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Artictt L—CENTRAL ASIA. 


IF there exists anywhere a real wonder-land, it is the conti- 


nent of Asia. There empires, religions, and literatures flour- 
ished and decayed long before antiquity began. Asia is the 
true cradle of the race. Agriculture, trade, and commerce, 
some of the arts and sciences, history, revelation, language, and 
even nations occupying other parts of the globe, look away to 
Asia as their fatherland. Indeed, many of the things which 
modern civilization claims as peculiarly its own, can be traced 
back to those primeval Asiatic nations. The interest of the 
reader will surely be awakened if we call his attention to some 
striking facts connected with that old world.* 





* In the year 2698 B.C, an embassy from a people occupying Eastern-Central 
Asia, among whom some of the arts and sciences were flourishing, went on a mis- 
sion to China to the court of Hoangti. Four thousand one hundred years later, in 
A.D. 1404, a prince of Central Asia, Timur, who made the world tremble, could 
say: “My son, the King of Spain, who dwells at the end of the world, and is 
chief among the Frankish kings,” to the ambassador of that king, namely, Don 
Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who had come literally from the “end of the world,” 
The highlands of Asia sent forth a nation (the Accads) to people the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, centuries before the Babylonians and Assyrians became 
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The continent is itself a wonder-land. Its area amounts to 
17,500,000 square miles, which is more than five times the area 
of Europe. Asia could take in the whole North American 
continent twice over, and have space enough left to accommo- 
date the whole of Europe besides. Three-tenths of this vast 
area is desert: to borrow the language of a Chinese author, 
“there is neither water, herb, man, nor smoke; if there is no 
smoke, there is absolutely nothing’—nothing indeed but sand, 
and salt, and unrelieved desolation. In Persia, one desert of 
sand and salt covers 100,000 square miles. The largest desert 
is that of Gobi, or Shamoo, i. e., ‘sea of sand,” which covers at 
least 600,000 square miles; and there are four others besides 
Shamoo and the one referred to in Persia. The continent is 
noted for great rainless districts; one of these, extending from 
Delhi northward, embracing a part of Thibet and Mongolia, is 
estimated at 2,000,000 square miles. Numerous rivers of the 
largest size carry the water of Asia north, south, and east, to 
different oceans, India alone sending fifty rivers to the sea. 
But besides this drainage, Asia has a central basin, or water 
system of 8,000,000 square miles, which vast region sends no 
water to the ocean. It has seas, rivers, and lakes of its own, 
some of which are by no means insignificant in size. For in- 
stance, the Tarim River in Eastern Turkestan, which flows 
into Lop Nor, is 1,500 miles long, and at the point where it 
empties into this lake it is 1,280 feet above the sea. This 
basin has a dozen or more important rivers, which do not reach 
the sea. Many of them are consumed by evaporation and irri- 
gation, by salt marshes and sandy deserts. North and east of 
the Caspian Sea, and around the Sea of Aral, there is a vast 
country, embracing 55,000 square miles, remarkable from the 
fact that the whole of it is below the sea-level. This continent 
of physical marvels has one salt lake, the Dead Sea, which is 
1,316 feet below the level of the sea; and in Thibet, two lakes, 
Manasarowar and Rewan Rhad, the surface of which is 15,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The Thian Shan Mountains 





masters of that country, and from the mountains of Central Asia a race went 
down to the plains of India to make that land in time one of marvels and of 
wealth. Asia is truly the fountain of nations. Time and again have peoples 
risen up as by magic from her soil, and marched forth to occupy other lands. 
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contain volcanoes (long. 90° E.), remarkable as the only in- 
stance of volcanic fires at so great a distance, 1,500 miles, from 
the ocean. In Central Asia are found the largest glaciers in 
the world outside of the Polar regions. Captain Montgomerie 
reports that in a certain district in Western Thibet there are 
three hundred square miles of glaciers. One of these is thirty- 
two miles long, or four times the length of the Mer de Glace. 
Here also are the highest mountains in the world. There are 
no less than forty-five peaks in the Himalaya Mountains which 
exceed 23,000 feet in height. Most of the passes through 
these mountains are upwards of 15,000 feet above the sea, and 
some of them rise even to 18,000 or 19,000 feet. The highest 
peak of this range, Deodunga, is 29,002 feet above the sea, sup- 
posed to be the highest peak in the world. Next to this is 
Kinchinjunga, which is 28,178 feet; and third in order comes 
Dhwalagiri, i.e, ‘White Mountain,” which reaches a height 
of 27,600 feet, only about 21,000 feet higher than its modest 
namesake in New Hampshire, and nearly 12,000 feet higher than 
its famous namesake in the Alps. Then the mineral wealth of 
Central Asia is supposed, from the limited researches that have 
been made, to be very great. The Altai range bears the name 
of “Gold Mountains,” from the abundance of gold found there. 
Gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, coal, salt, and very many pre- 
cious stones are found in various parts. Besides many coal 
fields in different parts of Asia, Western China alone has, at 
least, so Baron von Richtofen reports, 400,000 square miles of 
excellent coal beds, enough to supply the world for thousands 
of years. And further, petroleum pits are said to be very 
abundant in the provinces of Shansi and Szechuen. By rail- 
ways from the province of Kansu running westward, and by 
putting into use the navigable rivers and inland seas, Europe 
may yet draw its supply of coal from Asia, an “old world” 
getting its fuel and oil from a world still older. 

Some striking moral contrasts in connection with the history 
and people of this country may also be noticed. For instance, 
in a certain town in Kansu, the northwesternmost province of 
China, M. Hue stops at the “Hotel of Justice and Mercy ;” 
while in the town of Kashgar, a few hundred miles further to 
the west, Adolphe Schlagintweit has his head cut off by Wulee 
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Khan to add variety to that bloody and beastly despot’s pyra- 
mid of skulls, a ghastly monument which’ he erected on the 
banks of the Kizyl. Again, Emir Nasrullah, of Bokhara, who 
died in 1860, was called the “Shadow of God;” but his char- 
acter was perhaps the blackest and foulest in the dark records 
of Central Asia. Again, it is with pride that Bokhara has 
been called “THE HoLy;” yet nowhere else on earth perhaps 
has fanaticism been so bitter and cruel, or vice been so de- 
bauched and disgusting. Again, these Bokharians, and others 
of the Central Asiatics, although the proudest people in the 
world, and carrying their religious fanaticism to an insane 
pitch of excessiveness, have, at the same time, proved the 
greatest cowards in battle of any men that ever measured 
swords with civilized troops. Again, we notice a singular fact 
in connection with Asiatic rulers: Genghis Khan, Timur, and 
many of the other princes, were devoted friends and patrons of 
literature ; among them were found historians and theologians ; 
but most of them were devoted to poetry, and some of them 
wrote commendable poetry themselves. At the same time, 
they were bloody and cruel men. The cheapest thing at their 
command was human life. Savage cruelty was a characteristic 
of the times, and with this spirit those princes were thoroughly 
imbued. 

The modern Asiatics have become adepts in some of the 
vices of civilization. We find them skillfully forging notes; 
and again making, and circulating with great success, counter- 
feit money. Some of the towns of Eastern Turkestan are 
flooded with quack medicines; and trade there at one time 
was seriously injured by the introduction of shoddy manufac- 
tures. In Thibet, they learned how to adulterate shawl-wool, 
and the shawl-brokers of Paris and London were obliged to pro- 
test against the practice, which was ruining both the goods 
and the trade. They are shrewd enough, also, to adulterate tea, 
liquor, and other commodities and articles of merchandise. 
Again, the traveler in this old world will find many things, be- 
sides the vices just mentioned, to remind him that he is living in 
the nineteenth century after Christ. In China he will find Chi- 
nese ladies playing the piano. “Every village in Persia has its 
ice-house stocked from the winter snows. This luxury is sold at 
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a very cheap rate, and is at the command of all classes.” At 
Meshed, one can get his picture taken by a Persian photographer, 
who does very commendable work. Persia is crossed by several 
lines of telegraph. A line of telegraph runs through Siberia, 
to the mouth of the Amoor on the confines of the continent, 
while branch lines go to Japan and India. At Birjand are 
manufactured some of the richest and handsomest carpets in 
the world. At Candahar are found bankers with correspond- 
ents in several of the principal cities of Asia, notwithstanding 
the great insecurity as to life and property which everywhere 
prevails, Russian and English cutlery and calicos, and other 
necessary articles, are scattered everywhere, not only in the 
cities, but among the wild tribes of the deserts. In the cities 
of Afghanistan, books that have been written about the 
Afghans are sold and read. Mr. Bellew was asked here all 
sorts of questions about the “New World,” and about “ the 
Priiss who had conquered the French.” An inquiring curi- 
osity has been awakened there in late years, which only the 
telegraph and morning paper can satisfy. In a room in Can- 
dahar, where Mr. Bellew was entertained, there were no less 
than five American clocks all ticking at once! And in Bag- 
dad, Mr. Bellew is our authority for saying that the traveler 
would fancy himself in a modern French or German town. 
And further, if the traveler has any respect for sacred tradi- 
tions, he wili be shown at Jagerk, near Meshed, in the eastern 
extremity of Persia, the veritable place where Jonah was cast 
into the sea, and at Yunasi, the veritable place where he was 
thrown again from the whale’s belly. 

But further, we are able to point to examples of enterprise 
and wealth among these Asiatics, which would do credit to the 
most civilized and prosperous people. Mr. Vambery found in 
Bokhara a Chinese merchant from Komul, a town on the bor- 
ders of the great Gobi desert, “ inaccessible to Europeans, un- 
visited and undescribed,” sixty stations from Bokhara and forty 
from Kashgar, with sixteen kinds of tea for sale. In his way 
he was a master, for he could tell every kind of tea simply by 
the touch. From the steppes of Central Asia, more than a 
million sheep are every year driven into the single town of 
Ekatrerineberg and slaughtered. The fat is made into candles, 
and the establishment here supplies all Siberia with candles, 
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besides sending a great quantity to Russia. In Semipalatinsk 
there are many wealthy Tartar merchants. One told Mr. 
Atkinson that he imported annually 50,000 head of horned 
cattle into Siberia, which were consumed chiefly at the gold 
mines. Mr. Atkinson has met Kirghis traders with herds of 
8,000 to 4,000 oxen, 1,500 miles from their homes, and 500 
from their destination. One Tartar merchant is mentioned 
who had been to trade a summer with the Kirghis, and re- 
turned with above 8,000 horses, about 7,000 horned cattle, and 
more than 20,000 sheep, which he was taking to the frontier of 
Siberia. The value of the whole was about £15,000, and the 
whole had been obtained solely by barter trade. And the au- 
thor just quoted remarks: “ It is not uncommon to see a herd 
of 8,000 to 10,000 horses, more than 1,000 camels, 20,000 
horned cattle, and 50,000 sheep spread over the steppe.” 
Again, trade between Russia and China is very much facili- 
tated by the steamers on Lake Baikal. But these steamers 
were placed there at great expense. All the machinery, in- 
cluding the engines and boilers, was made in St. Petersburg, 
and transported by land more than 4,000 miles to the place 
where they were to be used. Although this is a sample of 
Russian enterprise, it illustrates the fact that there is life in 
Asia. Besides, Russia has a fine fleet upon the Caspian Sea. 
On the Aral Sea are also Russian steamers, which have as- 
cended the Jaxartes. The first were put upon the Aral by 
General Perovsky in 1853. They were made in Sweden, and 
at great expense were transported by land to their place of 
destination. 

We have already spoken of the rich carpets manufactured at 
Birjand. The finest silk in the world comes from China, and 
in regard to colors, the moderns in civilized countries, with all 
that science has done for them, are yet far behind the Orientals. 
We analyze, Orientals execute. We are critics, while the 
Orientals are the artists. We are last and least in what we can 
do, just as the rhetorician who writes rules for an epic poem is 
later and less than the Homer who first created the poem itself. 

This strange continent has also great interest for the student 
of Christian history. In the second, third, and fourth centuries, 
a wave of Christianity swept eastward, through Persia, into the 
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great deserts beyond the Caspian Sea, over the mountains of 
Central Asia, down their slopes into Chinese Tartary. across 
the great desert of Gobi, into Mongolia, and southward into 
China and India. In A.D. 1250 twenty-four metropolitan sees 
were enumerated in Central and Eastern Asia. Besides India 
and China, including Northwest China, we find the names of 
Balkh, Samarcand, Kashgar, Herat, Sistan, and Merv, places 

slebrated in more recent history as hot-beds of fanaticism, 

entioned as metropolitan seats at the period just indicated. 
Merv, in A.D. 334, was an Episcopal see, and was raised to 
metropolitan dignity in A.D. 420. Elias, Metropolitan of 
Damascus, in A.D. 893 mentions Merv and Herat as metropoli- 
tan sees, places which those interested in the great game that is 
being played between England and Russia, will do well to re- 
member. And not only in King Solomon’s time was there 
commercial intercourse between India and the cities of Phosni- 
cia and Etruria, but in the first century of the Christian era 
such intercourse was constant between India and Egypt, and 
Christianity was thus early planted in that far-off country by 
Christian sailors, if not by regularly commissioned Christian 
missionaries.- From the few facts thus thrown together, it will 
be seen that this old world has unusual interest for the anti- 
quarian and the historian, for the student of language, religion, 
and art, for the ethnologist and geologist, for the Christian mis- 
sionary, and for those who seek to develop the wealth of nations 
by legitimate trade and commerce. There is to be an interest- 
ing, perhaps a glorious, future for Asia. Her broad territory is 
to be crossed by telegraphic lines and by postal routes; rail- 
roads are there to be built; her rivers and lakes are to be 
covered with ships; her mountains and valleys are to yield 
their untold wealth ; and Christian civilization is yet to shed 
its blessing upon her many peoples. 

But it is no doubt true, that the amount of popular knowl- 
edge in regard to this interesting country, is as yet very limited. 
And we are embarrassed by the fact that we cannot present our 
readers with a convenient map of Central Asia, so that they 
might follow us when we shall speak, as we shall be obliged to, 
of countries and places that are but little known. For this 
reason, we shall give fewer geographical details, and dwell 
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more on general commercial affairs, and perhaps the political 
relations between England and Russia, as related to that coun- 
try. 

It is hardly possible to say much of Central Asia without in- 
cluding, to some extent, Persia, Southern Siberia, Western 
China, and Northern India, because it has political relations in 
all these directions. The following general outline may be of 
service to the reader. Northern India pushes up into the 
mountains like a great bay. On the left, to one facing the 
north are the Suleiman Mountains, the natural boundary of 
India in this direction, beyond which is Afghanistan, stretching 
away in hills and table-lands to the Hindoo Koosh Mountains, 
which bound Afghanistan on the north. On the person’s right 
are the Himalaya Mountains, beyond which lie other mountain 
ranges, and the table-lands of Western Thibet, till the Karak- 
orum, or Kuen-lun ranges, are reached, which slope down into 
the desert of Gobi. Let us go now to Western China. The 
desert of Gobi pushes westward into the mountains, like a 
broad, vast bay. On the left of the person facing the west 
are the Kuen-lun Mountains just mentioned, and on his right 
is the great Thian Shan range, running through Mongolia in a 
northeasterly direction, far beyond which is the Altai range— 
the “Gold Mountains”—running through Southern Siberia. 
Directly to the west of the person thus standing is the Pameer 
table-land. This whole region, embracing the extreme north- 
ern part of India, Western Thibet, the northwestern part of 
Afghanistan, and the region stretching northward between 
Kashgar and Khokand to the Altai range, is one tangled mass 
of mountains. The highest and bleakest mountains in the 
world are here thrown together in the wildest confusion. The 
Suleiman push out southwest, separating India from Afghan- 
istan. The Hindoo Koosh push westward, bounding A fghan- 
istan on the north. The Himalaya go southeast, in all their 
wild, broken, icy grandeur. Parallel with the Himalaya is the 
Karakorum range, rising from the table-land of Thibet, and in 
the valley, between these two ranges, are the head waters of 
the Indus. The Karakorum, extending still eastward, becomes 
the Kuen-lun range, and northeast are the Thian Shan Moun- 
tains; these two ranges dividing, as we have explained, to 
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admit the broad head of the desert of Gobi. Such, in brief, is 
the outline of that vast net-work of mountains which culminate 
and confound each other in this “ roof of the world.” In such 
a region, the water-sheds are without number. Rivers go east, 
south, and west, besides those which flow into inland mountain 
lakes. 

It is difficult to define the political divisions of Central Asia. 
Too many names would only confuse the reader. There are 
the three Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand. Then 
other more or less important political and commercial centres 
may be mentioned as follows: Herat, Candahar, Kabul, Balkh, 
Kunduz, Badakhshan, Chitral, Gilgit, Leh (Ladak), and still 
others, in the higher and more central table-lands. In addition 
to all these, we have yet to mention Eastern Turkestan, which 
must be done with more of detail, because at present it is the 
chief centre of interest in Central Asia. We have spoken of 
the western end of the Gobi Desert pushing up between two 
great mountain ranges, like the head of a bay. On the shores 
of this bay, so to’ speak, and including the mountain slopes, 
there is a broad belt of country, 4,000 or 5,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, and drained by the tributaries of the Tarim River. This 
belt of land supports several important cities. Irrigation has 
made its valleys and plains unusually fertile, and corn fields 
and orchards cover the country with beauty. At the present 
time, both the English and the Russians are trying to get a 
controlling influence in the markets of Eastern Turkestan, 
because the field is an inviting one for commercial enterprise. 

Silk is produced here in abundance, and the hills are rich in 
gold mines. Fruit is also abundant, and grapes are here pro- 
duced which are celebrated throughout Central Asia. The 
population of this particular region is said to number about 
1,500,000. This region became part of the Chinese Empire in 
1758; but since 1847 her power has been very much weakened 
there, and about 1857 she lost control of it entirely. Bloody 
and exterminating civil wars prevailed from that time on, till 
1864, when a certain Yakub Beg appeared upon the stage, con- 
quered city after city, till he had the whole province subdued, 
which he has since ruled with firmness and justice, although 
with some severity. In 1868 he received the title of Atalik 
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Ghazee, i. e., “ Protector and Champion of the Faith,” from the 
Ameer of Bokhara. This title, we understand, is now dropped 
in speaking of him, and he is also no longer Yakub Beg, but 
“ Ameer Yakub Khan.” This title he received from the Sul- 
tan, and his new made Ameer-ship intends issuing silver coins 
with his own name on one side and that of the Sultan on the 
other. This Yakub seems to be in many respects a remarkable 
man. In 1853 he was an officer in the Khokandian service, 
and defended Ak Mesjid with considerable bravery against the 
Russians. -It is said that he carries five bullet wounds, which 
he received while in the service just mentioned. This man 
calls himself “a mere trooper ;” and if this signifies that he is 
modest enough to estimate himself justly, it is a great advance 
on the historical type of an Oriental prince. He is a good dis- 
ciplinarian, is rapidly improving his army, enforces a strict ob- 
servance of religion, has introduced many reforms, takes care 
that the taxes are not oppressive, is severe in his punishments, 
and is never known to cheat the gallows of its due. 

But it is hardly late enough in the nineteenth century to look 
for perfection in an Asiatic prince; and our Yakub has some 
ways that are dark, it is said, especially when the question is 
in regard to foreign traders. The Russians appear to be bent 
solely on extending their commercial relations, but Yakub has 
an impression, emphasized by some rough experience, to say 
nothing of five bullet wounds, that these neighbors of his mean 
conquest, as well as commerce. If he admits Russian traders, 
he at the same time practically admits his conquerors. He 
has at no time said this, that we are aware of, and yet his ac- 
tions imply as much. His small country, 1,100 miles in length 
(through which passes what the Chinese call “the South Road,” 
i. e., the road along the southern slopes of the Thian Shan 
Mountains, one of the main routes of commerce between Pekin 
and Orenburg, points 5,000 or 6,000 miles apart), also his six 
principal cities, Yarkand, Kashgar, Khoten, Aksu, Toorfan, 
Koochar, besides others of less note, have for a long time been 
flooded with Russian goods. Still Yakub has all along been 
unfriendly to Russian traders. In 1868 he admitted one, but 
warned bim not tocome again. Russia gave him to understand 
that he must conform to the rules of civilized nations in regard 
to trade, or expect war. A temporary agreement was made, 
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but Yakub was still reluctant to open his doors freely to the 
Russians. Trade between Russia and Kashgar continued to be 
interrupted, and in 1870 Russian merchants in Tashkend met 
and petitioned their government to compel Yakub to behave 
himself. In 1872 Russia said emphatically to Yakub that he 
must trade or fight! He at once came to terms, and has been 
engaged since then in efforts to remove obstacles to trade and 
all other causes of quarrel. This year (1874) it is reported of 
him that he is anxious to strengthen peaceful relations between 
himself and both England and Russia. 
_ But the English government, also, has been active in its 
efforts to open friendly commercial relations with Eastern Tur- 
kestan. India must appear there as a merchant, not as a sol- 
dier. It would be as wild to attempt to move an army over 
those almost impassable mountains between herself and the 
dominions of Ameer Yakub Khan as it would be to attempt to 
fight the man in the moon. England boasts that her policy is 
no longer to incorporate new territory. This sounds magnani- 
mous: but we should remember that she has reached the “thus 
far” of Nature in the shape of the Suleiman and Himalayan 
Mountain ranges, and changing her policy was hardly a matter 
of her own option. But in regard to her efforts in Kastern 
Turkestan, we may mention briefly that Mr. Shaw’s journey 
was made in 1868, Mr. Hayward’s in 1868-9. Mr. Forsyth 
went in 1870. In 1873 Mr. Forsyth was there again with the 
Indian Mission, of which Dr. Bellew was a member. So far as 
treaty regulations are concerned, the way seems open, at the 
present time, to the most friendly relations between the two 
governments. But the English seem to stand in the way of 
their own interests. When the cities of Eastern Turkestan 
were open to the English and Russians alike, with a decided 
preference on the part of Yakub for the English, the Russians 
have beaten the English and control the trade in those markets. 
The matter can be easily explained. The Russian manufactu- 
rers have studied the tastes and wants of the people of Eastern 
Turkestan, which the English have not done. And besides 
the obstacle of Yakub’s preference, which we have mentioned, 
Russia had other obstacles to contend with, which India had 
not. For instance, the cost of transporting a hundred-weight of 
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piece-goods from Moscow to Yarkand, via Tashkend, is £4 7s., 
while the cost for the same from London to Yarkand, via Lahore, 
is £8 17s. 6d. Large profits were to be made in the markets of 
Eastern Turkestan. £10 worth of piece-goods at Umritsur, 
taken to Yarkand at a cost of £3, and paying 9s. duty, will 
bring £18 in Yarkand. So, also, broadcloth, tea, dyed skins, 
guns, pistols, and especially sugar, will realize a large profit in 
those markets. Yet in spite of the advantages in favor of 
England, Russia has beaten her in fair competition. The 
reason is that England does not adapt her goods to the real 
wants of the Asiatics. Russia, in the course of two centuries, 
has learned how to trade with these people. She studies the ~ 
tastes, the whims, or the prejudices of the people whose custom 
she desires to secure. She adapts clothing and such other 
goods to the climate, and even produces colors to please the 
Oriental fancy. Take the single article of loaf sugar. Russia 
makes small, attractive loaves, which the Asiatics are pleased 
with, and make great use of as delicate presents among them- 
selves. England adheres to the old form of loaf, large and 
clumsy, and for this reason her commodity finds but little sale. 
Again, England makes up bales of goods at home without 
reference to the final or Asiatic transportation, which is the 
most important, and of course the bales have to be broken and 
the goods rearranged and repacked, which involves considera- 
ble expense. Russia, in making up her bales, has special refer- 
ence to the long transportation on mule-back and pony-back 
and the steep mountain passes, and thus saves time and expense. 
A writer in the Geographical Review for April, 1874, says: 
“The fact is we are already late in our endeavor to get a foot- 
ing in those markets, and can only hope to make way slowly.” 
And he states further, that merchants who come from India 
stand in their own way by refusing to trade till they can real- 
ize fifty per cent. profit. Besides, they insist upon being paid 
in gold, which is impossible. They will not descend to barter 
trade, while the Russians understand that barter trade, what in 
Yankee land is called “dicker,” is both the way to control 
the markets and the way to wealth. The consequence is, 
that in all the bazaars of Yakub’s cities all the articles of lux- 
ury, as well as the articles of necessary consumption, come from 
Tashkend bearing Moscow trade-marks. 
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But things are not all settled yet in Eastern Turkestan. In 
fact, things in Central Asia are hardly ever settled. This small 
but important country is a revolted province of China. By 
the terms of a treaty of recent date between China and Russia, 
China may ask Russia suddenly to help restore the revolted 
province. Alas, in that case, for Yakub! his titles, the smiles 
of the Sultan, his Turkish flag, and silver coins, will avail 
him little. Indeed, it is now rumored that a Chinese army, 
armed with European rifles, and commanded and disciplined 
by French officers, is moving westward, possibly against Yar- 
kand, in which case our friend Yakub will have his hands full. 
Between the upper and nether milstone—Russia and British 
India—it seems as if every smaller power must be crushed. 
Some now living may see the day when China, Russia, and 
India will absorb pretty much all there is in Asia, including 
Afghanistan, Belochistan, and Persia. There are certainly 
grounds for such a prophecy. We ask no one to believe this 
because we have said it; but whoever will watch carefully the 
march of events in that country, will, we think, be forced to 
come to this conclusion. 

We have thus far called attention to the physical features of 
Central Asia, together with some of its political relations, es- 
pecially to those of Eastern Turkestan, which attracts at present 
unusual notice. 

We propose now to present a few hints illustrative of the im- 
mense natural obstacles to be overcome in the way of trade. 
These are the inhospitable deserts, the impassible mountains, 
the interminable distances, and the want of proper roads. 
And one cannot but be astonished at the enterprise which 
overcomes these and every other obstacle, and makes commu- 
nication constant, and trade remunerative. Let us suppose 
ourselves at Umritsur, the commercial centre of the Punjab, 
which has railway connection with Lahore and Calcutta. We 
want to go to the capital of Ameer Yakub’s dominions. There 
are two routes which lead over the mountains to Yarkand. 
One is 945 miles long, or about seventy marches. The other 
and longer route is more easterly, and is 1,069 miles long, or 
about seventy-seven marches. On the first there are four 
passes to be crossed that are higher than 17,500 feet above the 
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sea; and for ten successive marches the halting-ground is never 
below 15,000 feet. On the second route, in twenty-five 
marches the camping ground is never below 11,000 feet; three 
times only is it below 12,000 feet ; and in eleven cases is 15,000 
feet and upwards. There are also four passes to be crossed, 
one of which is upwards of 17,500 feet above the sea, and three 
are over 18,350 feet. These are the available roads along the 
lowlands, the height of Mont Blanc and upwards! Col. Raw- 
linson speaks of this mighty mountain barrier between North- 
ern India and Eastern Turkestan as ‘‘a deadener of the sense 
of neighborhood.” The number of miles just given do not 
represent the distances “as the crow flies,” but as the caravans 
go. The distances in detail are as follows: 

Umritsur is about sixty miles from the foot of the mountains. 

Umritsur to Cashmere, 260 miles, 19 days. 

Cashmere to Leh, a * @.* 

Leh to Yarkand, 450 “ 380 “ (summer route.) 

" as 556 “ 384 “ (winter route.) 

Making a total of 966 miles against 1,072 by the winter route, 
and sixty-eight against seventy-two days time. Leh, it will be 
remembered, is the capital of Ladak. At Leh a route inter- 
sects with the one just described as coming from Cashmere, 
which comes up from Kooloo via Lahool, and which is described 
as very difficult. From Umballa, the nearest point on the rail- 
road, to Kooloo is 190 miles, or about thirteen days. From 
Kooloo to Leh is 287 miles, or twenty-two days. On this route 
across a high table-land, where the heat rises to 220° Fahrenheit, 
where the atmosphere becomes so rare that men and beasts 
suffer and sometimes die, merchants and travelers have to 
carry their provisions for 137 miles of the distance, and only 
coarse and scanty grass can be obtained for cattle. On this 
route there is one pass over 17,000 feet, and another over 18,000 
feet in height. But the greatest difficulty which the traveler 
experiences is not the want of food or water, nor the oppressive 
heat, but it is that of breathing! This, the reader will remem- 
ber, is between Kooloo and Leh. And we have already de- 
scribed the route between Umritsur, via Cashmere, and Leh. 
It is said that there is no natural obstacle in the way of estab- 
lishing a good cart road, or even a railroad, along the Jhelum 
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River, and through the Cashmere valley to the very gates of 
Thibet. The difficulties of the route to Eastern Turkestan begin 
after Cashmere is left. Ladak is reached, without any serious 
obstacle, by a pass in the Himalaya 11,600 feet high. Leh, the 
capital of Ladak, is situated in an unusually large and very 
green oasis, at the height of 11,200 feet above the sea. After 
leaving Leh the real struggle begins. Just beyond Leh there 
is a difficult pass of 17,600 feet, on the other side of which is 
the greatest confluent of the Indus, the passage of which is 
sometimes very dangerous. Here are five stages along the 
richest valley of Ladak. Here travelers take supplies for 
the arduous journey before them from this point onward. They 
must take provision for eighteen stages of table-land desert 
which intervenes between this point and Yarkand, and in these 
stages four passes must be crossed ranging from 17,500 to 
18,600 feet in height. 

We must call attention to the fact that England is very much 
nearer than Russia to Yarkand and all the other markets of 
Central Asia. Yarkand is about two months and a half from 
Umritsur or Umballa, points on the railroad which goes direct 
to Caicutta; while from Yarkand to Samara on the Volga is 
about four to five months, The distance from the Indus to 
Vernoé and Kopal is about one-third of the distance from these 
Russian forts and trading stations to Nijne Novgorod on the 
Volga. From Nijne Novgorod to Semipalatinsk is about 
double the distance from the latter place to the Indus. The 
distance from Peshawur to Samarcand is about 850 miles; 
while from Samarcand to Orenburg is about 1,500 miles. It 
will thus be seen that British India is very much nearer the 
markets of Central Asia than Russia. 

A few additional facts as to distances may be given on the 
side of Russia. What the Chinese call the “south road,” one 
of the main commercial routes between Pekin and European 
Russia, passes along the southern slope of the Thian Shan 
Mountains, and through Eastern Turkestan. Aksu is about 
2,550 miles from Pekin, and Kashgar is about 3,000 miles from 
the same place. From Aksu to Khokand is 800 miles. From 
Khokand to Orenburg requires about two months’ time. The 
transport of merchandise from Pekin to Kashgar requires about 
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five or six months. From Bohkara to Orenburg is about 1,100 
miles, and caravans make the distance in fifty to sixty days. 
From Tashkend is about the same distance, and requires about 
the same time. The roads leading out from Semipalatinsk are 
important as trade routes for Central Asia. From Semipala- 
tinsk to Tashkend is about fifty to fifty-five days; to Khokand 
about seventy days: to Kulja (now in the possession of the 
Russians) about thirty to thirty-five days. Russia is building 
a cart road of twenty-eight stages over the rough, bleak moun- 
tain ridges which intervene between Eastern Turkestan and 
Fort Vernoé, and the country to the northwest. At Fort 
Vernoé the route descends to the great plain of Western Si- 
beria, and for 1,700 miles passes over its dreary wastes, via 
Semipalatinsk, Omsk, Petropavlovsk to Troitsk, whence cross- 
ing the Ural Mountains by a fair cart road, after 400 miles 
more, it reaches Perm, on the Kama River. Perm is connected 
by steamer with the Volga, and the commercial centres of 
Russia. From Kashgar to Perm is not less than 2,600 miles. 
The transport of merchandise occupies from five to six months, 
and can only be made in the summer. There is a more west- 
erly route, via Khokand. After the mountains are passed, the 
road drops down into the barren desert of Orenburg, and to 
cross this is attended with much hardship. For 650 miles food 
has to be carried for men, and for 400 miles for camels also. 
The time for the transit of merchandise by this route is from 
three to five months, according to the season. From Kashgar 
to Samara, on the Volga, via Tashkend and Orenburg, is about. 
1,900 miles) From Kashgar to Perm, on the Kama, via Tash- 
kend and Petropavlovsk, is about 2,400 miles. It will be seen 
from these data that Russia has double the distance to contend 
with that England has. England has to contend with wild 
mountains, Russia with vast, bleak deserts, 

Much has already been done to improve communication in 
Central Asia, but it will be seen from the facts just presented 
that the want of proper roads is a very serious obstacle to trade 
and travel. 

Russia, or rather Central Asia, needs railroads to enable her 
to develop her resources. During the present year (1874) capi- 
tal has been subscribed in St. Petersburg to build a railroad 
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from Orenburg to Samara, 260 miles. Mr. Lesseps proposes a 
railroad from Orenburg to Samarcand, 1,500 miles, to be built 
by the Russians. It is stated that the Russian government is 
determined to build this road at its own expense, in case it is 
not done by a private company. Then from Samarcand to 
Peshawur it is proposed that the English build the road. The 
distance is 850 miles. A writer in a recent number of the 
Edinburgh Review thinks this proposed railroad will not be 
built for a long time tocome. He claims that the cost of it 
would be so great, and the returns at first so limited, that no 
private capitalists would undertake it, and that the Russian 
finances are too low to allow the government to build it. But 
we must remember that Englishmen have a habit of prophesy- 
ing in accordance with their wishes in regard to the affairs of 
Russia, about whose real plans the rest of the world knows 
very little. Intelligent men in other countries than England 
judge that the establishment of such a road between India and 
Europe would give immense impetus to every branch of the 
Indian, as well as the English and Russian, international trade. 
It would certainly go far towards developing the resources of 
Central Asia itse'f. Russia must build a railroad to Central 
Asia, if she would strengthen and consolidate her acquisitions 
there. The great objection urged in England to the Euphrates 
valley railroad has been that the transit of goods and passen- 
gers would probably be insignificant. Yet this road will no 
doubt be built before long. The Governor of Kirmanshah, 
with whom Mr. Bellew conversed, stated that this railroad 
would prove the regeneration of Persia, and he hoped that it 
would soon be set on foot. These two roads seem to be greatly 
needed, and, being twelve or fifteen hundred miles apart, they 
could never be considered as rival routes. Russia has the Cau- 
casus; also the Caspian, on which she has a fine fleet ; the three 
great Khanates are practically hers; her troops have been at 
Sherri Sebz; it is reported that her forces are marching upon 
Merv; Meshed in the west, and Balkh in the east, are in her 
grasp; and Herat, the key of India on the north, must soon 
yield to the manifest destiny of Russia. England is aware of 
all these facts, talks about them, and is powerless. She knows 
that the Euphrates route to India will lie at the mercy of 
VOL. XXXIV. 2 
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Russia. But apart from the hopes, or fears, or jealousies of 
either Russia or England, the interests of civilization demand 
that these means of communication and development be pro- 
vided, and before long the work will no doubt be undertaken 
and completed. 

But in spite of the appalling obstacles in the way of trade, 
the commerce of Central Asia with China, Russia, and India, 
is immense. Not immense compared with the natural resources 
of the country, nor measured by the already highly developed 
trade of China and India with foreign countries. But it is im- 
mense, considering that the local princes are often no more than 
royal robbers: considering how frequently whole caravans are 
ruined by the Nomad tribes; considering also the imperfect 
cultivation of the soil, the deserts, the mountains, and the in- 
terminable distances that have to be overcome. Both England 
and Russia consider this trade important already, and they 
are convinced that it can be vastly increased. 

In 1871 the value of exports from India and Cashmere to 
Eastern Turkestan was £23,184; and the value of goods im- 
ported the same year from Eastern Turkestan into Cashmere 
and India was £19,257. In 1861, a meeting of merchants was 
held in Umritsur to consider the interests of the shawl trade. 
Taking an average of ten years, it was found that this trade 
amounted to £500,000 a year, of which a large portion belonged 
to Umritsur itself. It must be remembered that Thibet, together 
with the southern slopes of the Thian Shan mountains in Kast- 
ern Turkestan, furnish the shawl wool for the 16,000 looms of 
Cashmere, where are produced the shawls which sell in London 
for five hundred to two thousand dollars each. The following 
may be mentioned as an illustrative and curious fact: the 
coarse sugar which is made in Cashmere is carried a long jour- 
ney of two months and a half to Yarkand, where it is refined 
and crystallized. The sugar candy is then carried back over 
the same long route to Ladak and Cashmere. The sugar candy 
made at Yarkand is very white, or rather almost colorless in 
transparency. A letter in the London 7Zimes for Jan., 1878, 
stated that the Russian trade with Tashkend amounted in 1868 
to £5,000,000. Tashkend has been regarded as commercially 
and politically the key of Central Asia, at least from the north. 
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The statement just quoted from the Times as to its trade has 
been questioned by Englishmen, without, however, any good 
grounds; and the Russians claim that this trade can be greatly 
increased if that of Eastern Turkestan can be secured. Some 
years since the annual trade between Russia and Bokhara 
amounted to £1,150,000. In considering the trade of Central 
Asia, we must take into account the yearly fairs at Nijne Nov- 
gorod, on the Volga. Great caravans come from the plains of 
Siberia and China, and the mountains of Central Asia, on long 
journeys of four, five, six, and even seven months, laden with 
native products to exchange for those of Russia. In 1867, 
goods were sold to the value of £14,000,000. In 1861, up- 
wards of £16,000,000. And in 1863, nearly £17,000,000 worth 
of goods were disposed of. Baron von Meyendorf states that 
as long ago as 1820-21 the trade between Bokhara and Russia 
amounted to £320,000 yearly. In 1861, Bokhara sent into 
Russia raw cotton to the value of £150,000. In 1885, Russia 
imported from Central Asia £127,000 worth of cattle. In 1860, 
she imported £546,000 worth from the same source. In 1835, 
the quantity of raw cotton imported from Central Asia was 
430,000 pounds weight; in 1860, it was no less than 6,266,000 
pounds. More than half the exports from Russia consist of 
cotton manufactures. But the balance of trade is, or has been, 
very much in favor of Central Asia. Russia sends, conse- 
quently, a great deal of specie there, besides leather, corn, cloth, 
hardware, iron, ete. It may be of interest to note some of the 
leading articles of trade in Central Asia, as, for instance, gold, 
horses, ponies, sable furs, silk, cotton, wool, shawl wool, camels’ 
hair, opium,.saffron, sulphur, dyes, spices, rose leaves, gum arabic, 
asafoetida, raw and dried fruits, salt, sugar, borax, Japan and 
Damascus blades, and other hardware, medicines, and a great 
variety of manufactured and miscellaneous articles besides. It 
is thought that Russia will soon become one of the greatest tea 
consuming nations on the globe. The passion of a Russian for 
tea is said to equal that of an Irishman for whiskey. When 
this trade is developed, as it is destined to be at no distant day, 
the tea-producing regions of Asia will be greatly enriched by 
it. A customer in the shape of a nation of 60,000,000 of people 
will prove a fact of great interest for Central Asia. 
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We must make room for one fact illustrative of the wealth of 
some of these Central Asiatic traders. In Afghanistan the tribe 
that does the principal carrying trade is the Lohanis. They 
are a hardy people, suffering great losses in life and property 
from robbers, besides énduring the severities of long and diffi- 
cult roads. They come down through. the mountain passes 
before these are closed in the fall, bringing to the plains of 
India the products of Central Asia. The caravans are large, 
numbering two thousand or more enterprising merchants. The 
main body encamp for the winter in the plains of the Punjab, 
while the caravans move on to Calcutta, or other points, and 
make their trades, and come back in time to return to their 
own country, as soon as the passes are clear of snow, in April 
or May. On one occasion, Sir Bartle Frere reports, a cer- 
tain merchant had been detained at Delhi longer than was 
expected, and the head man of the caravan (which was about 
to start) was offered by this merchant's wife 10,000 rupees 
(about $5,000) a day if he would delay the march of the cara- 
van until her husband could arrive, for she knew if left behind 
he would be unable to follow them through the passes, except 
at great risk to his life and the property he might have with 
him. It is an interesting reflection that these merchants, be- 
sides English goods, have for years been carrying back some 
ideas of Christian civilization into the great fanatical cities of 
Central Asia—Cabul, Ghazee, Candahar, Herat, Balkh, Kho- 
kand, and Bokhara. 

But in addition to the few hints we have given in regard to 
trade in Central Asia, and the fact that Russia controls the 
markets there almost to the exclusion of English goods, a 
great deal might be said of Russia’s conquests in that country 
since she first looked eastward with covetous intent upon those 
vast regions and those wild hordes of millions of men. The 
history of this advance is one of the most interesting in modern 
annals. The enterprise manifested, the obstacles overcome, 
the censures she has endured in silence from other nations, the 
skill she has displayed, the steady march of her power, are 
facts which call forth the admiration of the enemies of Russia, 
as well as the praise of her friends. We look now upon her 
conquest in Asia as a fact accomplished. There was a time 
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when it was not so. In 1962 Russia sent her first envoys to 
the Court of Persia. They are said to have been “two very 
dirty ambassadors.” Indeed, “they were sent away owing to 
their filthy habits.” Besides this disadvantage and its conse- 
quent rebuff, she was late on the ground. England was there 
long before. She had sent envoys to Persia in 1290, 1561 
(Anthony Jenkinson), 1627, and in 1631. Again, Russia’s 
first mission to China, of which we have any account, was in 
1619. The two Cossacks who composed it were kindly re- 
ceived, but having no presents they could not see the 
‘“‘Dragon’s face,” and were dismissed with a letter which all 
the learning of Russia at Tobolsk and Moscow could not deci- 
pher. Thus it was two hundred and fifty years ago. But 
to-day no other nation is her equal in regard to a knowledge 
of the history, geography, and languages of Asia. In fact, 
Russia’s knowledge in these respects is the real secret of her 
power. In 1690 Peter the Great sent envoys to China across 
the deserts of Central Asia. It took them one year and eight 
months to reach their destination. In 1719 Peter sent thither 
another embassy to arrange a commercial treaty. In 1727 
another embassy was sent, which succeeded in making a treaty 
that was satisfactory, and in establishing other friendly rela- 
tions. Russia had a mission of ten members established at 
Pekin to learn the Chinese and Manchu languages, so that in- 
terpreters could be prepared and communications be carried 
on more satisfactorily. 

Some Englishmen, alarmed at the proximity of Russia to 
India, write as if Russia had suddenly adopted an aggressive 
policy in the East, with ultimate designs on Constantinople and 
the West. Such should be reminded that Russian policy in 
Asia is two centuries old. Stated as fairly as possible, it is 
that she aims at extending her trade. But she bas found it 
impossible to do this without absorbing, in some cases by 
treaty, in others by conquest, the territory of her neighbors. 
The record of her advance is a record of hardships and perils 
endured, and of obstacles overccme, which are almost appall- 
ing. Considering what she has done and suffered, a careful 
and just historian might say with truth that she deserved to 
succeed. But it is not our purpose now to trace in full the 
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steps of her advance. We can only say that by the close of 
the seventeenth century Russia had incorporated the whole of 
Siberia and Kamschatka. She reached the Amoor and then 
extended her power to the ocean. A Russian fort, wherever 
it is built in Asia, is a protest against barbarism and slavery, 
and signifies order and protection to settiers and trade. But in 
the south, chiefly in the region of the three great Khanates, her 
traders and caravans were constantly interfered with. Several 
missions were sent at different times to Bokhara, with little 
success, however, beyond a promise to do better, which the 
Bokharians never intended to keep. The burden of every 
embassy which Russia sent was that fair commercial treaties 
might be established and slaves liberated. After half a cen- 
tury of fruitless diplomacy, Russia became convinced that she 
must protect her own commerce and the lives and property of 
her settlers. She began to build two converging lines of forts, 
one from Orenburg in an easterly direction bearing south, and 
another from the upper tributaries of the Irtish River in a 
southwesterly direction. The bases of these two lines were 
twelve Lundred miles apart. On the second line, Fort Kopal 
was built in 1852, and Vernoé in 1854, both of which have 
become important centres for trade. On the first line, Fort 
Aralsk was built at the mouth of the Jaxartes in 1847, and the 
line was gradually extended eastward. In 1858 the Russians 
had a hard struggle to capture Ak Mesjid, also on the first line, 
and here they made the acquaintance of Yakub Beg, who has 
since become, as we have seen, governor of Eastern Turkestan. 
These two lines of forts were begun not far from 1850. But the 
advance was slow, because the distance was great and the 
obstacles to be overcome were immense. In 1861 there still 
remained a gap between the converging lines of three hundred 
miles, which was not occupied till 1864 and later. In 1864 
General Cherniayeff had advanced seventy-five miles south of 
Chamkand to Tashkend. In 1867 there was a further advance 
along the Jaxartes, and in 1868 General Kauffmann advanced 
to Samarcand, whose gates were thrown open to him in May of 
that year. It is a singular fact that in 1864, and again in 18665, 
the Khan of Khokand applied to British India for assistance 
against the Russians, but with no success. In 1866 the Ameer 
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of Bokhara did the same. But failing there, he went to Con- 
stantinople for aid, but without gaining his object. Since 
1868 Samarcand has been occupied by Russian troops. In 
1873 Khiva fell to the Russians; and to show how completely 
Bokhara is in the power of Russia, we have only to mention 
that the Zarefshan, which supplies Bokhara with water, flows 
through Samarcand, and hence the Bokharians are dependent 
upon Russia for every bucket of water they use. Proud Bok- 
hara has been ¢onquered without a blow. Such a feat of con- 
quest is worthy of Bismarck or Benjamin Franklin Butler. 
But it is really geographical knowledge applied to the purposes 
of conquest. This is not the only instance where Russia’s 
strongest ally has been her accurate geographical knowledge. 
If one would realize the political value of a knowledge of phys- 
ical geography, one has ouly to study the movements of Russia 
in Asia during the past thirty or fifty years. She is fully 
aware of the value of Merv in this respect It is a beautiful 
spot, was once the seat of a Christian bishop, and by possessing 
it her power would extend to the foot of the hills, on the other 
side of which lies Herat—the key of India on the north. Not 
counting Merv, Russia has during the quarter of a century 
just passed advanced her frontier line step by step seven hun- 
dred miles scuthward and nine hundred miles southeastward, 
in this particular part of Central Asia. It may be new to 
many to learn that Russia has been active in Asia for nearly 
two centuries. She has been remarkably snecessful. Mr. 
Vambery says: “ No instance has yet been known of the Rus- 
sians ever retracing their steps backwards in any part of Asia.” 
General Perovsky said, in his letter of July 5, 1858, to the 
commandant of Fort Ak Mesjid: “The Russians have come 
hither not for a day, nor yet for a year, but for all time. They 
will not retire.” And this marvelous feat of conquest Russia 
hag accomplished without the aid of telegraphs or railroads, in 
spite of savage tribes and fierce fanatics who opposed her, and 
in the face of natural obstacles, which one might suppose 
would impede forever the progress of civilization. 

The method of Russia’s advance is quite uniform, and is 
briefly indicated as follows. She sends to the frontier a body 
of soldiers to build a temporary fort, or to establish a perma- 
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nent military post for the protection of traders and peaceable 
settlers. These traders and settlers are often molested by the 
wild tribes in the neighborhood. The Russian authorities call 
upon the Ameer, or Khan, or local governor, as the case may 
be, for indemnities. When these are not furnished, and usu- 
ally they are not, the Russian forces advance, seize a certain 
amount of territory, which in time is sure to be incorporated 
with Russia’s dominions, and governed, as expediency may dic- 
tate, by a Russian general, or by a native ruler ,in the capacity 
of a tributary and dependent. But Englishmen are constantly 
criticizing Russia's policy, as if like a lion she were only seek- 
ing prey to devour. The real question, however, in which the 
world is interested is between barbarism and civilization. 
When the question was between our Peace Commissioners and 
the Modocs, we decided at once as to which party had a right 
to prevail. We have a parallel case in Central Asia. Her 
tribes and governments were opposed to civilization and pro- 
gress. They used all the means at their command to check 
both. And nothing less than the shadow of a great power ad- 
vancing from the north could compel them into decent beha- 
vior. Hence to lavish sympathy upon the conquered Uzbeg 
is as inappropriate and absurd as to lavish it upon the con- 
quered Modoc. Let us take a single prominent and fair exam- 
ple, that of Russia’s conquest of Khiva. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Russia for a half, or perhaps a whole, century has 
endured from Khiva what neither England nor America would 
have endured from any tribe for a single year. As long ago 
as 1714, Peter the Great formed a plan of »stablishing over- 
land communication between his country and India. He sent 
out an expedition in 1717 to Khiva to force it into acquies- 
cence to his plans, as well as to explore the Caspian and the 
Oxus, and ascertain how far in the direction of India this 
river was navigable. This expedition met with disaster; the 
men were all murdered by the Khiva people, and Bekovitch, 
its leader, is said to have been flayed alive. Since then, 
Khiva has sent out raiding parties against the settled popula- 
tions in the northwest that were subject to Russia; she has 
always exacted heavy or ruinous tributes of Russia’s caravans, 
and frequenty captured the whole caravan itself; her subjects 
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captured Russian fishermen on the Caspian and sold them as 
slaves; and from 1841 to 1871, the history of Khiva’s conduct 
towards Russia has been one of raids, robberies, cutting off of 
forces, interfering with commerce, instigating nomad tribes 
against Russia, producing constant and universal disorder, and 
making life and property everywhere insecure. In 1869 Gen- 
eral Kauffmann wrote to the Khan of Khiva to release certain 
Russian slaves, to which no response was made. Subsequently 
other letters were sent with similar requests, which the Khan 
replied to in an insulting tone, even daring Russia to do her 
worst. The General proposed to punish Khiva by advancing 
there with his army, but he was checked in his plan by orders 
from St. Petersburg. In 1872 the Khan sought aid of Afghan- 
istan, and even of the Queen of England, but was advised to 
come to terms with Russia. The Khiva'y people continued, as 
if they were merely savage land pirates, to commit terrible 
offenses against the Russians, Russia could endure it no 
longer. In the spring of 1873, six avenging columns, from as 
many different points, were directed against the long offending 
State. The world knows the result. We are sure that Russia 
in her connection with Khiva has exhibited a patience and a 
forbearance which neither England nor America would have 
done had the case been theirs) England may be more civil- 
ized than Russia, yet had this case been hers, she would long 
ago have summoned the bayonet and the cannon to clean out a 
nest of fanatics that disgracefully persisted in hindering the 
progress of civilization. 

We can heartily endorse what the London Quarterly Review 
for April, 1865, says, namely: “It is assuredly a great boon to 
humanity that some of the most fertile countries in the world 
should be restored to life and touched by the breath of mate- 
rial progress, It is a matter of thankfulness that bad and cruel 
tyrannies, held disgraceful among Asiatic nations themselves, 
should crumble to dust at the first blow of the Northern Giant. 

In regard to Russia's further progress there is no serious 
physical obstacle in her way until she reaches the Hindoo 
Koosh, By a natural law of growth she must inevitably reach 
those mountains. In a late treaty between Bokhara and 
Russia, it was stipulated that Russia might maintain a military 
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force on the south bank of the Oxus in the neighborhood of 
Afghanistan, if she saw fit. The Russian forces have been at 
Sherri Sebz, the birthplace of Timur. Strange reversion of 
history! Nearly five centuries ago the Tartars under Timur 
had been in Hungary and Poland, and the terrified Danes were 
kept back from their herring fisheries for a whole year, dread- 
ing the approach of the Asiatic conqueror. Now, the birth- 
place and royal cities of his great empire are ruled by the 
representatives of a European power. If the Hindoo Koosh 
are the natural limit of Russia from the north, the Suleiman 
and Himalaya Mountains are much more the natural limit of 
the English from the south. Yet there is an intervening belt 
of country before which there is doubtless some fate or fortune. 
Mr. Bellew makes a significant remark, which every historian 
will accept at once, to the effect that the belt of country lying 
between Russia and British India must in time yield to one or 
the other power. It cannot remain neutral, nor can it remain 
in barbarism. Civilization must advance. Let us suppose 
that Russia takes Merv, as it is reported that she has done, or 
is about to do. The nomad tribes, which live by robbing car- 
avans and peaceful settlers, will rob the Russian settlers, and 
perhaps flee to Afghan territory for protection. Now who 
shall compel these robbers to keep the peace? This question 
is already being discussed between England and Russia. 
Russia wants England to guarantee the neutrality of Afghan, 
which England will not do, for she knows that she cannot 
compel those nomads to behave themselves. But suppose that 
England and Russia agree simply that Afghan shall be neutral 
territory. Afghan then must keep her nomads from robbing 
the Russians, or Russia will defend her own people as she has 
done in numberless cases before, which means the conquest of 
the territory whence the trouble arises. Afghan would proba- 
bly crumble away. 

We have no hesitation in saying, with Mr. Vambery, that 
Russia has her eye on Herat. This is the key of India on the 
north. Every great Asiatic conqueror has seen its importance, 
and struggled for the possession of it: and history records more 
than fifty sieges which it has had to endure on account of its 
importance, for the conquest of Asia. From Meshed to Herat 
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an army can march in eight days, and from Meshed to the Cas- 
pian in eight or ten days. English statesmen admit that it is 
impossible to prevent the establishment of Russian influence 
over Persia. A Russian fleet on the Caspian, and the Russian 
authority established at Herat, and Northern Persia would be 
little more than a dependency of Russia. And Russia will ex- 
tend and consolidate her power in Central Asia, regardless of 
the hopes or fears of Englishmen. English writers raise a 
great many theoretical obstacles to Russia’s advance. Mean- 
while Russia marches on slow, but resistless, as the advance of 
an Atlantic tide; and in almost every English paper that 
appears upon this subject, there is evideut an unexpressed con- 
viction that England is powerless to dictate to Russia what 
the limit of her advance shall be. Russia is silent; studies 
geography, makes plans, and the world hears suddenly of 
some brilliant success which she has achieved. Months after- 
wards England succeeds in understanding what has been done. 

t the risk of some repetition, we ask the reader to find on 
as good a map as may be at his command the following places: 
first, look at the Caucasus region, which belongs to Russia, and 
where she has an army of two bundred thousand men. Then, 
her communications with the Caspian are excellent. Upon 
the Caspian there is a fine Russian fleet. An army can march 
in from sixteen to twenty days from the Caspian to Herat. 
Northern Persia is practically in the power of Russia. Russia, 
we suppose, is already at Merv, and consequently controls the 
valley up to the foot of the hills, on the other side of which lies 
Herat. Herat is the key of India on the north. Candahar is 
about four hundred miles from Herat; and the military route 
to India is by Candahar, and not by Cabul. Then let the 
reader remember the influence of Russia in Eastern Turkestan, 
and that by the annexation of Kulja on the southern slopes of 
the Thian Shan Mountains, she controls the roads which lead 
to India through the dominions of Yakub Beg. Russia’s con- 
nection with Persia and Afghanistan will, no doubt, in the 
immediate future attract the most serious attention. It is said 
that if Russia occupies Herat, the English must advance to 
Candahar. But it is to be hoped that England will not attempt 
to control territory beyond the passes of the Suleiman Moun- 
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tains. Let Russia advance to the Suleiman if she wishes to, 
and can do so; in that case wild tribes will be subdued, order 
and safety will prevail where now all is anarchy, and England 
and Russia can meet as merchants and not as armed enemies 
seeking each other’s destruction. 

But the more we study this subject, the more we are con- 
vinced of the absurdity of the fear that Russia has any serious 
designs on India. Suppose Russia were to absorb all the ter- 
ritory north of the Himalaya and Suleiman Mountains, England 
could defend the passes in such a way that all the world could 
not break through them. If one should say that Russia cher- 
ished the ultimate design of absorbing Persia, one would give 
thus a more probable guess. In that way she might to some 
extent cripple England. The day, however, for a collision be- 
tween these two great powers in Asia is yet far off, unless, as 
we have said, Russia occupies Herat, and the English in their 
alarm occupy Candahar. The former is probable: the latter 
would be a very unwise act, and one which England would in 
the end have cause to regret. 

But while we watch with interest the great game that is 
being played on that vast continent by England and Russia, 
there are questions of greater importance than who shall be the 
winner in this contest, to which we on this side the globe 
ought to give our earnest attention. Humanity, geographical 
knowledge, the development of material resources, the history 
of languages and religions, the advancement of Christianity, all 
the questions which pertain to science, all the interests of civil- 
ization, demand that some power which can do it, be it Russia 
or England, should knock at the gates of those citadels of fan- 
aticism and cruelty which have so long resisted all progress, 
until they are wide open for the free admission of missionaries 
and teachers, of railroads and commerce, of the army of peace- 
ful men, who will develop the surprising resources of those 
fertile valleys, and the vast mineral wealth of those many 
mountains and hills. 
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ArticLe IL—HERBERT SPENCER’S PROPOSED RECON- 
CILIATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Ir rarely happens that the publication of a philosophical 
treatise awakens an interest so general and cordial as that 
which greeted the appearance of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First 
Principles,* constituting the opening volume of his grand sys- 
tem of philosophy. Much of the éclat which attended the 
publication of this volume was undoubtedly due to the 
announcement and exposition, which it contained, of a grand 
law of evolution, which claimed to bear sway in every depart- 
ment of change, from the infinitesimal scale of atoms and mole- 
cules to the measureless range of the planetary spaces—from 
the lowest forms of inorganic matter to the highest manifesta- 
tions of life and mind. But the good-will of thoughtful per- 
sons was especially drawn to Mr. Spencer’s proposed reconcilia- 
tion between science and religion. He was hailed by the 
periodical press as a scientist “ who does not treat the subject 
of religion with supercilious neglect,” who “is not chargeable 
with excluding God from the universe, or denying all revela- 
tion of Him in His works.” Says one reviewer: “ Mr. Spencer 
comes in good faith from what has been so long a hostile camp, 
bringing a flag of truce and presenting terms of agreement, 
meant to be honorable to both parties.” As regards the 
author’s proposed basis of religion and terms of agreement be- 
tween religion and science, another reviewer parries objections, 
and vindicates the view presented as pre-eminently the religious 
position, by alleging “ that the doctrine itself is so profoundly, 
so intensely, so overwhelmingly religious, nay, so utterly and 
entirely CHRISTIAN, that its true meaning could not be seen 
for very glory.” The reviewer goes on to say: “ Like Moses 
when he came down from the Mount, this . . . . philos- 
ophy comes with a veil over its face, that its too divine radiance 
may be hidden for a time. This is Science, that has been con- 





* First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. By HeRpert SPENCER. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1866. 
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versing with Gop, and brings in her hand His law written on 
tables of stone.” Such was the response of cordiality, at times 
rising to enthusiasm, which greeted Mr. Spencer’s exposition of 
the relation between science and religion. 

Holding the author responsible neither for the extravagant 
claims nor the confused rhetoric put forth by his eulogist last 
quoted, we may venture, undazzled by “the glory that excel- 
leth,” to come directly to the examination of his proposed 
basis of agreement between religion and science,—-the “law 
written on tables of stone,” which Science, having conversed 
with God, presents, through him, for our consideration. The 
brightness of the face of the revealer need not interfere, in the 
least, with the reading of the handwriting on the tables of 
stone, which he has brought with him from the mount of vision. 
In a word, we shall be treating the author with all due respect, 
if we meet him in candor and fairness as one who ‘comes in 

presenting terms of agreement meant to 
be honorable to both parties.” In this spirit we would proceed 
to inquire how far the proposed terms of agreement are, and 
ought to be satisfactory, to the parties in question. 

Mr. Spencer sets out with a plea for religion,—an argument 
to prove that there is a basis for religion in the reality of things. 
He assumes that there may be a class of honest doubters, “ who, 
in contempt for its follies, and disgust at its corruptions, have 
contracted towards religion a repugnance which makes them 
overlook the fundamental verity contained in it.” (p. 17.) 
Accordingly he enters into an elaborate discussion to make it 
apparent that there must be a fundamental verity at the basis 
of religion. 

The author starts with the very plausible assumption, that 
wide-spread beliefs, however erroneous in their main features, 
must owe their prevalence to some elements of truth which 
they contain. And when two such beliefs are found in seem- 
ing conflict with each other, it is only another step in the same 
direction to assume that they embrace some common element 
of truth in which they may meet and agree. This is illustrated 
by the widely divergent views of human government, which 
have been held in different ages and countries. Thus all the 
conflicting theories of government, from that which deifies the 
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ruler and enslaves the subject, through all gradations, to that 
which makes the ruler the mere servant of the people, are said 
to embrace this principle in common,—“ the subordination of 
individual actions to social requirements.” (p. 9.) 

lt is a plausible induction from this illustrative example, that 
all religious beliefs, however conflicting in some of their ele- 
ments, must embrace some common truth in which they are at 
one with each other. The same inference would also hold 
good with regard to any seeming conflict between religion and 
science. So far as they occupy common ground, according to 
Mr. Spencer, there must be some common basis of truth, on 
which they may meet and be reconciled. 

The author sets forth the need of such a reconciliation in 
language which, to a large proportion of his readers, must 
seem somewhat exaggerated. He says: “Of all antagonisms 
of belief, the oldest, the widest, the most profound, and the 
most important is that between religion and science.” (p. 11.) 
He draws a lively picture of the animosities of the strife be- 
tween the contending parties to this antagonism. On the one 
side are the indignant scientists, overflowing with contempt 
and disgust at the follies and corruptions of religion; on the 
other the alarmed religionists, offended to the last degree by 
the destructive criticisms of science, and inspired with a certain 
inarticulate dread by the remembrance of the rude shakes 
which science has given to many of their most cherished con- 
victions. (pp. 17, 18, 21.) 

Such is the author's picture of the conflict between religion 
and science. The candid reader, whether religionist or scien- 
tist, will hardly accept it as a fair representation of the contest 
which it professes to set forth. It is, however, a not wholly 
untrue delineation of the chronic wrangle between a small 
class of bigots in religion and a corresponding class of egotists 
in science. But it is not a just representation of any contest, 
properly so called, between science and religion. Apart from 
extremists of both classes, there is the great body of thought- 
ful persons, who have no sympathy with the cowardly anger of 
bigots at the freedom of scientific investigation, and are amused 
rather than offended at the supercilious conceit of egotists in 
science; and yet such persons are calmly accepting all the 
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valid results of scientific progress, and are finding in those 
results the confirmation of whatever is most vital in their re- 
ligious creeds. The process of reconciliation between religion 
and science must consist in the progressive adjustment, in such 
minds, of any seeming antagonism between religious belief and 
positive knowledge, which may arise in the progress of scien- 
tific discovery. We shall have occasion to consider, as we pro- 
ceed, how far the author’s plan of reconciliation is adapted to 
aid candid inquirers, of this class, in coming to satisfactory 
resu!ts. 

Mr. Spencer’s representation of the contest between religion 
and science is open to objection in another respect. With an 
evident intent to treat religion with respect, he leans with an 
obvious partiality to the side of science. While the intolerance 
of science is set forth in an apologetic tone, as springing from a 
generous indignation at the follies and corruptions of religion, 
the hostile attitude of religion is represented as consisting of 
helpless anger, unthinking prejudice, and suspicious dread. 
(pp. 17, 18.) This attitude of the author is noticeable as re- 
vealing a bias, which does not promise very liberal concessions 
to religion, in the terms of reconciliation to be proposed in the 
sequel. 

Having set forth the alleged antagonism between religion 
and science, in the manner indicated above, the author proceeds 
to urge a very conclusive plea in favor of religion. “The 
universality of religious ideas, their independent evolution 
among different primitive races, and their great vitality,” are 
adduced as conclusive proof that “ religion, if not supernatur- 
ally derived, .... must be derived out of human experi- 
ences,” and must, therefore, be based on something deep in the 
nature of man and in the constitution of things. (pp. 14, 15.) 
It is next assumed, without argument, that science is substan- 
tially true. (pp. 18, 19.) Hence arises the exigency for the 
search, among the conceptions of religion and science respect- 
ively, for the truths common to both, in which they may come 
together in happy and lasting reconciliation. 

The method of seeking for the truth, in which religion and 
science shall coalesce, is next set forth. Under this head the 
direction of the search and the kind of truth to be sought are 
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pointed out. Beginning with religion, the author assumes that 
the truth to be sought must be some fundamental verity, which 
lies hidden in all religions, even the rudest. In other words, 
the fundamental verity in question must be an “ element common 
to all religions.” It is essential that this common element be 
found, in order that the diverse religions may come to an agree 
ment among themselves, as a preliminary step towards making 
their peace with science. But the author adds, “ this element 
must be more abstract than any current religious doctrine.” 
This is a concession to the scruples of science. For the author 
maintains that no belief, which goes beyond this simple abstract 
element, can serve as the desired basis of agreement. “ For,” 
says he, “science cannot recognize beliefs like these; they lie 
beyond its sphere.” (p. 23.) 

In like manner, we are called to explore science in search of 
a fundamental verity, on which it is to come to an agreement 
with religion. And here we are told, that the basis of agree- 
ment sought can be no truth of mathematics, physics, or chem- 
istry,—‘ no generalization of the phenomena of space, of time, 
of matter, of force,” since “religion can take no cognizance of 
special scientific doctrines.” In short, the basis of agreement, 
which is sought for, must be “‘a fact, which science recognizes 
in common with religion,”—“ the most abstract truth contained 
in religion and the most abstract truth contained in science,”—a 
truth both of religion and science, which each “ will assert with 
all possible emphasis,” in the absence of the other. (pp. 22-24.) 

If we could forget the one-sided representation of the alleged 
antagonism between science and religion, we should say that 
the proposed plan of reconciliation thus far deals fairly with 
both parties. The feasibility of the plan is yet to be tried by 
the test of success. 

As a preliminary step to entering on the search for the fun- 
damental verity supposed to be common to all religions, the 
author invents a very ingenious logical machinery for separat- 
ing the chaff of error from the grain of truth which he is seek- 
ing. It consists in a method of distinguishing those concep- 
tions, which stand for realities—which they truly, and more or 
less completely, represent—from a class of illusive conceptions, 
which represent no corresponding realities. Of course those 
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religious conceptions, which are found to be of the latter class, 
are set aside as illegitimate, while those of the first class are 
recognized as valid. The following is a brief summary of the 
logical artifice referred to. 

A conception may be said to be complete when the attri- 
butes of the object conceived are such in kind and number, that 
they can be represented in consciousness so nearly at the same 
time as to seem to be all present together. As objects con 
ceived become larger and more complex, the conception of them 
is incomplete, and is said to be symbolical. The conception of 
the earth as a sphere, and the conception of the solar system, 
as also conceptions of general classes, are said to be of this 
description. 

Symbolical conceptions are said to be legitimate or to repre- 
sent realities, when we are able to verify them by some cumu- 
lative or indirect process of thought, or by the fulfillment of 
predictions based upon them. Such as cannot be thus verified 
are pronounced to be illegitimate and illusive. From the habit 
of treating verifiable symbolical conceptions, which are based 
on partial knowledge, as representing realities, the author thinks 
we pass to that of treating mere fictions, based on no actual 
knowledge, as representing real existences. Of course, those 
elements of religious beliefs which are said to involve unveri- 
fiable symbolical conceptions are pronounced illusive. When 
all such conceptions are winnowed out of the great mass of 
current religious beliefs, the ultimate religious ideas, which 
constitute the fundamental verity common to all religions, wil] 
be found. (pp. 25-29.) 

The author first applies the foregoing principles to the ques- 
tion of the origin of the universe,—a question involved in all 
forms of religious belief. He assumes, that in all our attempts 
even to conceive of the origin of the universe, we are only able 
to form conceptions of the illegitimate and illusive kind, which, 
by no process of verification, can be proved to correspond to 
any real existence. If we try to think of the universe as self- 
existent, self-created, or created by external agency, we are said 
to be alike baffled, in either case, in our effort to form any legit- 
imate conception, or even to find a thinkable basis of reality. 
Under this head, the doctrine of a personal creator is set aside 


as illusive. (pp. 30-36.) 
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If from the question of the origin of the universe, we pass 
to that of its nature, the same difficulties are said to meet us 
under new aspects. In thinking of the realities that affect our 
senses, we necessarily recognize a cause; and in reasoning on 
the relation of cause to the universe, we come to the idea of a 
first cause. To make out an adequate first cause, we must 
recognize that cause as infinite and absolute. But when we try 
to verify our supposed conception of a first cause, in thinking 
of this cause as infinite and absolute, we find, according to our 
author, the attributes of causality, infinitude, and absoluteness 
mutually destructive of each other; and our symbolical concep- 
tion of an infinite and absolute first cause proves to be of the 
illegitimate order, and the object of it unthinkable. (pp. 36-42.) 

Turning now to religion to see what remains of it, after this 
winnowing process, the author finds a very smail but precious 
remnant, which he recognizes as the fundamental verity which 
he is seeking. It meets the tests previously laid down, in being 
a common constituent of all religions, and “the most abstract of 
all religious doctrines.” (p.45.) Affirming that “every religion 
may be defined as an @ priori theory of the universe,” he claims 
that “every theory tacitly asserts two things: firstly, that there 
is something to be explained: and secondly, that such and such is 
the explanation.” That is, every religion assumes that the uni- 
verse presents a great problem for solution; and each one at- 
tempts the solution in its own several way. But all of these 
attempted solutions are set aside as made up of symbolical 
conceptions of the unverifiable, illusive kind: and there only 
remains, as the substance and whole content of religion, the 
recognition of “something to be explained,” of “a problem to 
be solved,” of “questions that press for solution” (p. 80), of “a 
mystery ever pressing for interpretation.” (p. 44.) But not 
only are all the attempted interpretations of the mystery of the 
universe set aside as illusive, but all conceivable interpretations 
are demolished by the same logical enginery, which has done 
execution on all extant systems of religious belief. And thus 
to the recognition of the unsolved mystery must be added the 
recognition of the impossibility of any solution whatever. The 
final result, the creed of creeds, which is reached at last, may 
be summed up in two articles: 1st. The universe everywhere 
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manifests causal power: 2d. The power thus manifested is inex- 
plicable. Or, in the words of the author, “the power which the 
universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.” On this basis 
science is expected to be at one with religion. To accomplish 
this result, Mr. Spencer next goes in search of ultimate scien- 
tific ideas. (p. 46.) 

Before following the author in the next step of the inquiry, 
it is proper to call attention to a seeming inconsistency in his 
manner of setting forth the ultimate religious ideas reached by 
the previous inquiry. He defines religion “as an d@ priori theory 
of the universe.” He sets aside, as illusive, all actual and all 
possible theories of the universe within the sphere occupied by 
religion, leaving only, as the all of religion, the recognition of 
the unsolved problem, and an intense craving for an impossible 
solution, After this demolition, what is there remaining of 
religion, that can properly be called a theory of any kind? 
Mr. Spencer ought to define again, and to make religion consist 
in a feeling of omnipresent “mystery ever pressing for inter- 
pretation,” as is implied in the final result of his research into 
ultimate religious ideas. He sets out with something quite 
different. He begins with religion “as an @ priori theory of 
the universe.” He makes religion, in the end, a felt need— 
never to be satisfied—of some theoretic explanation of the 
mystery of the universe. In brief, religion is a theory ; reli- 
gion isa felt need of a theory; or religion is a felt need of 
religion. 

Passing on to the consideration of ultimate scientific ideas, 
the author takes up the ideas of space and time, of matter, 
force, and motion, and assumes to show that they all run into 
symbolic conceptions of the illegitimate order, incapable of 
expansion into real conceptions, and not admitting of any 
other mode of verification. (pp. 47-54.) Or, if we turn to con- 
sciousness, as affected by the external world, and attempt to 
deal with the conceptions of the subjective and the objective, 
we shall, according to our author, find ourselves at last amid 
another crowd of symbolic conceptions of the unverifiable, 
illusive kind. (p. 61, et seq.) The conclusion is that “ ultimate 
religious and ultimate scientific ideas alike turn out to be mere 
symbols of the actual, not cognitions of it.” (p. 68.) As religion 
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finds itself, at last, face to face with the vast unknown and 
unknowable, so science, in the end, must stop and bow before 
the same impenetrable mystery of the unsearchable. Thus a 
basis of agreement between religion and science is found at 
last. 

The author goes on to confirm the conclusion, already 
reached, in a chapter on the relativity of all knowledge. From 
the relativity of all actual knowledge is deduced the inscrut- 
ableness of things in their essential nature. The author deduces 
the relativity of all knowledge from an analysis of the product 
of thought, as embodied in the inductions, generalizations, and 
classifications of science (p. 69); from an analysis of the process 
of thought in working out these inductions, generalizations, and 
classifications (p. 74) ; and from the nature of all vital relations. 
“Life,” says the author, “in all its manifestations, inclusive of 
intelligence in its highest forms, consists in the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations.” From 
which the relative character of our knowledge necessarily 
follows. (p. 85.) But this exposition of the relativity of knowl- 
edge brings us again face to face with inexplicable mystery, 
which transcends all know!edge. 

The next step of procedure is to set forth, a little more 
definitely, the transcendent mystery, which remains as the whole 
creed of religion, after everything else has been scattered to the 
winds, and which science meets and recognizes as the impass- 
able barrier, at which every path of scientific research comes to 
an end. Assuming to have demonstrated the relativity of all 
real knowledge, the author asks, “‘ What must we say concern- 
ing that which transcends knowledge?” If all knowledge is 
relative, does that necessarily negative every form of conscious- 
ness outside of the relative? A more important question 
still—does it negative all reality outside of the relative? (p. 87.) 

In answering the first question the author distinguishes 
between a definite consciousness, made definite by its limiting 
relations, and an indefinite consciousness, which remains after 
all limiting relations have been abstracted. He maintains that 
this latter is a real form of consciousness, though not properly 
a concept, or knowledge. (pp. 90, 91.) He asserts that this is 
an indestructible element of every relative conception, the 
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ultimate element in all forms of thought, which no extent of 
abstraction caneliminate. As regards the existence of a reality, 
corresponding to this indefinite consciousness, the author holds 
that the belief in such real existence is a necessary datum of 
consciousness. He contends that the consciousness of the 
finite implies the belief in the reality of the infinite, and that 
the consciousness of the relative includes the belief in the exist- 
ence of the absolute. That this belief is valid is argued from 
its indestructibility, its persistence in consciousness, in spite 
of every effort to suppress it—this being the author’s test of the 
validity of all forms of belief. (p. 96.) 

The basis of reconciliation, towards which the author is 
laboring, is made to consist in the agreeing results reached by 
religion and science respectively, through different routes of 
research. Religion is said to start with a creed more or less 
concrete. But it is claimed that logical criticism eliminates 
one concrete element after another, till there is only left the 
recognition of omnipresent, inscrutable power manifested 
through the phenomena of the universe. (p. 100.) On the other 
hand, science sets out with the observation of external objects 
and their phenomena, and proceeds to co-ordinate them under 
general classes and laws, successively reaching results more 
and more general and abstract, till it is brought to a stand 
before the same omnipresent incrutable power, which is said to 
be the basis of all phenomenal existence. Thus it is claimed 
that both religion and science teach the doctrine that “all 
things are manifestations of a poWer that transcends our know!- 
edge.” (p. 100.) 

This power, which we are compelled to believe in as under- 
lying all phenomena, is variously designated by the author, as 
the incrutable power, the ultimate existence, the ultimate reality, 
the first cause, and the ultimate cause. Thus he recognizes 
and sanctions a necessary and authoritative belief in the exist- 
ence of omnipresent causal power. But as this power is said 
to transcend human knowledge, we are forbidden to ascribe to 
it any attributes whatever. Mr. Spencer is particularly strenu- 
ous in opposing the ascription to the ultimate cause of the 
attributes of personality, i.e. conscious intelligence and will. 
In short, religion and science are said to agree in recognizing a 
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first cause, or an ultimate cause of al] phenomenal existence ; 
but both alike are forbidden to ascribe to the ultimate cause 
the character of a personal Creator. 

The careful reader of Mr. Spencer's discussion will not doubt 
that he is seriously in earnest in his proposal of terms of recon- 
ciliation between religion and science. He urges the acceptance 
of the proposed terms by reasons which may be summed up 
under two heads. 1. It is urged that the proposed terms of 
agreement are valid in logic. and that they are the only terms 
to which such validity can be ascribed. 2. It is claimed that 
the proposed terms of agreement present a religion which is 
vastly superior, in all that is essential to religion, to the current 
forms of religious belief. We come now to enquire how far 
the proposed terms of agreement ought, in the light of the 
arguments by which they are supported, to be satisfactory to 
the alleged antagonistic parties, who are expected to agree to 
them? 

It may be presumed that the skeptical scientist will not be 
very likely to complain of the proposed terms of agreement. 
He can hardly object to the acceptance of a creed so meagre— 
one which not only tolerates but justifies his principal doubts 
and denials with regard to current religious doctrines. He will, 
however, be likely to think less of the alleged superior quality 
of the proposed new religion than of smallness of the quantity 
which is offered for his acceptance. But ought the Christian 
believer to be satisfied with the proposed terms of reconcilia- 
tion? Do the arguments by which the proposed basis of agree- 
ment is assumed to have been settled, deal fairly and impartially 
with the facts of the case, and is the logic without flaw. 
Moreover, does the proposed new religion obviously possess 
the superior qualities ascribed to it by Mr. Spencer? Will 
those who accept the theism of the New Testament, feel com- 
pelled by Mr. Spencer's logic, or attracted by the charms of the 
inscrutable ultimate cause, to give up their faith in an omnipo- 
tent personal Father? Before taking such a step the Christian 
believer will weigh well the arguments which urge him to it. 

Those who have accepted the theism of the New Testament 
and have found satisfaction in the religious life which it incul- 
cates, will be disappointed at the smallness of the remnant of 
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their faith which is left by the destructive criticism of Mr. 
Spencer. They will be inclined to ask why it is that the 
abstract element, dwelt upon by the author with so much 
emphasis and iteration, is all that is left of religion, while the 
entire fabric of science is left standing to enshrine and preserve 
the sole precious relic which remains to religion? It may not 
be amiss to inquire whether this result has been legitimately 
reached. 

While we agree with the author, that the basis of agreement, 
among the various religious beliefs, must consist of elements 
common to them all, it seems to us arbitrary and illogical to 
insist that religion shall yield up, in deference to science, every- 
thing except some naked abstraction about which a difference 
of opinion is impossible. If science contains truths—as Mr. 
Spencer alleges—of which “ religion takes no cognizance,” why 
may not religion contain doctrines, which are still true, though 
“science cannot recognize beliefs like these?” (p. 23.) Ifa 
scientific doctrine is not invalidated by the fact that it cannot 
properly be brought within the sphere of religion, why should 
a religious doctrine be declared invalid, because it cannot be 
legitimately recognized by science. 

Mr. Spencer is not consistent with himself in rejecting every 
doctrine of religion which lies outside of the abstract element 
in which religion and science are said to agree. He alleges the 
fundamental truthfulness of religious ideas—or religion in 
general—on the ground of their universality, independent evolution 
among different primitive races, and great vitality. (p. 14.) He 
afterwards mentions certain religious doctrines which, “ common 
though they may be to all religions,” are set aside from “ the 
desired basis of agreement” as invalid, because “ science cannot 
recognize” them. (p. 23.) For the same reason all religious 
beliefs are set aside as untrue, except the sole abstract element, 
which is saved, nursed, and caressed as the substance and all of 
religion. In thus rejecting beliefs, which are admitted to be 
common to all religions, Mr. Spencer violates his own princi- 
ples. A belief which is common to all religions has the same 
evidence of its fundamental truthfulness as that on which the 
author grounds the validity of religion in general; that is, 
unwersality, independent evolution, and tenacious vitality. All of 
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these tests are implied in the fact, that a belief is common to all 
religions. The common elements of all religions may, there- 
fore, be allowed to stand on this evidence of their truthfulness, 
though they may be beyond the sphere of science; just as 
“special scientific doctrines” are allowed to stand on their own 
intrinsic evidence of validity, notwithstanding they lie beyond 
the sphere of religion. 

In following the logic of the author to the results which he 
reaches, it is interesting to notice his peculiar method of dealing 
with the abstract, and the ingenious mechanism by which he 
carries on the process of abstraction. Llustrations of the 
method and mechanism referred to may be gathered from the 
ground already passed over. 

The common elements, which are to constitute the basis of 
agreement among different religions, are what “remains after 
their discordant peculiarities have been . . . . cancelled.” 
(p. 23.) The abstract element which is to constitute the basis of 
agreement between religion and science is what remains of 
religion after everything else has been cancelled by the author's 
destructive criticism: and what remains of science after every- 
thing else has been demporarily set aside, till “the desired basis 
of agreement” is established. While the elements of religion, 
which are set aside by the author’s method of abstraction, are 
permanently “cancelled,” the scientific doctrines thus set aside 
are only held in temporary abeyance, afterwards to be restored 
in full force. If the result reached is remarkable, the logical 
mechanism by which it is brought about is peculiar. 

The reader will perceive that Mr. Spencer’s notion of the ab- 
stract is that of the residuum, which is left behind, after every 
separable element of a concrete has been removed. (pp. 91, 94.) 
Thus space is defined to be the abstract of all co-existences. 
(pp. 229, 280.) ‘The method of arriving at this abstract is illus- 
trated thus: “Our conception of matter . . . . is that 
of co-existent positions, that offer resistance.” . . . “We 
think of body as bounded by surfaces that resist, and as made 
up throughout of parts that resist. Mentally abstract the co- 
existent resistances, and the consciousness of body disappears, 
leaving behind it the consciousness of space.” (p. 2382.) In the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, the abstract is some element 
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of a concrete conception, which has been isolated in thought for 
the purpose of separate contemplation. According to Mr. 
Spencer’s use of the term, the abstract is that element of the 
concrete which remains behind when abstraction has reached 
its utmost limit. In other words, the abstract is that which can 
never be abstracted ; it is the persistent residuum, which is left 
after every other element has been removed by abstraction. 
We do not deny that the persistent residuum of a concrete con- 
ception, which remains behind after all other elements have 
been abstracted, is itself quite abstract. We call attention to 
the subject, that the reader may perceive how admirably the 
author’s notion of the abstract and of the process of abstraction 
fits into the mechanism of symbolical conceptions, with the 
tests of their validity. He will also see how ingeniously me- 
chanical, rather than logical, is the process by which Mr. Spen- 
cer arrives at the tenuous residuum of religion, which he offers 
to the acceptance of mankind. 

Let us now see how far we are able to agree with Mr. Spen- 
cer, touching the ultimate religion towards which the human 
race is supposed to be tending. We agree with the author in 
recognizing a power behind phenomena which is inscrutable, 
as regards the ultimate basis of its existence. We accept with- 
out objection his favorite designation of that power, as the ulti- 
mate cause. But when he denies to the ultimate cause all 
assignable attributes, we dissent. Particularly do we dissent 
from his denial of the attribute of personality. And this is the 
only dissent that we care to insist upon in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. Is the ultimate cause a person with the attributes of 
intelligence and will? This is the question which will mainly 
occupy us through the remainder of this Article. 

In the first place, the personality of the power which is be- 
hind phenomena is a doctrine of all aboriginal religions, and 
bas survived all the changes which have modified the multi- 
tudinous creeds of our race, in other respects. This is implied 
by the author when he speaks of “fetishism, which assumes a 
separate personality behind every phenomenon ;” of “polythe- 
ism, in which these personalities are partially generalized ;” of 
‘monotheism, in which they are wholly generalized ;” and of 
“ pantheism, in which the generalized personality becomes one 
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with the phenomena.” (p. 43.) We have the same evidence 
that the doctrine of the personality of the ultimate cause is 
grounded in truth, as that which is urged by the author in 
favor of the assumption, that there is a fundamental verity at 
the basis of religion as such. The presumption, then, in favor 
of this doctrine should be allowed to stand, unless it can be set 
aside by valid arguments. 

The objections of the author to the doctrine of the personality 
of the ultimate cause may be summed up under two heads: 1. 
The so-called conception of such a personality is a symbolical 
conception of the unverifiable, illusive kind. 2. The observed 
uniformities of the natural order negative the idea of personal 
agency working behind phenomenal existence. 

As regards the first objection, it lies equally against the doc- 
trine of the inscrutable ultimate cause. For the only concep- 
tion, that we can form of the ultimate cause, is at best an “ in- 
definite consciousness,” as the author calls it, a symbolic con- 
ception, unverifiable by any of the methods of verification laid 
down by him. No “cumulative or indirect process of thought,” 
no “predictions based upon it,” can add to our conviction that 
our “indefinite consciousness” of a power behind phenomena 
corresponds to a reality. Mr. Spencer himself, in the end, rests 
the validity of the conception of the ultimate cause, as repre- 
senting a reality, on its indestructibility, and not on the tests by 
which he tries and condemns other symbolic conceptions. The 
conception of a divine personality has proved indestructible 
through all the changes and revolutions of human history. It 
remains to be seen whether it shall go down before the destruc- 
tive criticism of modern scientific skepticism. 

The author assumes, rather than proves, that the observed 
uniformities of natural law are incompatible with the idea of 
personal agency in the phenomenal world. This assumption 
crops out first in the description of the alleged antagonism be- 
tween religion and science. This antagonism, says Mr. Spen- 
cer, “commenced when the recognition of the simplest uniformi- 
ties in surrounding things set a limit to the previously uni- 
versal fetishism.” (p. 11.) The fallacy of this assumption will 
be apparent, if we direct our attention to another foregone 
assumption, on which it is based. It is assumed in the above 
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affirmation that fetishism was universally established before the 
human race had recognized the simplest uniformities in sur- 
rounding things. It requires no argument to prove, that, with- 
out the recognition of, and conformity to, the uniformities of 
natural law, the human race would have perished long before 
the doctrines of fetishism could have ‘gained universal sway. 
The burnt child dreads and shuns the fire, on the strength of 
its faith in the uniformity of natural order, long before there is 
any evidence of its having accepted the simplest religious creed. 
If, therefore, fetishism ‘assumes a separate personality behind 
every phenomenon” (p. 43), it dees so in spite of previously 
recognized uniformities, and with no feeling of any incompati- 
bility between the two classes of conceptions. 

Assuming that the recognition of the uniformity of natural 
order, and the idea of personal agency at work in that order, 
are logically iacompatible with each other, Mr. Spencer under- 
takes to set forth the process, by which, as he claims, the idea 
of the personality of the ultimate cause is to be eliminated 
from the theory of the universe. “As fast,’ says he, ‘as ex- 
perience proves that certain familiar changes always happen in 
the same sequence, there begins to fade from the mind the con- 
ception of a special personality, to whose variable will they were 
before ascribed. And when, step by step, accumulating obser- 
vations do the like with the less familiar changes, a similar 
modification of belief takes place with respect to them.” (p. 102.) 
This is assumed to be a logical process, which in the end sets 
aside the personality of the ultimate cause, and leaves only the 
“inscrutable power behind phenomena,” as the supreme object 
of worship. 

It is sufficient to say of the alleged process, by which this 
result is said to be reached, that it involves the fallacious 
assumption already noticed ; that systems of religious belief 
precede, in the order of human evolution, the observation of 
the uniformities of natural order. History does not confirm 
such an assumption, and the observed evolution of the indi- 
vidual mind and the witness of consciousness both testify 
directly the reverse. The doctrine of the personality of the 
“power manifested to us through all phenomena” (p. 108) has 
grown into the religious creeds of the race, as an integral ele- 
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ment in them all, in spite of previously observed uniformities ; 
instead of fading out before the advancing generalization of 
natural phenomena. 

Mr. Spencer's argument on this point derives its only show of 
plausibility from the tacit assumption of the capricious varia- 
bility of all wills—a variability inconsistent with observed uni- 
formities. But capricious variability, though a frequent, is not 
a universal accompaniment of voluntary agency. Toa thought- 
ful view of the subject, there is no logical incompatibility be- 
tween a uniform order of sequence and the agency of personal 
volition. Such uniform sequence does forbid us to attribute 
capricious variability to the governing will, but does not compel 
us to deny the reality of personal rule. It rather tends to 
exalt our conception of the comprehensive intelligence and far- 
reaching wisdom which guide the ruling will, and so intensifies 
our conviction of the reality of personal agency. 

Mr. Spencer's life-work furnishes the most convincing of 
proofs, that the thoughts and acts of a personal agent are not 
always destitute of orderly sequence. Whoever carefully 
studies his grand system of philosophy, will find comprehen- 
sive plan in the structure of the system, and orderly sequence 
in the method of its unfolding; and in spite of these observed 
uniformities, the reader will recognize a strong personality at 
work in the construction of the system. Does such a work a: 
this, because of observed uniformities of plan and method, 
afford less evidence of the agency of a personal will than do 
the capricious activities of a little child? 

We are admonished by the author to refrain from assigning 
to the ultimate cause “any attributes whatever, on the ground 
that such attributes, derived as they must be from our own 
natures, are not elevations but degradations.” (p. 109.) Hence 
the doctrine of personal agency in the phenomena and order of 
the universe is disparaged, as an unworthy assimilation of the 
ultimate cause to the nature of man. 

It is noticeable, in the above quotation, that Mr. Spencer 
leaves us no other alternative, but either to ascribe to the ulti- 
mate reality the attributes of our own nature, or to treat the 
object of our worship as utterly unknowable. And so, in con 
templating the ultimate existence, the author himself being 
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judge, the choice lies between anthropomorphism on the one 
hand, and the cognition of a certain mysterious something, 
which “cannot be brought within the forms of thought,” on the 
other. The theist does not hesitate to choose the first alterna- 
tive; and he sees in the choice no degradation of the being to 
whom he yields allegiance. And it seems to us, that the 
author, in spite of himself, sets the example of adopting the 
same choice. With every disposition to interpret Mr. Spencer 
fairly, he seems to us to ascribe attributes to the so-called un- 
knowable, and that the attributes so ascribed are attributes of 
human nature. ‘True, he stops short—inconsistently, as we 
think—of the ascription of personality. But he seems to us 
clearly to ascribe other human attributes to the ultimate exist- 
ence. 

The author's favorite designations of the mysterious some- 
thing, which he recognizes as the basis of phenomenal exist- 
ence, are “ that which is behind appearance,” and “that which is 
maniested in things.” To be consistent, he ought to limit him- 
self to these indefinite terms. But he goes on to ascribe power 
to the unknowable. Moreover, this power is not allowed to rest 
as a mere sleeping potentiality; but it passes out into active 
causation and thus becomes a cause. While the author contends 
that the unknowable “cannot be brought within the forms of 
thought,” do not the terms power and cause, so freely applied 
by him to the mysterious something behind phenomena, 
actually bring it within the forms of thought? While forbid- 
ding the theist to ascribe personality or any other attribute to 
“that which is behind appearance,” does not Mr. Spencer trans- 
gress the limits which he prescribes to others by himself ascrib- 
ing to the unknowable the intelligible attributes of power and 
causality? Moreover, these are human attributes. We know 
power, in the first instance, only by the conscious possession of 
power; and we first know cause only by the conscious exertion 
of a casual act. Thus the author, like the believers in a divine 
personality, does ascribe attributes to “that which is manifested 
in things,” and these attributes belong to human nature, and 
are known within the sphere of human experience, before 
being objectively applied. 

In dealing with force as the cause of evolution, Mr. Spencer 
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again encounters the question of the personality of the power 
which is at work behind phenomena. He admits that “the 
force by which we ourselves produce changes. . . . serves to 
symbolize the cause of changes in general,”—that this personal 
force “is the final disclosure of analysis,” or the ultimate type 
of all force. (pp. 235, 236.) He had previously said, “our 
experience of force is that out of which the idea of matter is 
built,. . . . that forces, standing in certain correlations, form 
the whole content of our idea of matter.” But the relative 
reality, matter, implies an absolute reality, which is said to be 
“some mode of the unknowable, related to the matter we know 
as cause to effect.” (p. 238.) Do not these quotations imply 
that force is that mode of the unknowable which is related to 
matter as cause to effect? This inference is justified by the 
further characterization of “force as the ultimate of ultimates,” 
reached in the last analysis of causation. (p. 235.) And yet 
the force by which we ourselves produce changes is said to be 
“the final disclosure of analysis ;” that is, the ultimate of the 
“ultimate of ultimates,” spoken of above. Thus it would seem, 
that the force which we consciously exert is the symbol of 
that mode—why not say attribute ?—of the unknowable, which 
is the dominant working cause in the phenomenal world. In 
thus transferring our idea of the conscious force, which we 
exert, to external nature, as the symbol of the cause of outward 
phenomena, we again have a human attribute ascribed to “ that 
which is manifested in things.” If such be the result of Mr. 
Spencer's effort to strip the ultimate reality of all conceivable 
attributes, we may venture to affirm the impossibility of recog- 
nizing a real existence behind phenomena, as the basis of phe- 
nomenal existence, without ascribing to that reality attributes 
with which we first became acquainted within the sphere of 
our own consciousness. 

On the strength of Mr. Spencer's obvious admissions, the 
theist might presume to extend the symbolization of the ulti- 
mate cause by our conscious force, to other particulars of con- 
scious agency. He might venture to suggest that our conscious 
force symbolizes the persistent force at work in external nature, 
as a voluntary personal force. As “the force by which we our- 
selves produce changes ” is universally associated with personal 
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intelligence, and, by the law of its nature, acts according to 
plan, producing intelligible results, the theist might venture to 
assume, that our conscious force symbolizes in this respect the 
ultimate cause, when that cause seemingly acts according to 
plan, producing the intelligible results of order and system. 

But Mr. Spencer is ready with his warning against any such 
indirect method of arguing the personality of the ultimate 
cause. He warns us against assuming an identity of nature 
between the subjective and objective forces thus brought into 
comparison. (p. 236.) It is objected, that such an assumption 
would endow a gravitating body with consciousness,—which is 
deemed absurd. (p. 50.) A more specific form of the objec- 
tion is, that the assumption of a likeness in kind between the 
force of which we are immediately conscious, and force as it 
exists out of our consciousness, would imply in a gravitating 
body “a sensation of muscular tension, which cannot be as- 
cribed to it.” It is also objected to the assumed likeness be- 
tween the subjective force and the objective force, “that the 
force which exists outside of our consciousness is persistent, 
while the force of which we are conscious does not persist.” 
(p. 255.) 

As regards Mr. Spencer's first objection, it is sufficient to 
reply, that the assumption of likeness in kind between our sub- 
jective force and the objective force, which exists outside of 
our consciousness, does not necessarily imply the consciousness 
of a gravitating body, as an individual entity; but it does im- 
ply the consciousness of the ultimate cause, which is supposed 
to wield the force of gravity together with all other cosmical 
forces. So far as the autior’s objection denies the attribute of 
consciousness to the ultimate cause, it is a mere begging of the 
question at issue between himself and the theist. 

But the author objects, in the second place, that the assump- 
tion of likeness in kind between our subjective force, and the 
objective force which exists outside of our consciousness, im- 
plies a sensation of muscular tension in a body which mani- 
fests force; which is claimed to be absurd. But the objection 
carries with it such a confusion of ideas between the facts of 
consciousness and the facts of outward observation, that its 
fallacy becomes apparent on a very slight examination. The 
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objection is based on the fallacious assumption, that the con- 
scious exertion of force includes the sensation of muscular ten- 
sion. Now muscular tension is just as much outside of con- 
sciousness as the strain of a rope, at which we pull. We are 
conscious of a voluntary effort to move the parts of our body, 
or to resist or overcome external forces, but we have no con- 
sciousness of the muscular strain by which our voluntary force 
is exerted on the parts of our body and on external objects. 
Muscular tension is as much a fact of observation outside of 
consciousness, as the attraction of a magnet or the fall of a stone. 
We have a sensation of the exertion of force through the agency 
of our sentient organism. We learn, by the study of anatomy 
and physiology—not by sensation or by direct consciousness— 
that the force of which we are conscious is exerted by the con- 
traction of our muscles. The existence of the muscles and their 
relative states of tension and relaxation are alike outside of our 
consciousness. We are conscious of the exertion of force, but 
never of the material mechanism by which we exert force. If 
then a sensation of muscular tension cannot be ascribed to the 
force which exists outside of our conciousness, no more does 
such a sensation enter into the cognition of the force of which 
we are conscious. In this respect, therefore, the two are alike. 

If, as the author alleges, a body which manifests the objective 
force is not conscious, neither are the muscles which manifest 
our voluntary force conscious. But, as our muscular force 
originates in conscious volition, may not the all-pervading 
persistent force, which is outside of our consciousness, originate 
in volition? One of the best known uniformities of relation 
is that of the invariable association of a certain mental act, 
called volition, with the exertion of force. May not this be 
the type of an all-pervading uniformity,— that of the associa- 
tion of sovereign volition with the force, which works the 
mighty changes of evolution through the procession of the 
ages? We do not assume, at this stage of the discussion, that 
such is the case. We would only indicate the direction in 
which interesting analogies point. 

As regards the allegation of wu *keness between the sub- 
jective force and the objective force, on the ground that the lat- 
ter is persistent, while the former does not persist, if the objec- 
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tion is valid, then there is an exception to Mr. Spencer's uni- 
versal law of the persistence of force. Almost in the next 
words the author admits that the force exerted inside of con- 
sciousness afterwards exists in a persistent form outside of con- 
sciousness. But he slides over the contradiction by alleging 
that the force no longer exists in a form cognizable by us. 
And so we come to the conclusion, that, contrary to the first 
assertion of the author, the force of which we are conscious 
is persistent like all other forces; but we see—what we have 
known all the time—that consciousness does not follow the 
force which we exert, beyond the limits of our sentient or- 
ganism. 

The reader may be at a loss to understand why Mr. Spencer 
is so much in earnest to eliminate the idea of personal agency 
from the conception of the dominant working forces of the uni- 
verse. But his aim will become apparent, if we consider the 
relation of the doctrine of the personality of the ultimate cause 
to the grand doctrine of evolution, which lies at the basis of his 
new system of philosophy. Just as he insists on the inde- 
structibility of matter (p. 238), the continuity of motion (p. 246), 
and the persistence of force (p. 251), lest the admission of any 
possible change in the absolute quantity of matter, motion, or 
force, should introduce an incalculable element, and thus ren- 
der impossible a rational theory of evolution ; so the impersonal- 
ity of the ultimate cause is, in like manner, insisted upon, lest 
an incalculable element might come in through the unforeseen 
action of sovereign volition. It is obvious, that a material sys- 
tem, having for its basis the indestructibility of matter, the con- 
tinuity of motion, and the persistence of force, is one of the pos- 
sible choices of an infinite sovereign personality; and if such 
were the case, we should still have a valid basis for a rational 
doctrine of evolution. But the author’s mind seems to be unal- 
terably biased against such a conception, by associating caprice 
and uncertainty with all voluntary action. 

This brings us to the next step in the process of eliminating 
every incalculable element from the conception of the dominant 
forces of the universe. To guard us against ascribing person- 
ality to the ultimate cause, the author endeavors to prove that 
the all-pervading persistent force is unlike the force of which 
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we are conscious. But when he regards this point as well estab- 
lished, he comes out with the assumption that the force of 
which we are conscious ¢s like the all-pervading persistent force ; 
nay, that every phase of living consciousness is only a correlated 
mode of the impersonal force that persists. (p. 280.) When he 
is trying to disprove the personality of the ultimate cause, he 
finds the cosmical persistent force unlike our personal force ; 
but when he wishes to reduce all the phases of living conscious- 
ness to calculable terms, he finds our personal force and all 
other conditions of consciousness identical in kind with the cos- 
mical force, that persists. 

Mr. Spencer anticipates the rise of a prejudice or alarm “at 
the proposal to reduce the phenomena of life, of mind, and of 
society to terms of matter, motion, and force.” But he thinks 
the prejudice ought to subside in consideration of the more 
exalted conceptions of matter and its forces, which science 
brings to view. (p. 222.) Especially is that prejudice expected 
to disappear before the rising faith, that the only consistent re- 
i: gion and the only consistent science must alike recognize “the 
unknown cause is coextensive with all orders of phenomena.” 
(p. 223.) 

We are free to admit that science and religion alike ought to 
recognize an ultimate “cause coextensive with all orders of 
phenomena.” But we dissent from the creed which first denies 
the personality of the ultimate cause, and then would reduce the 
human personality, with all its high attributes, to the level of 
matter, motion, and force, in order to bring it within the pre- 
scribed limits of causation. If the conception of the ultimate 
cause is to be thus restricted, then we agree with the author, 
that there is no alternative but to bring the phenomena of mind 
within the same generalization with the changes of matter. (p. 
274.) But science cannot bring the phenomena of life, mind, 
and society within the limits of the forces and laws which bear 
sway in the realm of inorganic matter. Hence, if the ultimate 
cause is “coextensive with all orders of phenomena,” it is so 
by the possession of personality, that is, intelligence and will. 
Thus, we may have an ultimate cause, “coextensive with all 
orders of phenomena,” by conceiving of a sovereign personality, 
possessing, in an infinite degree, that which is correlate to the 
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highest human attributes, yet descending to all the postioniens 
of the phenomena of matter, motion, and force. 

It will be unnecessary to follow Mr. Spencer through an effort 
of masterly ingenuity, to formulate and explain the evolution 
and functions of life, mind, and society in terms of mere ma- 
teriul forces and laws. It will be sufficient to test the logical 
soundness of his explanations by an instance or two, drawn 
from each of the departments of living nature, specified above. 
If his view is correct, the “ prejudice,” aroused by the proposal 
to study such questions from a purely physical point of view, 
ought to subside, as we follow the author in the application of 
his principles to organic, mental, and social phenomena. 

Mr. Spencer undertakes to apply his principles to the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of organic evolution. But he finds 
himself under the necessity of beginning with the organic germ, 
without accounting for its origin. Again, he is obliged to re- 
cognize this germ as possessing certain “ mysterious properties, 
which make it, when subject to fit influences, undergo 
special changes.” (pp. 400, 401.) Now it is precisely the origin 
of an organic germ, with its vital endowment of “ mysterious 
properties,” which neither the author nor any other one has 
traced to inorganic matter, subjected simply to inorganic forces 
and laws. And when the author proceeds to illustrate the 
action of physical forces on the organic germ, he succeeds in 
showing the probability of some change in the changeable germ, 
through the action of incident forces; but he is unable to give 
any account of the particular changes that actually occur. He 
adduces, in the way of illustration, the fact of the production of 
the working-bee and the queen-bee from precisely similar germs, 
and of the production of widely contrasted organisms from the 
germ of the tape-worm, by varying conditions of food and other 
_ surroundings. These facts prove an actual effect of incident 
forces on organic development; but they suggest no reason why 
the particular effects produced should result rather than any 
others. So far are these facts from bringing organic evolution 
within the range of physical forces, that they render more evi- 
dent and conspicuous those “mysterious properties” recog- 
nized by the author, which lift the phenomena of organization 
quite out of the sphere of mere physical agency. 
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The assumption of identity, in kind, between mental phe- 
nomena and physical forces, implies that they are reciprocally 
transformable into each other, and are mutually equivalent in 
these alternate transformations. But the assumption is not 
made good by the facts and analogies adduced in proof. (pp. 
275, 277.) The testimony of consciousness is against the 
assumption, at every step of the author’s attempted demonstra- 
tion of the identity of mental states with physical forces. It is 
not a prejudice, but a necessity of thought, which makes mind 
a different thing from matter, which impresses it ; which sees in 
the movements of mind something higher than the dynamics of 
material motion, and which never doubts that conscious volition 
is a free act, infinitely above the physical force, which it puts 
into action. Notwithstanding the light shed on the problems 
of existence by the grand doctrine of evolution, the world will, 
doubtless, continue to find a difference between the individual 
mind of Kepler and the material masses which occupied his 
attention ; between the operations of his mind in dealing with 
astronomical problems, and the motions of the planets, which he 
formulated under his three grand laws. The persistent mental 
force, by which Newton grasped and reduced to law the om- 
nipresent power, which wields and guides the masses and sys- 
tems of infinite space, will always impress every thoughtful 
person as something different from the cosmical force, which 
was mastered by the great astronomer. 

If we turn to Mr. Spencer's attempt to prove the correlation 
and equivalence of modes of consciousness on the one hand, 
and physical forces on the other (pp. 274, 280), we shall find 
that he sets forth interesting relations between objective agen- 
cies and subjective states, but no correlations, in the scientific 
acceptation of the term; and as regards any equivalence be- 
tween mental states and. physical forces, he does not even indi 
cate a conceivable standard, by which such equivalence could 
be tested or proved. No Joule has yet arisen to reduce to me- 
chanical measurement, in foot-pounds, the thoughts and emo- 
tions which stir and struggle in the depths of consciousness. 

Admitting that the author shows important relations between 
the impressions of physical force and the mental states that rise 
in response to those impressions, he fails to show that those re- 
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lations are dynamical in kind, like the relations which are 
recognized as subsisting between well known physical forces 
which are transformable into each other. There is nothing in 
the mental states themselves to suggest their identity with any 
of the recognized forms of physical force ; and there is nothing 
in the manner in which they rise in connection with the im- 
pressions of physical force to suggest a dynamical transition of 
the one into the other. The mechanical theory of heat gives 
the conception of the passage of a motion of vibration into a 
motion of translation, and the reverse. In this case force is 
recognized, as such, equally in both modes of manifestation ; 
and the dynamical continuity is just as cognizable in the tran- 
sition as in either mode of manifestation. Mental states, on the 
contrary, are not cognizable as modes of physical force, but as 
modes of living consciousness; and no dynamical continuity is 
cognizable between mental states and the force-impressions, with 
which they are sometimes associated in their origin. 

One instance of the author’s attempt to reduce social phe- 
nomena to the laws of physical forces, will suffice under this 
branch of the subject. Having set forth the law of motion in 
the direction of the least resistance, as applicable to bodies acted 
upon by several forces (p. 289), Mr. Spencer proceeds to apply 
the law to the movements of society. The spread of the hu- 
man family over the earth by successive migrations, is referred 
to as a perfect illustration of the law. (p. 802.) In this exam- 
ple, it does not occur to the author to distinguish between the 
intelligent calculation and deliberate choice, by which a man 
selects and follows the lines of least resistance, on the one hand, 
and the physical necessity which determines the motions of in- 
organic bodies, on the other. But is the personal calculation of 
advantages, which determines the direction of migration, identi- 
cal in kind with the physical necessity which determines the 
fall of a stone? 

The author anticipates that it may be objected, that through 
want of knowledge or want of skill a man may fail to follow the 
line of least resistance. He replies that the man’s ignorance of 
the line of least resistance, or inability to adopt it, is, physically 
considered, the existence of an insuperable obstacle to the dis- 
charge of his energies in that direction. 
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Is there not in the very idea of ignorance physically considered 
—ignorance considered as a physical force—an absurdity, 
analogous to that of measuring beer by the yard, or land sur- 
face by the bushel? And does not the absurdity reach a cli- 
max, when the cnability to adopt the direction of least resistance 
is made identical with an insuperable physical obstacle? This 
sudden transformation of a subjective impotency of the mental 
kind into an objective potency of the physical kind, violates not 
simply a “prejudice,” but every principle of logical discrimina- 
tion by which things are separated into natural groups, accord- 
ing to their kinds. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, we are prepared to 
present a summary statement of Mr. Spencer’s religious creed, 
with its several limitations and restrictions, and to note the rea- 
sons which determine the final shaping of the formula of belief 
which he offers to the acceptance of mankind. 

1. We have the positive belief in the existence of an infinite 
and absolute ultimate cause. 

2. Weare forbidden to ascribe any attributes whatever to 
the ultimate reality ; and this while the author himself freely 
ascribes to it the attributes of power and causality. 

8. Weare specifically warned against ascribing to the ultimate 
cause the attribute of personality ; and under the term personal- 
ity, the author particularly includes intelligence and will. (p. 109.) 

4. The ultimate cause, thus assumed to be unknowable in its 
essential nature, is said to be cognizable by us only through its 
relative manifestations. 

5. These relative manifestations are summed up under the 
heads of space, time, matter, motion, and force, of which force 
is said to be the ultimate of ultimates; the conceptions of space, 
time, matter, and motion, being built up of experiences of force. 
(p. 235.) 

6. Our cognition of objective forces comes to us through the 
conscious exertion of our own voluntary force; and hence the 
force of which we are conscious becomes to us the type or 
symbol of all forces. 

7. Since force is regarded as the proximate relative mani- 
festation of the ultimate cause, to which no attributes whatever 
are to be ascribed, we are warned against assimilating the 
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cosmical force to the force of which we are conscious, lest, 
thereby we should ascribe personality to the ultimate cause. 

8. The personality of the ultimate cause seems to be rejected 
on the assumption, that it is incompatible with any rational 
doctrine of evolution; since the uncertainties of voluntary 
agency would introduce an incalculable element among the 
facts to be co-ordinated. 

9. After the personality of the ultimate cause, in the relative 
phase of cosmical force, has been set aside, our personal force, 
nay, all the phenomena of life, mind, and society became like, 
or mere modes of the impersonal cosmical force. 

10. Thus the human personality becomes subjected to the 
law of necessity and the last, possible disturbing, or incalculable 
element is eliminated from the facts which enter into the theory 
of evolution. 

11. In this way the ultimate cause becomes co-extensive 
with all orders of phenomena by being reduced, together with 
all phenomena, to the common level of matter, motion, and 
force. 

It may be presumed that the reader has now a tolerably 
clear apprehension of the creed, to which the religious world 
are invited by Mr. Spencer to be reconciled. It is impossible 
to doubt the sincerity and earnestness of the author, in the 
proffer which he brings. Yet it is certain that an equal sin- 
cerity and earnestness, on the other side, will fail to be satisfied 
with Mr. Spencer’s creed, as the vital substance and whole con- 
tent of religion. Indeed he himself anticipates a temporary 
rejection of the proffered terms of agreement, by the believers 
in a personal God. Yet he does not despair of the ultimate 
acceptance of the terms which he offers. 

Anticipating some disappointment on the part of the 
worshipers of a personal God, the author encourages them to 
think of something higher than personality. He thinks the 
believers in a personal God “make the erroneous assumption, 
that the choice is between personality and something lower 
than personality ; whereas the choice is rather between per- 
sonality and something higher.” He goes on to ask, “ Is it not 
just possible that there is a mode of being as much transcend- 
ing intelligence and will, as these transcend mechanical mo- 
tion?” (p. 109.) He then lectures the hesitating theist on 
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the audacity and impiety of presuming “to penetrate the 
secrets of the power manifested to us through all existence.” 
He thinks we may “without hesitation affirm that a sincere 
recognition of the truth that our own and all other existence, 
is a mystery absolutely and forever beyond our comprehension, 
contains more true religion than al] the dogmatic theology ever 
written.” (pp. 110, 112.) And so Mr. Spencer would seem to 
sum up the whole of religion in the sincere recognition of the 
incomprehensible mystery of all eaistence. 

As regards the choice between personality and something 
higher, we remark that there can be no alternative choice, 
unless both of the alternatives are cognizable by the chooser. 
That the choice suggested may take place, the something higher 
must be as comprehensible as personality. But the author 
admits that ‘‘ we are totally unable to conceive any such higher 
mode of being.” (p. 109.) This being the case, he proposes 
to us an alternative choice, with one of the alternatives inac- 
cessible to consciousness. A favorite reductio ad absuraum, 
with Mr, Spencer is that of a supposed relation, with one of the 
terms of the relation wanting. (pp. 241, 243, 257.) Is this 
any more absurd than a supposable alternative choice, with one 
of the alternatives wanting? But if the proposed choice were 
possible, the alleged something higher must be a comprehensible 
attribute; and to ascribe any conceivable attribute to the ulti- 
mate cause, would involve the same impiety against which the 
author so strongly remonstrates. 

The charge of impiety which the author brings against the 
believers in the personality of the ultimate existence is notice- 
able only for its groundlessness. So far as we are able to com- 
prehend Mr. Spencer’s idea of piety, it consists in a reverent 
reserve, as regards any attempted intrusion on the hallowed 
ground of mystery, and in a humble recognition of man’s 
inability to penetrate the secrets of the power which is behind | 
phenomena. The doctrine of the personality of the ultimate 
existence, includes and fosters all that is good and noble in 
these traits of mind. As regards the incomprehensible mys- 
tery of our own existence, the personality of which we are 
conscious, is the greatest mystery of all; because it includes all 
that is highest and deepest in the nature of man. And so in 
ascribing personality to the ultimate existence, we do not 
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assume to solve all mystery, but we do rise in contemplation 
to a higher region of mystery than that reached by the author, 
in the mere ascription of causality. Thus, so far as religion 
nourishes itself upon mystery, the doctrine of personality has 
the advantage, in this respect, over that of mere dynamical 
causality. One of Mr. Spencer's attempted refutations of the 
doctrine of a divine personality, virtually admits the deeper 
mystery of this doctrine as compared with that of simple 
causality. He urges as an objection to the doctrine, its deep 
mystery, or inconceivability in the concrete. He objects to the 
doctrine, which assumes that there is conscious mind at work 
in natural phenomena, that it is impossible to follow its opera- 
tions in conception; that is, the doctrine involves too deep a 
mystery for the mastery of the human intelligence. In urging 
this objection he strives to overwhelm the imagination of the 
reader with the thought of connecting conscious mind with all 
the countless evolutions going on in the realms of infinite 
space, including the supposed evolutions and known revolu- 
tions of planetary systems with all the conceivable physical 
movements and organic processes, which may be transpiring 
in each celestial orb. (Popular Science Monthly, July, 1872.) 
We freely admit the deeper mystery of the doctrine of a 
divine personality as compared with that of mere physical 
causality; and even on Mr. Spencer's low conception of reli- 
gion, we claim for the doctrine a profounder religious character 
than that which belongs to the author’s doctrine of the ultimate 
cause. 

Mr. Spencer admits, that the belief in a divine personality 
has always been very satisfactory to the human race. (p. 114.) 
We have seen even from the author’s standpoint, good religious 
reasons for this general satisfaction. We proceed to point out 
some logical reasons, why the belief in a personal God should 
be more satisfactory than any creed which ignores or denies the 
personality of the ultimate cause. And here we return to the 
author's claim—which we adopt as our own—that the ultimate 
“ cause is co-extensive with all orders of phenomena.” (p. 223.) 

We have seen how the author essays to bring all phenomena 
within the agency of an impersonal first cause, by trying to 
reduce the phenomena of intelligence and voluntary activity to 
the sphere of physical causation ;—to the dynamics of matter, 
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motion, and force. And we have witnessed as the result of 
the effort. a confusion of ideas, which is a sufficient refutation 
of the claim set up by the author. If, therefore, personality 
means anything which is not embraced within the sphere of 
physical causation, if it characterizes an especial order of 
phenomena, never to be confounded with the dynamics of 
matter, then personality must belong to the nature of the 
ultimate cause, to make it co-extensive with all orders of 
phenomena. Personality is a phenomenon of finite existence ; 
there must therefore. be a correlated personality of the infinite 
ultimate existence. The human personality, acting in accord- 
ance with plan, adjusting means to ends, presents an order of 
phenomena, which ought to be matched by the personality of 
the ultimate cause, carrying out an infinite plan with infinite 
complexities of adjusted instrumentalities. We pass to notice 
the evidence of the existence of such a plan and such adjust- 
ments. 

In speaking of the recognition of the ultimate cause, the 
author says, “ We are obliged to regard every phenomenon as 
a manifestation of some power by which we are acted upon.” 
(p. 99.) Again he asserts that “there is an indestructible con- 
sciousness of power behind appearances.” (Popular Science 
Manthly, Feb., 1874). When Mr. Spencer speaks of our being 
acted upon by a power behind phenomena, we are to under- 
stand, in accordance with his theory, that he has in mind 
dynamical action; as this is the only mode of activity which he 
recognizes. Now if the simplest phenomenon compels us to 
recognize a power behind it by which we are acted upon, we 
think it may be made apparent, that the highest order of 
phenomena presented to our consciousness equally compels us 
to recognize a personal power behind these higher phenomena. 

Mr. Spencer tells us, “thought cannot be prevented from 
passing beyond appearance, and trying to conceive a cause 
behind.” (Popular Science Monthly, Feb., 1874.) This is an 
admission that an imperative law of thought compels us to 
recognize cause behind appearances. Accordingly he recog- 
nizes the “indestructible consciousness of power behind 
appearances,” as a valid reason for believing in the existence of 
an ultimate cause, or rather as being itself a valid belief in such 
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existence. We affirm that there is an equally imperative law 
of thought, which compels every thinking person to pass 
beyond an especial class of phenomena, to conceive of personal 
agency behind. There is not simply an “ indestructible conscious- 
ness of power,” but of personal power behind appearances; and 
this “indestructible consciousness” is the basis of a valid belief in 
the existence of a personal Creator. 

These phenomena, which Mr. Spencer is pleased to designate 
under the name of appearances, must, according to his theory, 
address themselves to our consciousness through some mode of 
dynamical impression on our sentient organism. If conscious- 
ness actually stopped at the simple cognition of this dynamical 
impression, then thought need not go beyond the vague 
indefinite cognition of power behind appearances, and the 
recognition of this power as the cause of the appearances. But 
besides this dynamical impression, cognized in every sense- 
perception, there is another cognition, or appearance in con- 
sciousness, which carries the reason beyond the mere indefinite 
consciousness of power or cause behind phenomena. While 
the cognition of these simple dynamical impressions impera- 
tively demands the recognition of power or cause behind, the 
relation and succession of these impressions in space and time 
take shape in consciousness, as the cognition of a system of 
order, consisting of “useful working collocation,”* adaptation, 
and the adjustment of means to ends. If the simple cognition 
of dynamical impression carries along with it an indestructible 
consciousness of power or cause behind appearances, this higher 
cognition of intelligible and intelligent adjustment, by a logical 
necessity equally imperative, carries along with it an “inde- 
structible consciousness” of intelligent voluntary agency behind 
the observed system of order. Just as the simplest sense-per- 
ception, by an imperative law of thought, generates an “inde- 
structible conscivusness” of dynamical cause, so the complex 
perception of a great system of cosmical order, pervaded in 
every part by “useful working collocation,” adaptation, and 
adjustment of means to ends, by a law of thought equally im- 
perative, generates an “ indestructible consciousness” of personal 
cause behind the intelligible cosmos. 





* The Nation, Jan. 15, 1874. 





The Pardoning Power. 


Articte II.—THE PARDONING POWER. 


Ir is sometimes a comforting thought that in all the actions 
of our daily lives we are working out the laws of nature. We 
seem obliged to act on settled principles, whether we have any 
or not. We may,be, and perhaps generally are, quite blind to 
the nature of our acts; we may even refuse to think what we 
are doing; and yet we are all the time fulfilling the divine 
plan. It is even possible for people to deny the existence of 
the very principle that their deeds illustrate and make plain to 
everybody else. No one would maintain that it was possible 
to have sunshine without having shadow; but many persons 
seem disposed to maintain an equally absurd proposition, that 
there should be no such thing as punishment, although their 
every-day experience might have taught them better. The 
whole world has borne punishment in childhood; the greater 
part are or will be parents and inflict punishment. And in 
the exercise of the inalienable right of unmarried Yankees to 
teach school, the disagreeable necessity of punishment will pre- 
sent itself. Whatever may be the theories of the parent or the 
teacher, they will alike find that punishment in some form is 
not to be separated from government. It may be nothing but 
negative punishment, the withholding of reward or praise, 
nothing even but a frown or a grieved look; but it is punish- 
ment, if it is meant to cause certain acts to be followed by more 
pain or less pleasure than others; the result being, of course, 
that the motives for avoiding such acts become more powerful. 

The real hardship and practical difficulty of punishment is 
that it is painful not only to the guilty but to the innocent. 
This is the ground of the common confusion of thought on 
this matter, and the explanation of that sentimental tenderness 
of heart, which is, as Mill says, “little better than a timid 
shrinking from the infliction of anything like pain, next neigh- 
bor to the cowardice which shrinks from necessary endurance 
of it.” Doubtless there is much scepticism in the mind of the 
boy who is told by his teacher, as he inflicts chastisement, “I 
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do it for your good ;” “ You will live to thank me for this 
flogging ;” “I tell you every blow gives me more pain than it 
does you.” But the teacher is right after all. At least he 
should feel as he says he does; although it is very true that 
many, perhaps most of those who inflict punishment, do it 
hastily. Too often with parents as well as teachers it is a word 
and a blow. It is little more than a gratification of anger or 
revenge. Probably in our own experience we have found how 
hard it is to refrain from punishing when we are indignant at 
an offense; and how hard it is to punish when our wrath has 
cooled. But it must be maintained, in opposition to blind fury 
on the one hand and to morbid sensitiveness on the other, that 
it is wrong to punish in anger when it is easy, and it is right 
and necessary to punish in calmness when it is hard. 

There is, however, a silver lining to this dark cloud. The 
disagreeable duty of punishment may be often relieved by the 
exercise of pardon; and the relief is great to both parties. 
Every one can recollect how when a child he was burdened 
with a sense of guilt, often with a fear of punishment added, 
and how his heart was in a moment lightened as he saw the 
frown on his father’s face give place to a forgiving smile. Per- 
haps no pleasure since then has been so keen or so pure. And 
on the father’s part the relief is even greater, for to inflict pun- 
ishment on his chi!d is to inflict pain on himself for no ill 
desert of his own. His anger is gone, the offender is his child 
and dear to him, a thousand extenuating circumstances occur 
to him, there is the penitent face, the pleading eye, and it seems 
not only pleasant but noble to pardon. 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

“Tt droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
“Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 
“Tt blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
“ "Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
“The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

“ His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
“ The attribute to awe and majesty, 

“ Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
“ But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

“Tt is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

“Tt is an attribute to God himself; 

“ And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
“When mercy seasons justice.” Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Se. 
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Now it seems the most natural thing in the world to transfer 
this generous feeling about pardon to other cases than those 
which have been mentioned as examples. About Christmas 
time, when we think of God’s forgiving love toward us, when 
our hearts are warmed with love toward all men, when we 
have, in short, a general overflow of good feeling, we pick up 
the newspaper and read with a sensation of actual virtue of the 
Governor's pardon graciously extended to some deserving con- 
vict. We read the account of the uniform good conduct of 
the prisoner, of the long years he has spent in jail, of his sur- 
prise as he hears his name called out, his utter astonishment as 
he sees the formal document produced; we see him over- 
whelmed and broken down by sudden joy as the thought of 
freedom, home, friends, flashes upon him; we follow him in 
thought to his meeting with the aged mether, whose gray hairs 
shall now go down with gladness instead of sorrow to the 
grave; with the wife, just now worse than widowed, and the 
children, worse than fatherless, now all restored and united in 
happiness; and we are hard-hearted indeed if our lips do not 
tremble a little, and our eyes for a moment grow dim. Surely 
if one pardon can cause so much happiness, it were a pity that 
there are not more. 

Yet if we reflect sufficiently, we must be reluctantly driven 
to admit that this pardoning power, so far from being a blessing, 
is acurse. As most of us have learned in our first experience 
with the poor, the charitable deeds that filled us with pleasure 
as we performed them were often an injury to those whom we 
meant to benefit, and a cause of subsequent grief to ourselves, 
Where we thought to relieve suffering we increased laziness, 
when we had sent away one full, we were visited by a dozen 

‘empty, when we had given what we could spare to those who 
did not deserve it, we were obliged to let the worthy suffer un- 
relieved. It isa fact none the less true because it is painful, 
horrible as it may seem to the sentimental view, that our good 
impulses must be checked and held under by reason, or they 
will certainly cause more suffering than good, not only to 

others but to ourselves. 
We shall find, if we have patience to listen to reason, that our 
feelings, by their impetuosity, have hurried us over an important 
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line, that between the family and the State. We thought of 
the child and the good results of pardoning him, and we leaped 
at once to the conclusion that the same good results might be 
expected from pardoning the criminal. The one has broken 
the commands of his father, the other has broken the commands 
of the State; nothing is more natural than to say that like 
treatment will lead to like results, the cases being similar. The 
cases, however, are not similar, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the difference between them be clearly understood. 

First, the relations of the offense to the offender. The father 
knows the disposition of the child. He is able to see when 
punishment should be inflicted and when it would do more 
harm than good. He can tell when it has endured long enough 
to accomplish its purpose. He canso explain the nature of the 
offense to the child, that punishment may be replaced by par- 
don, with the full assurance that the offense will not be repeated. 
Secondly, as to the relations of the offense to other members of 
the family. (Where other persons are involved, the case comes 
to resemble that of the State and the criminal, and the difficulty 
of remitting punishment is seriously increased.) Here the father 
can explain to the injured ones the penitence of the offender, 
and assure them that they will have no cause to regret leniency ; 
and can at the same time explain to all, the nature of the wrong 
done and its consequences, so that the thought of pardon will 
not lessen their resistance to temptation. In all these cases the 
justification of the pardon is of course the fact that punishment 
has really in some way been inflicted ; the painful consequences 
of the offense have been made clear. 

In not one of these conditions can the State occupy the place 
of a father. It does not know the disposition of the criminal ; 
it cannot see when the character would be more benefited by 
pardon than by punishment ; it cannot tell when penitence has 
been secured ; it cannot be sure that pardon will be a guaranty 
of good behavior. If any one regard this as too sweeping an 
assertion, at least it cannot be denied that the knowledge of the 
State in these respects must be extremely imperfect. But it 
would make no difference if the State were able to judge in the 
first class of relations as clearly as the father; in the second 
class, the relations of the offense to the community, it is in the 
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nature of the case impossible. A family of a dozen persons 
may be regulated by one parent, but the thorough knowledge 
which he possesses, through personal acquaintance with the 
character of every member, cannot be possessed by the State, 
or by any number of officers of the State, under any conceiv- 
able circumstances, This is the fundamental difference in the 
two cases. The object of the State in punishing is to a very 
small extent the good of the individual; it is the good of the 
whole community. It is well that the criminal himself should 
be convinced that the consequences of his crime are painful 
and the crime is to be in the future avoided; but it is of far 
greater importance that all men who may be tempted to com- 
mit that crime should have clear ideas of the pain which they 
will be likely to suffer. Now to hope to explain to that un- 
known multitude, the future criminal offenders, a large part of 
whom cannot read—to hope to explain to this class the grounds 

of pardon, in such a way that they will be more inclined than 
before to shun the crime, is to indulge a hope discouraged by 
experience as well as reason. j/ 

Of course, it is not meant to assert that the State does not, in 
the opinion of many, occupy the place of parent toward its sub- 
jects. After many centuries of tribulation, the idea has been 
beaten into the heads of most men, that the religious beliefs of 
its subjects cannot be regulated by the State with much suc- 
cess ; and that however abominable heresy may be, the inqui- 
sition is a worse evil. © Still there is quite a number of persons, 
it appears, that agitate themselves about getting the constitu- 
tion of the United States amended so as to provide for the ex- 
istence of God. }It would be foolish to suppose that we have fully 
grasped the magnitude of the difference between democratical 
and monarchical government. If we may reason from the pride 
our wealthy fellow citizens seem to take in displaying helmets 
and coronets upon their coach panels, (a pride that took on an 
air of burlesque when Mr. Tweed ornamented his property with 
the T'weeddale arms,) there is still a good deal of reverence felt 
for antiquity. The thought of being descended from persons 
who really existed three or four hundred years ago, is still 
enough to dazzle many an upright and clear-headed man; and 
few of the sternest democrats can behold for the first time a real, 
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genuine king, the titled representative of ages of royalty, with- 
out having to struggle against the feeling that there is in him 
something more than in ordinary flesh and blood. 


“ Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 
“Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 
“The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
“The deputy elected by the Lord; 

“For every man that Bolingbroke hath pressed, 
“To lift shrewed steel against our golden crown, 
“ God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
“A glorious angel: a 

a we thought ourselves thy lawful king; 
“ And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
“To pay their awful duty to our presence? 

“If we be not, show us the hand of God 
“That hath dismissed us from our stewardship ; 
“ For well we know, no hand of blood or bone 
“Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, 

“ Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp.” 

- my Master, God omnipotent, 

“Ts mustering in his clouds, on our behalf, 

“ Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike 

“ Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, 

“ That lift your vassal hands against my head, 
“ And threat the glory of my precious crown.” 

—King Richard I, Act III, Sc. 2 and 3. 











It is only by a strong effort and long reasoning that we are \ 
able to tear from our minds this inveterate tradition that rulers 
are superior beings, and state clearly to ourselves the fact, that 
in this country, however it may elsewhere be, the State is noth- 
ing but the people, who have agreed upon certain rules as 
necessary to protect themselves against the selfishness of the evil- 
disposed among mankind ; and the government nothing but the 
men chosen by the people to see that such new rules are made 
as are necessary and to enforce whatever rules are made. Per- 
haps to a people as sensible of the humorous as the Yankees ‘ 
are, the real difference between a monarchy and a democracy is 
brought out clearly enough, when we compare the ideas excited 
by the royal pardon as we imagine it conferred by the chivalric 
princes that figure in Scott’s novels, and those aroused by the 
spectacle of Andy Johnson, in the exercise of his sovereign pre- 
rogative, dispensing free grace to all counterfeiters, or President 
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ene articles into girls’ schools. And if we descend a little and 
observe our sensations at the idea of a governor of Louisiana 
pardoning a plunderer of the public treasury, or a governor of 
Georgia pardoning a forger of railroad bonds, it will be hard 
not to admit that this “gracious prerogative” belongs to a dif- 
ferent age and a different theory of government from our own. 

But if we abandon the paternal theory of government, and 
look on the State as a mere business organization of the people 
to secure protection in pursuits not injurious to the common 
welfare, does it follow that the pardoning power must also be 
abandoned? On this theory there is no room for sentiment. 
It is the business of the State to accomplish its purpose in the 
most efficient manner. 

Of course, no wrong act is to be committed under the pretence 
of good ends, but also no act that may not seem wrong is to be 
done unless it conduce to the ends for which the State exists, 
Now it is useless for human beings to try to give to actions 
their proper reward. However prone we are to judge one 
another, there is no authority, either in reason or revelation, for 
supposing that we are competent to the task. We are all sin- 
ners and unfit to sit in judgment ; that is the prerogative of the 
Searcher of Hearts and of Him alone. But what men can and 
must do, if they would preserve their lives, is to say of certain 
acts, they shall not bedone. If they are done, we will make it 
so unpleasant for the doer that he will not be likely to do them 
again ; and we will let this be so widely known that all other 
men, when tempted to these acts, will be likely to be discour- 
aged from doing them by thinking of the disagreeable conse- 
quences, In short, we must recur to the idea with which we 
started, and regard punishment inflicted by the State as what- 
ever consequence appointed by law to an act tends to deter men 
from committing that act. If it were found that men were 
more effectually than in any other way kept from crime, by 
giving criminals their liberty instead of shutting them up, by 
clothing them in broadcloth rather than in parti-colored gar- 
ments, and lodging them in dwellings of brown stone and plate 
glass in place of granite and iron, it would not only be allow- 
able, but right to so treat them; the experiment, however, has 


as forgiving those sweet offenders, the introducers of ob- 
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been recenily tried in New York City and has been abandoned 
as a failure. In order, therefore, to find out whether it is the 
business of the State to grant pardons, we have only to answer 
the question: “ Does the granting of pardons tend to encourage 
crime, or to deter from crime? Does the remission of punish- 
ment increase the good effects of punishment, or does it lessen 
those effects?” These questions may be answered in two 
ways; by showing the necessary conditions of effective pun- 
ishment, and by observing the effect of pardon on those con- 
ditions. 

The first condition is that the penalty be suited to the 
offense, or, to speak precisely, that the offender have no reason- 
able ground for thinking himself unjustly treated; that is, 
more hardly dealt with than other men. This suggests the 
answer to a question that may arise: “If the end of punish- 
ment is simply to deter, and not to reward men for their acts 
according to abstract justice, why not employ torture and hang- 
ing for every crime?” According to tradition, Draco, an early 
law-giver of Athens, attempted to inflict punishment in this 
manner, but without success. Certain acts cause far more suf- 
fering and injury than others and it is therefore necessary to 
discourage them by severer penalties. Whether men regard pun- 
ishment as the proper reward of crime in itself, or as meant to 
deter from crime, they will feel the inequity of making all pen- 
alties equal. When one man commits a murder with the gross- 
est cruelty and is hung for it, and another man is hung for enter- 
ing a house and stealing five shillings, it is clear that the latter 
can have no good opinion of the law. His own outraged feel- 
ings would not be of so much importance, as he is to be hung 
and will be out of the way ; but the feelings of others are to be 
considered. In England, within fifty years there were nearly 
thirty offenses punishable with death, and the natural result 
was a hatred of the law and a general sympathy among the 
lower classes with criminals. Not having attained to the height 
of seeing that all sin is equally blameworthy, men reasoned : 
“ Here is murder, a great crime, punished with death, and steal- 
ing, a little crime, punished with death. So then this power 
that makes the laws does not see any difference between mur- 
der and stealing. If that is justice, I'll none of it.” All men, 
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however low, have reason and conscience, and no man commits 
a crime without in some way justifying himself. No really bad 
man believes himself to be thoroughly bad; as soon as he 
does he is on the way to be a good man. He will allow that he 
did wrong, that he committed a crime, but he will invariably 
point to some justification of his act. If he do not, he is 
either justifying himself in secret, or else he is penitent and no 
longer thoroughly bad. Now whatever justification the man 
may find, it should be nothing in the laws. If the laws are not 
‘just, the criminal at once becomes a martyr. Ifany man or class of 
men feel oppressed by the law, all the real power of the law is 
gone. All the punishment in the world will then produce nothing 
but anger and bitterness, and the ferocious spirit of revenge that 
has been so strikingly displayed in Ireland, supposed in England 
to be due to the ineradicable savageness of the Irish race, until 
improved laws caused the disappearance of theevil. Ina word, 
where punishment seems unjust to the offender, the thought of 
it, instead of deterring him from crime, has the opposite effect ; 
it exasperates him and drives him desperate. The “dangerous 
classes” are not really dangerous until they come to believe 
that the laws are directed against them and not against all 
offenders of whatever rank ; then they look on themselves as 
persecuted, and on society as hostile, and the natural instinct of 
self-defense drives them to revenge. 

In general, there must be the same relation in the popular mind 
between penalties as between offenses. If onecrimeis commonly 
looked on as twice as bad as another, the punishment should be 
twice as severe, so near as can be estimated. Ofcourse, there may 
be cases where the laws are ahead of the people, or more often 
where the people are ahead of the laws, but these are only the 
unavoidable errors belonging to a state of progress. 

A second and still more important condition of the efficacy 
of punishment is certainty. Frequent changes in the punish- 
ment of the same offense have a most pernicious effect; in fact, 
the very same effect as is produced by the meddling of Con- 
gress with the standard of value, a spirit of speculation. The 
law is to the common mind a standard of right and wrong, and 
right and wrong are reverenced as eternal principles. But if 
the law can and does alter these principles by punishing an 
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offense at one time and at another letting it go unpunished, the 
foundations of morality are shaken. The criminal will reason 
with himself that if an act is not always punished it cannot be 
always wrong, and he will very logically go further and say 
that some acts that are now punished probably do not deserve 
punishment. If the law is guided by no fixed standard, then it 
is no guide for him. He cannot understand the special reasons 
that may seem good ground for making an exception in a 
particular case. All he knows is that one man was punished, 
and another who did the same thing was pardoned ; and so 
there is a chance for him to escape, if he violates the law. 

Offer an inveterate drunkard a glass of liquor. At the sight 
of it his fearful thirst rises like a giant. Say to him, “ Do you 
not know that this liquor means certain death to you?” He 
will reply, ‘Yes, I know that if I do not stop drinking I 
shall die, but I cannot control myself, I must drink.” “ You 
cannot help it?” “No, I cannot, the appetite is too strong.” 
But pour a dose of strychnine into the liquor and offer it to him. 
The case is altered. He says no longer, “I cannot help drink- 
ing it,” but, “I cannot drink it.” Certain death was to be the 
result in both cases, but clearly the conviction of certainty was 
stronger in the latter case. \ And just this conviction of the 
certainty of punishment it is of the highest importance to 
establish in the mind of every one tempted to crime. It is not 
enough that there be a very high degree of probability of the 
execution of the law, for men will run almost any risk if there 
isa chance of escape. There is a very high degree of proba- 
bility that no lottery ticket will draw a prize, but the gambling 
spirit is so strong in men that even churches, disregarding tlie 
laws of the land, find the raffle a sure source of income; while 
some governments establish lotteries as a judicious mode of 
taxing their subjects. If there is but one chance in a hundred 
of escape, men will go through fire and water and perform pro- 
digies of valor; but if there is absolutely no chance, it is not 
every day that a Marcus Curtius or an Arnold Winkelried 
will be found. Now there will always be crimes, because there 
will always be more or less chance of escape from detection and 
punishment. But for the State to do or allow anything that 
tends to make punishment more uncertain than it unavoidably 
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is, is to deliberately tie its own hands, to lay obstacles in its 
own path, to handicap itself for the race. 

There are other conditions of effective punishment besides 
these two, equal treatment of criminals and certainty, but these 
are the necessary conditions. It is plain that an irresponsible 
pardoning power, acting under no law but the pleasure of an in-" 
dividual, is not a part of either of these conditions. We may 
now proceed to consider the effect of this power on these con- 
ditions, and others that may incidentally present themselves, in 
a more specific manner ; and to examine the arguments that are 
employed to justify the existence of this power. Let us begin 
by taking the opinions of Beccaria, of Blackstone, and of Kent, 

n the order in which they were given. Beccaria says: “ As 
punishment becomes more mild, clemency and pardon are less 
necessary. Happy the nation in which they will be considered 
as dangerous.” ‘Clemency, which has often been deemed a 
sufficient substitute for every other virtue in sovereigns, should 
be excluded in perfect legislation, where punishments are mild 
and the proceedings in criminal cases regular and expeditious. 
This truth will seem cruel to those who live in countries where, 
from the absurdity of the laws and the severity of punishments, 
pardons and the clemency of the prince are necessary. It is 
indeed one of the noblest prerogatives of the throne, but at the 
same time a tacit disapprobation of the laws. Clemency is a 
virtue which belongs to the legislator and not to the executor 
of the laws ; a virtue which ought to shine in the code and not 
in private judgment. To show mankind that crimes are some- 
times pardoned, and punishment is not the necessary conse- 
quence, is to nourish the flattering hope of impunity and is the 
cause of their considering every punishment inflicted as an act 
of injustice and oppression. The prince, in pardoning, gives 
up the public security in favor of an individual and by his ill- 
judged benevolence proclaims a public act of impunity. Let the 
executors of the laws be inexorable, but let the legislator be 
tender, indulgent, and humane... . . A small crime is some- 
times pardoned, if the person offended chooses to forgive the 
offender. This may be an act of good nature and humanity, 
but it is contrary to the good of the public; for although a pri- 
vate citizen may dispense with satisfaction for the injury he 
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has received, he cannot remove the necessity of example. The 
right of punishing belongs not to any individual in particular 
but to society in general, or the sovereign. He may re- 
nounce his own portion of this right, but cannot give up that of 
others.” __ 
Blackstone’s comments on this subject are as follows: *. 
The last and surest resort is in the king’s most gracious 
pardon ; the granting of which is the most amiable prerogative 
of the crown. Laws (says an able writer) cannot be founded 
on principles of compassion to guilt; yet justice, by the con- 
stitution of England, is bound to be administered in mercy ; 
this is promised by the king in his coronation oath, and it is 
that act of his government which is the most personal and most 
entirely his own. The king himself condemns no man; that 
rugged task he leaves to his courts of justice; the great opera- 
tion of his sceptre is mercy. . . . . This is indeed one of 
the great advantages of monarchy in general above any other 
form of government; that there is a magistrate who has it in 
his power to extend mercy wherever he thinks it is deserved ; 
holding a court of equity in his own breast to soften the rigor 
of the general law in such criminal cases as merit an exemption 
from punishment. Pardons, according to some theorists (Bec- 
caria), should be excluded in perfect legislation, where pun- 
ishments are mild but certain; for that the clemency of the 
prince seems a tacit disapprobation of the laws. But the exclu- 
sion of pardons must necessarily introduce a very dangerous 
power in the judge or jury, that of construing the criminal law 
by the spirit instead of the latter; or else it must be holden, 
what no man will seriously allow, that the situation and circum- 
stances of the offender (though they alter not the essence of the 
crime) ought to make no distinction in the punishment. In 
democracies, however, this power of pardon can never subsist; 
for there nothing higher is acknowledged than the magistrate 
who administers the laws; and it would be impolitie for the 
power of judging and of pardoning to centre in one and the 
same person. This (as the prudent Montesquieu observes) 
would oblige him very often to contradict himself, to make and 
to unmake his decisions; it would tend to confound all ideas 
of right among the mass of the people ; as they would find it 
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difficult to tell whether a prisoner were discharged by his inno- 
cence or obtained a pardon through favor. In Holland, there- 
fore, if there be no stadtholder there is no power of pardoning 
lodged in any other member of the State. But in monarchies 
the king acts in a superior sphere ; and though he regulates the 
whole government as the first mover, yet he does not appear in 
any of the disagreeable or invidious parts of it. Whenever the 
nation see him personally engaged, it is only in works of legisla- 
ture, magnificence, or compassion. To him, therefore, the peo- 
ple look up as the fountain of nothing but bounty and grace ; 
and these repeated acts of goodness coming immediately from 
his own hand endear the sovereign to his subjects and con- 
tribute more than anything to root in their hearts that filial 
affection and personal loyalty which are the sure establishment 
of a prince.” ~ 
The prevailing view is undoubtedly that of Kent: “The 
Marquis Beccaria has contended that the power of pardon does 
not exist under a perfect administration of law, and that the 
admission of the power is a tacit acknowledgment of the in- 
firmity of the course of justice. And where is the administra- 
tion of justice, it may be asked, that is free from infirmity? 
Were it possible in every instance to maintain a just proportion 
between the crime and the penalty, and were the rules of testi- 
mony and the mode of trial so perfect as to preclude every pos- 
sibility of mistake or injustice, there would be some color for 
the admission of this plausible theory. But even in that case, . 
policy would sometimes require a remission of punishment - 
strictly due for a crime certainly ascertained. The very notion 
of mercy implies the accuracy of the claims of justice. An in- 
exorable government, says Mr. Yorke in his considerations on 
the law of forfeiture, will not only carry justice in some in- 
stances to the height of injury, but with respect to itself it will 
be dangerously just. The clemency of Massachusetts in 1786, 
after an unprovoked and wanton rebellion, in not inflicting a 
single capital punishment, contributed by the judicious manner 
in which its clemency was applied, to the more firm establish- 
ment of their government. And this power of pardon will ap- 
pear to be more essential when we consider that under the most 
correct administration of the law men will sometimes fall a 
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prey to the vindictiveness of accusers, the inaccuracy of testi- 
mony, and the fallibility of jurors. Notwithstanding this power 
is clearly supported on principles of policy if not of justice, 
English lawyers of the first class and highest reputation have 
strangely concluded that it cannot exist in a republic, because 
nothing higher is acknowledged than the magistrate. Instead 
of falling into such an erroneous conclusion, it might fairly be 
insisted that the power may exist with greater safety in free 
States than in any other forms of government ; because abuses 
of the discretion unavoidably confided to the magistrate in 
granting pardons are much better guarded against by the senge 
of the responsibility under which he acts.” 

Blackstone seems to have the same appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of evading responsibility that animated Vincentio, 
the Duke of Vienna: 


“ Friar. It rested in your grace 
“To unloose this tied-up justice when you pleased ; 
“ And it in you more dreadful would have seemed, 
“ Than in lord Angelo. 
“ Duke. I do fear, too dreadful : 
“ Sith 't was my fault to give the people scope, 
“'T would be my tyranny to strike, and gall them 
“ For what I bid them do; for we bid this be done, 
“When evil deeds have their permissive pass, 
“And not the punishment. Therefore, indeed, my father, 
“T have on Angelo imposed the office ; 
“Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike home, 
“ And yet my nature never in the sight, 
“To do it slander.” 
—Measure for Measure, Act 1, 8c. IV. 


Of course, the views of Blackstone when he talks of the 
king as “ holding a court of equity in his own breast,”—that he 
“acts in a superior sphere—does not appear in any of the disa- 
greeable or invidious parts,” have no particular weight with 
men of modern times, who believe that kings are made of flesh 
and blood like other people, and who are not in the habit of 
looking up to that fellow citizen whom thev have chosen for a 
time to administer their laws, asa “fountain of nothing but 
bounty and grace.” “ Filial affection” and “personal loyalty ” 
towards the governors of our States, are sentiments that are a 
trifle out of date. 
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The only argument adduced by Blackstone is this: the ex- 
clusion of pardons must necessarily introduce a very dangerous 
power in the judge or jury, that of construing the criminal 
law by the spirit instead of the letter; or else it must be holden 
that the situation and circumstances of the offender ought 
to make no distinction in the punishment. It is hard to under- 
stand the force of this unless we consider the bloodthirstiness 
of the English criminal code at that time, when some relaxa- 
tion of its severity may well have seemed indispensable. But 
with a criminal code like ours, where crimes are classified ac- 
cording to “the situation and circumstances of the offender,” 
and where the judge has the further power of sentencing to 
various degrees of punishment in his discretion, and where 
juries refuse to convict if they think the probable punishment 
too severe, there is certainly no ground for saying there is no 
distinction between punishments. In fact, Blackstone himself, 
led away by his loyalty, gives the most effective answer to the 
advocates of a pardoning power. In a democracy, he thinks, 
“it would tend to confound all ideas of right among the mass 
of the people; as they would find it difficult to tell whether a 
prisoner were discharged by his innocence or obtained a pardon 
through favor.” We do sometimes find this difficulty in our 
democracy, but if Blackstone had cast the beam of monarchy 
out of his own éye, he might have seen more clearly that the 
real mote was not in the form of government but in the par- 
doning power itself. Unless, indeed, he supposed that in a 
democracy the judge must be also the legislature and the execu- 
tive. His reference to Montesquieu favors this view, although 
Kent does not allude to it in his reply. . - 

The views of Kent are certainly stated in a far more judi- 
cious way than those of Blackstone, and undoubtedly express 
the common opinion. There are, however, two fallacies under- 
lying his arguments. In the first place, he does not deny that 
the pardoning power has no place in a perfect administration 
of law, but contents himself with saying there is no perfect 
administration. It seems strange that it should have escaped 
his notice that this argument would check at the outset all 
change whatsoever, and stop the march of progress. Stated 
briefly, it is this: no system of government, education, or any- 
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thing else is perfect; therefore devices for remedying imperfec- 
tion are necessary; therefore they must never be done away 
with. It is true enough our administration of law is defective, 
and it is equally true that if the defects cannot be removed it 
will never be any better. 

But the more serious fallacy, and the one which is really at 
the bottom of all the feeling in favor of the existence of this 
power, is this: the president or governor is better able to de- 
cide whether a prisoner deserves punishment, and how much 
he deserves, than the judge and jury that tried and sentenced 
him. In this simple form probably few of those who practi- 
cally admit the doctrine would accept it; but a close examina- 
tion will detect this principle as underlying most of the 
arguments that are employed to defend this “amiable preroga- 
tive.” 

“Were it possible,” says Kent, “to maintain a just propor- 
tion between the crime and the penalty,” (implying that the 
executive can tell better how to maintain this proportion than 
the judge and jury that have heard the evidence), “and were 
the rules of testimony and the modes of trial so perfect as to 
preclude every possibility of mistake or injustice,” (implying 
also that the executive can tell better about the testimony and 
mode of trial than the judge and jury), “there would be some 
color for the admission of this plausible theory.” Think of 
the governor of the State of New York considering fifteen 
hundred (1,500) applications for pardon in a single year, and 
whether in every case there was a due proportion between the 
crime and the penalty ; examining, of course, all the evidence 
on both sides; reviewing the testimony and mode of trial in 
every case, a task requiring great legal knowledge as well as a 
thorough perusal of the reports. Reflect that he hears evidence 
only on one side, that there is no prosecuting officer to expose 
false testimony, and that pardons are asked as personal favors. 
Consider that all this is but a small part of the duties of a gov- 
ernor, and consider, on the other hand, how long a time the 
decision of these cases would take a judge and jury sitting 
constantly and having no other business to attend to, and 
decide whether it is likely that justice is furthered by such 
means. It would be quite safe to assert that punishment will 
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be neither equal nor certain under this system. But it is not 
necessary to depend on a priori reasoning. We can cite the 
testimony of Governor Hartranft of Pennsylvania in his last 
message. He says: 

“ A year’s experience in the pardoning power has confirmed me in the opinion, t 

expressed in my inaugural, that it is unwise and unjust to impose this responsi- | 
bility upon a single individual. The importunities of distressed relatives, the } 
personal appeals of men of character and reputation, the inconsiderate and indis- | 
criminate manner in which petitions are signed by responsible parties, the absence 
of protests in almost every case, and disproportion between the offense and the 
penalties frequently imposed, are all calculated to embarrass and prevent a right 
conclusion. When it is considered, also, that the Executive, in any application, is 
forbidden to enlist his sympathies, while his discretion is presumed to be proof | 
against ingenuity and falsehood, the perplexity of his situation can readily be 
conceived.” 
Add to this the single fact that in some States this power 
has been so exercised that on an average the convict sentenced 
for life or for twenty years spends a shorter time in prison than 
the one sentenced for ten years, and only a little longer time 
than the one sentenced for five years. It does not take a high 
degree of intelligence in a criminal to enable him to draw the 
inference that it is for his interest to commit a crime that will 
give him a long sentence; the effect on public safety need not 
be explained. But it may be well to draw the sympathy of 
the tender-hearted to the case of the poor wretch that spends 
five years in jail for some drunken excess, when he sees mur- 
derers and burglars pardoned out before him. 

It may, however, be admitted that these abuses are deplorable, 
and yet it may be maintained that they cannot be avoided. 
After all, it will be urged, there is and always must be a great 
deal of imperfection and injustice in the course of law, and 
some higher power is needed to step in and remedy cases of 
obvious and gross injustice. It is no doubt to be greatly re- 
gretted that undeserving persons are pardoned, but it would be 
still more unfortunate for those who deserve pardon not to . 
obtain it. It is an old and sound maxim of law that it is bet- 
ter that ten guilty men should escape rather than one innocent 
man should be punished. It is probable that this feeling still 
remains in the minds of most readers. Although the principles 
already explained, if strictly applied, would do away with it, it 
may be perhaps more effectively removed by a careful study 
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of the cases in which it is thought necessary that pardon be 
granted. In some States the governor sends to the legislature 
a list of all those whom he has pardoned, stating the crime, 
sentence, time stricken off, and the grounds of pardon in every 
case. An examination of these reports for a term of years 
may be fairly expected to show all the usual grounds for par- 
don, and to show or suggest most of the possible grounds. It 
will be unavoidably tedious, but in no other way can a conclu- 
sion be reached that will command respect and acceptance. If 
there is any room for defending an institution or an abuse by a 
resort to vague generalities, that method of defense will always 
be employed; not with any wrong intent in many cases, but 
simply.because no one is able to give up a cherished belief or 
prejudice at once, and when unable to find specific arguments, 
the use of indefinite terms serves to conceal the awkwardness 
of the truth that one is really but defending a position because 
he has determined to defend it; one simply cannot admit that 
he is in the wrong without going through a long process of 
argument, for self-love will not allow it. But when all specific 
arguments that are adduced have been rebutted, it may be 
fairly claimed that a cause is lost that is driven to defend itself 
by vague expressions and abstractions. ‘The interests of jus- 
tice would not be furthered by the punishment of this prisoner,” 
is not a statement that can have any influence unless it be 
explained how the interests of justice are affected. And if it 
be clearly shown in every case that is brought up, that a par- 
don will not promote the interests of justice, then we may 
safely conclude, in defiance of generalities, that the pardoning 
power should not exist. It is to be feared, however, if we con- 
trast the indignation that stirred the blood of our ancestors at 
the very name of general warrant or bill of attainder, with the 
meekness with which we have borne the customs-laws of the 
present day, that there is sad reason to believe that many 
things questionable in themselves will now be overlooked if 
they are done in “ the interests of justice.” 

Let us consider some of the more striking cases first. At 
the request of the Russian minister, a man convicted of rape 
and sentenced to twenty years imprisonment was pardoned 
after serving three years, with the understanding that he was to 
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leave the country, which he did. What is the lesson to be 
learnt from this? Apparently that our laws are not made for 
foreigners, and that they may violate them with comparative 
impunity. Or else, that if criminals will leave the country 
they may have their penalties remitted, which would be a good 
rule if it did not work both ways, as other countries would 
soon make clear to us. In fact, criminals often manifest a 
great desire to leave the scene of their crime, and are only 
brought back after a long chase and a great expenditure of 
labor and money. Shall we say to them: “ Wait and be con- 
victed, when if you are willing to run away a pardon shall be 
granted you.” This would beyond all question be an ex- 
tremely popular mode of punishment and far cheaper than 
imprisonment. But on the other hand, would the crime of rape 
be discouraged? This is not a slight offense but a serious 
crime, almost as seriousas murder. But if it is to be pardoned 
at the intercession of a foreign minister provided the criminal 
leave the country, this should be clearly understood, and should 
be embodied in the law on this subject; otherwise the crime 
might be committed under a misunderstanding, and the unfor- 
tunate offender, falling into the hands of hard-hearted executives, 
might languish out the full term of his sentence. We have 
already seen that the first requisite of effectual punishment is 
equal treatment of all by thelaw. Now if the conditions which 
are here assigned as grounds of pardon are legitimate grounds, 
then they are legitimate grounds in all other cases where the 
circumstances are similar. Then they should be stated in the 
law, as an act of justice. Or if they are not legitimate in other 
cases, they are not in this. In any event there is no need of a 
pardoning power for such cases. 

Another case was that of a man also convicted of rape (this 
crime for some reason is generally treated with great tenderness 
by the pardoning power), and sentenced for fifteen years, who 
was pardoned after serving two months, The grounds assigned 
here are certainly far more reasonable than in the previous 
case, the prisoner having saved a building from destruction by 
fire and having protected the life of a keeper against an assault 
by convicts. These are meritorious acts, but are men to 
escape punishment for crime because they interpose to save 
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life and property? Shall we say to men, if you will save the 
life of a keeper you may commit a rape with impunity? Is it 
to be a general rule that anyone who protects a keeper shall be 
“pardoned? If not, why is an exception made in this case? If 
it is to be the general practice, it should be a part of the law 
that pardon in such cases is to be granted, otherwise the prin- 
ciple of equal justice is violated. But in that case there is no 
need of the pardoning power. This case is an excellent 
example of the vicious ethics of the “Jim Bludsoe” school. 
Since this character lost his life in trying to save the lives of 
his passengers, it is inferred that bigamy or murder, or what- 
ever previous eccentricity he may have been guilty of. will be 
pardoned by God; hence it would be only right, if he had 
lived, that he should not have been punished by man for his 
violations of law. 

It may be urged that such conduct as that of this convict 
must be encouraged in order to promote good discipline in the 
prison. If this be true, a liberal reward in money might be 
offered; but the principle is a wrongone. Assaults on keepers 
should be checked by severe penalties, not by pardons to those 
who take the keeper’s part. This latter method may be con- 
sistently employed when the State pays rewards to members of 
the community outside of jail who act as peacemakers; no 
longer punishing the man that assaults another, but paying the 
man that hinders the assault from being fatal. 

There follow a large number of cases that may, to save time, 
be grouped together. The grounds of pardon are here: many 
recommendations; the prisoner to leave the State, to enter 
business, to settle an estate; youth; ignorance; previous good 
character ; the prisoner led into crime by others; mitigating 
circumstances ; inability to pay fine; weakness of prisoners’ 
intellect. 

It may be said in general that these grounds are not to be 
held to relieve criminals from punishment. Recommendations 
are obviously to be obtained according to the station in life of 
the prisoner and the political and social influence that he can 
command. But it is just as important that a person of high 
position that commits a crime should be punished, as that one 
of low degree should be, perhaps even more important, for the 
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lower classes, as already pointed out, are on the watch for any 
partiality in the execution of the laws, as a justification for 
breaking them. So the fact that a criminal will leave the State, 
points to the fact that criminals thus pardoned will enter the 
State. It is certainly a disregard of the comity that should 
prevail between communities. So a chance to enter business 
is of course very much to be desired for a criminal when his 
term of punishment has expired, but it does not appear reason- 
able that punishment should be remitted on this account. And 
the fact that a prisoner is needed to settle the estate of his 
father cannot be held to be a fit ground for exemption from 
punishment. So with youth, ignorance, good character, and 
other mitigating circumstances; these are all taken into account 
by the law, and have been weighed by the judge and jury, and 
yet sentence has been pronounced. They should not be again 
brought forward to do away with the sentence that was given 
in view of them. The fact that the prisoner was led into crime 
by others does not acquit him of blame. The fact that he i is 
unable to pay his fine should not relieve him from punish-° 
ment; unless the fine was additional to imprisonment, when it 
becomes a debt, and freedom from imprisonment for debt 
should be provided by law. And the fact that the prisoner is 
of unsound mind is a fact to be settled by the jury at the time 
of trial. 

It is of course impossible to follow out the argument in 
detail in all these cases, but they may be safely tested in this 
way. Are the grounds alleged for pardon such that they could 
have been considered by the judge and jury at the time of 
trial? If so, it is more likely that the judge and jury have 
arrived at a right conclusion by devoting their time to a fair 
hearing of the evidence on both sides, than that the governor 
should arrive at a right conclusion by an unavoidably hasty 
consideration of the entreaties and witnesses on one side only. 
It must not be lost sight of that the governor of a large State 
can, in the nature of the case, devote but a small portion of his 
time to this department of his duties. If he have to consider 
fifteen hundred applications during the year, that would suppose 
that he can consider five every day, to do which with any 
regard to justice would certainly occupy most of his waking 
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hours. If governors nowadays were statesmen of the type of 
the framers of our constitution, this dangerous power might be 
with safety left in their hands; but fidelity to duty in opposi- 
tion to the dictates of policy is not the distinguishing feature 
of our public functionaries.* 

In the cases we have now considered, the pardoning power 
must be regarded as defeating the ends of justice; both because 
it is impossible that the executive should have a better knowl- 
edge of the facts than the courts, and because if the grounds 
assigned for pardon are proper in one case, it is partial and 
unjust that they should not be established by law rather than 








* Extract from the Life of John Jay, vol. 1, page 396. 

“The petitions for pardon were numerous and they were frequently presented 
under circumstances which required great firmness to resist them. In two 
instances the governors of neighboring States applied to him by letter, soliciting 
the pardon of convicts from their States, who happened to be respectably con- 
nected. In another case the clergy, magistrates, and inhabitants of a town in 
Connecticut united in a petition in behalf of a fellow-townsman. But perhaps in 
no instance did the governor find it more difficult to withstand the solicitations of 
his friends, and the impulses of his own feelings, as in one which excited a general 
and painful interest. The son of a worthy revolutionary officer, who had lost a 
limb in the public service, had been convicted of forgery and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. The aged and broken-hearted parent repaired from a distant 
part of the State to the capital to invoke in person the clemency of the executive, 
bringing with him from the towns through which he passed petitions urging his 
suit; while the governor’s most confidential friends, and the great officers of 
State, solicited him in private, to liberate the prisoner in consideration of the 
father. But ‘all was in vain.” The following letter seems to have been written 
on this occasion, to Genera! Williams. 

“Sir :—I have been favored with yours of the ——, mentioning that the friends 
of ——- —— are anxious for his release from prison, and that the people appear 
to be satisfied with the punishment he has received. How far these circumstances 
afford proper reasons and principles whereon to found a pardon, is a question 
which after due consideration will not, I presume, appear very difficult to decide. 

The power of pardoning is committed by the constitution to the prudence and 
discretion, and not to the wishes or feelings of the governor. If it was com- 
mitted to the latter very few convicts would be long imprisoned. I believe it to 
be my duty to pardon all who in my judgment ought to be pardoned, and to 
refuse pardons to all who on principles of sound policy and justice ought not to 
have them. To pardon or not to pardon does not depend on my will, but on my 
judgment; and for the impartial and discreet exercise of this authority I am and 

* ought to be highly responsible. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN JAY.” 
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by the caprice of successive governors. There remains a more 
important class of cases where justice is sometimes obviously 
outraged by the infliction of punishment, and where some such 
expedient as the pardoning power may well be regarded as 
indispensable. 

In a number of cases the law has been changed since sentence 
was pronounced ; a criminal, for example, was sentenced for ten 
years for an offense afterwards made punishable by five years 
imprisonment. It is held that the prisoner should have the 
benefit of this change. a post facto laws are prohibited be- 
cause it it unjust that a man be punished for an act that was 
not punishable at the time if was committed. A rigid applica- 
tion of this principle would require that a man suffer the pen- 
alty attached to his offense when he committed it. He had the 
consequences of his act in view, he knew what he had to ex- 
pect if convicted, and if his trial was fair he has no ground for 
complaint. The fact that the penalty has been changed since 
his act was committed could have had no influence on his action. 
But it is not necessary to press this principle to an extreme. 
The law-making power could have easily inserted in the 
changed law a provision that offenders under the old law 
should be set free after they had served ihe shortened term. 
If the old law was regarded as unjust, a common regard for 
justice would require that this be done. The fact that no such 
provision was made, must be taken to show that it was not in- 
tended that the new law should be retro-active. In a matter so 
plainly within the ken and power of the legislature, the in- 
trusion of the pardoning power is to be regretted. Buta study 
of the Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard will show that 
the injustice in these cases is apparent only and not real. 

In a few cases the ground assigned for pardon is the belief 
of the prison keepers that the convict is reformed. This is a 
legitimate reason for relaxing the severity of punishment, and 
is, by a very wise provision in some States, allowed to shorten 
the term of confinement; or strictly speaking, good behavior 
is allowed this encouragement. But to pardon a man when 
~ his keepers believe he is reformed is to constitute them a court 
of justice, with no security that justice will be regarded. Or 
if this be legitimate, then it should be so stated in the law, 
that all may have equal treatment. 
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The practice of pardoning offenders who are at the point of 
death or incurably diseased, in order that they may enjoy the 
comforts of home, must be held to be humane, and with proper 
safeguards unobjectionable. But there is no need of employ- 
ing the governor to decide in such cases. It is plain that he 
has not the time at his command, and it must often occur that 
painful injustice is done by his inability to attend at once to 
cases that demand instant action. In fact, it is several times 
reported that the pardon reached the prison after the death of 
the prisoner. The certificate of the attending physician might 
be made by law as efficacious as the governor’s pardon. There 
would doubtless be abuses, but it is to be remembered that the 
governor now acts on the advice of the physician, and the » 
abuses would be perhaps fewer if one person were responsible 
rather than two. In any case, the matter should be regulated 
by law, not by the chance of the governor’s being able to act in 
time. 

A prisoner is sometimes pardoned in order to bear witness 
against a more serious offender. If the testimony of a convict 
is unworthy of credence, will the fact that he has been par- 
doned make it worthy? If there are legal technicalities in 
the way of using such testimony, they are founded in wisdom 
or they are not. If they are, they should be respected, and if 
they are not, they should not be evaded, but the law should be 
improved. 

The remaining cases may be briefly summed up as cases 
where it is held that the punishment is too severe for the offense, 
where there is doubt as to the guilt of the prisoner, or where 
there is clear proof of his innocence. As to the first we must 
enquire as before, whether it is likely that the governor is bet- 
ter able to arrive at the truth than a court of justice. If there 
is no new evidence in the case the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. If there is new evidence, then, as well as where there is 
doubt of guilt or proof of innocence, punishment should cer- 
tainly not be inflicted. But it by no means follows that a par- 
don should be granted. This is in many instances no remedy 
for the injustice done. Ifa man has been pronounced guilty ofa 
crime of which he is innocent, the injustice can only be re- 
paired by a full and fair acquittal in acourt of justice. Par- 
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dons are granted for too many other reasons to answer as a 
proof of innocence. That provision of law which forbids a 
judge to grant relief after sentence has’ been pronounced, even 
though it then appears that the prisoner is innocent, must result 
in injustice. A new trial should be granted whenever satis- 
factory proof is offered that evidence likely to change the ver- 
dict can be produced ; provided, of course, it be new evidence, 
such as could not have been offered at the first trial. On the 
presentation of satisfactory reasons, to be determined by law, 
the court of errors or appeals might be empowered to order 
another trial, or itself to re-open the case. Or a court might be 
constituted for the sole purpose of hearing appeals in criminal 
cases, the grounds of appeal being of course prescribed by law 
and not left to the discretion of the court. As it is now, the 
governor is really a court of appeals. But how can justice be 
done by a court of one judge, with little time in any case to de- 
vote to a duty for which all of his time would not be enough ; 
exposed to influences of all kinds, and hearing whatever ap- 
peals, groundless or otherwise, any one may choose to present ; 
a court that owes its existence to the favors of politicians and 
"that must treat their requests with deference; a court where 
only the piteous side of justice is presented by the friends of 
the criminal, while the interests of the community have no 
advocate to plead their cause! Such a court has all the faults 
that a court can have. 

It may, however, be urged that until the necessary altera- 
tions in law have been made, the pardoning power should re- 
main. This is really the fallacy pointed out in the remarks of 
Kent. It may safely be said that as long as there are pro- 
visions to repair the effects of carelessness and ignorance, the 
careless and ignorant will not trouble themselves to improve. 
If the legislature will vote a deficiency bill for every excess of 
expenditure over appropriation, the appropriations will always 
be exceeded. And if the executive will repair the damage 
done by bad laws, the legislature will not mend them. Presi- 
dent Grant pointed out the true principle in his first message, 
though he may have since forgotten it. Hesaid that the proper 
way to secure good laws was to rigidly enforce the bad ones. 
Let the governor decline to pardon, but let him report to the 
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legislature the cases where injustice is worked by the laws, and 
leave them their proper responsibility of making laws that will 
not work injustice. The governor now reports cases where 
the judge and jury seem to have thought that it made little dif- 
ference what their verdict and sentence was, for the governor 
would rectify it if it was unjust. Were they altogether wrong 
in this view? Is not this the natural consequence of a system 
where one man can overthrow the proceedings of judge and jury 
because he thinks the offense was done in a drunken frolic, or 
the result of carelessness rather than criminal intent, or the 
prisoner should have had better counsel, or the evil conse- 
quences of the crime were not very serious, after all? 

A searching critic may still say: “Granted all this, but 
with changing circumstances there must ever arise new and un- 
foreseen contingencies, that would not fall under the conditions 
legally specified as necessary for granting an appeal. Here 
without the pardoning power there would inevitably result gross 
injustice.” This is in the main correct, but the remedy should 
be in the power of reprieve, not of pardon. Punishment should ~ 
be suspended until after the next session of the legislature ; 
when if they chose to take no action in the matter after their 
attention had been called to the injustice of their laws, there- 
sponsibility would rest with them. Such a power of reprieve 
is (or bas been) granted to the governor, in certain cases, by 
the State of Vermont. 

It may occur to one acquainted with the constitutions of the 
different States, that in New Jersey there is a court of pardons, 
and that the governor has no powers in this matter except as a 
member of this court. Here then we might expect to find a 
more perfect administration of justice and less crime than in 
other States. But in point of fact there are more pardons 
granted in New Jersey than in most States, the number par- 
doned from the State prison having exceeded 130 in a single 
year of late, (one-sixth part of the whole number of convicts,) 
while the amount of crime, if measured by the number of con- 
victions, is very great. This does not look very hopeful for 
the proposed court of pardons. But the explanation of this 
state of affairs is not far to seek. New Jersey lies between 
New York and Philadelphia, and whatever her laws, must be 
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exposed to the incursions of hosts of the criminal class, This 
will explain the large amount of crime. The number of par- 
dons is to be explained by the fact that there are no luws regu- 
lating appeals for pardon or the granting them, but everything 
is left to the discretion of the court. Of course, this method of 
constituting a court of pardons is better than to leave every- 
thing in the hands of the governor. But it is better only in this 
respect, that the number of judges may cause more fairness in 
decision. The judges (the governor, lieutenant governor, and 
six judges of the court of appeals constitute the court) are 
still overworked, and are not, in any proper sense of the word, 
a court, for they have no laws to guide them. They at once 
make the law by which pardons are bestowed, decide whether a 
prisoner is to come within that law, and execute their own sen- 
tence ; a union of the three functions of government that is uni- 
versally condemned. In justice to this court of New Jersey, 
it should be added that of late years the number of occupants 
of the State prison has been twice, and almost three times the 
number for which the buildings were intended, and the court 
) of pardons may well have felt that common decency required 
that such overcrowding should not be perpetrated in the name 
of the State. It must still be maintained, however, that the 
providing of prisons for those who are sentenced to confine- 
ment by their laws, is the proper business of the legislature, 
and that they will attend to this matter much more quickly if 
the court of pardons will not repair the consequences of their 
neglect. 

In the State of Connecticut pardons are granted by the legis- 
lature. In consequence of the publicity thus ensured the 
number of applications for pardon is not more than thirty or 
forty a year, while the number granted is only six to ten. 
And it is only fair to allow that this fact may have a consider- 
able influence in causing the comparative immunity from crime 
enjoyed by this State. Although there are many obvious 
reasons against endowing the legislature with this power, it 
yet seems remarkable that the inspectors of the State prison 
should recommend, as they recently did, that pardons should 
be granted by the governor, as in other States. It is to be 
hoped that any change that is made, may be in a different 
direction. 
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It may be well to remind the reader that it is not the aim of 
this argument to secure greater severity in punishment. It 
may well be that the deterrent effect of imprisonment will not 
be lessened by shortening the term. This question can only be 
settled by experiment. But no satisfactory result can be 
reached unless the fundamental conditions, equality and cer- 
tainty of punishment, be regarded. The true aim of punish- 
ment is mercy. Not the blind, cruel mercy that sees only the 
wretched criminal, but the more enlightened mercy that sees 
also the sufferings he has caused. Sympathy belongs not only 
to the murderer but to the victim of murder, and to his family 
and friends. As we enlarge our view it becomes more and 
more clear that the pardon of a criminal is but a refinement of 
cruelty to those who are tempted to crime, teaching them that they 
may hope to avert those consequences of their acts that the 
very existence of civilization requires shall not be averted; a 
lesson that men are only too ready to learn. Sooner or later, a 
misguided leniency will bring its sure result in an increase of 
crime; and then follows the injustice of a sudden access of 
severity in the execution of the laws. First, men are told that 
they may hope for milder punishment than the laws provide ; 
then, when they have learned the lesson and act accordingly, 
faith is broken with them and the full penalty of the law is 
inflicted. When men can hope for favor they will cease to 
fear justice. 

The main points of this somewhat prolonged argument may 
be with advantage briefly summed up in conclusion. We saw 
that punishment in some form is an unavoidable evil; that 
unless the absurdity be committed of maintaining that all acts 
must be followed by the same consequences, those acts which 
are injurious to the community must be followed by more 
unpleasant consequences than others ; and that these unpleasant 
consequences constitute punishment, because they tend to deter 
from the acts which they attend. But unfortunately these 
consequences are unpleasant, not only to the doers of the 
obnoxious acts, but to others. The infliction of punishment is 
painful to the innocent as well as the guilty. And while 
justice requires that punishment should not be inflicted during 
the heat of indignation that follows the crime, yet when this 
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indignation is allowed to cool, the motive to punish has in great 
part disappeared. Hence arises the disposition to do away 
with punishment, wholly or partly, that is, to pardon. It was 
seen that this might be safely done in the family, because the 
nature of wrong acts could be there explained, so that the relief 
from punishment need not result in increase of wrong-doing. 
And it is easy to suppose that the State stands to its subjects 
in the relation of a father to his children. The mistake soon 
appears. We find that it is hopeless for the State to attain 
such acquaintance with all its offending subjects as to be able 
to judge when punishment may be remitted to their advantage. 
And even if this were not the case it would yet be utterly 
impossible for the State to explain to that ignorant multitude 
that will grow up into habits of crime, the grounds on which 
pardons are granted, so that they will not look on them as 
reasons for hoping that they may escape punishment. It was 
admitted, however, that this belief in the parental functions of 
the State is still widely prevalent, owing perhaps to the poetic 
glamour that surrounds the office of king, and the slowly dying 
belief in his divine authority. 

Abandoning this view and adopting the theory that the 
State is merely the people governing by the choice of some of 
their number to execute the laws which the whole people have 
agreed upon, the question arose whether the pardoning power 
of the executive should not be retained. The business of the 
State is to enforce its laws in the most effective way consistent 
with justice. It is impossible to feward acts according to their 
real merits. But crime can be repressed; and the question 
then is whether pardoning criminals tends to :essen crime, for 
if so the State should pardon them. To answer this question 
requires a knowledge of the conditions of effective punishment. 
These were found to be two: the first, equality, that is that 
like offences done under like circumstances should receive like 
punishment. This forbids excessively severe punishments, for 
these must be reserved for the most heinous crimes. And the 
cause of the necessity of equality was seen to lie in the disposi- 
tion of men to justify themselves by any partiality shown in 
the treatment of others, a disposition which it is of the highest 
importance to modern society should find no justification in 
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the course of the laws. The second condition we found to be 
certainty in the execution of the laws. The law, standing as a 
rule of right to common folk, should not be variable. And if 
there be any, the slightest, belief that punishment will not be 
inflicted, the gaming propensity of men will, as in the case of 
lotteries, lead them to run heavier risks than the odds warrant. 
Any act of the State, therefore, that hinders the effectiveness of 
these conditions must be regarded as unwise. 

Clearly, then, pardon, if an act of favor, is no part of these 
conditions. What justification, then, can be offered of the 
existence of this power? The opinions of eminent jurists were 
quoted, of whom one, the Marquis Beccaria, was unable to 
reconcile this power with a sound system of justice. Black- 
stone, dazzled by the divine perfections of George III, was seen 
to be an unfit guide for modern times, while the view of Kent 
is exposed to two objections. It seems to justify abuses on the 
ground of the necessary imperfection of human justice; and it 
assumes that the executive is better able to decide what is 
required by justice than a judge and jury. This assumption 
was shown to be unfounded by considering the amount of time 
required by the governor of a large State to examine all the 
applications for pardon, compared with the time at his disposal, 
the lack of evidence, undue influence, want of publicity and 
other conditions. This opinion was confirmed by the testimony 
of Governor Hartranft. And the startling fact appeared that 
long sentences often meant less time in prison than nominally 
shorter sentences. 

The objection, however, arose, that these abuses, though 
deplorable, cannot be avoided. Owing to the imperfection of 
the administration of jus ice, the innocent will sometimes be 
condemned, and it is better that many improper pardons be 
granted rather than one proper one be refusedy This 7% but a 
restatement of the argument of Kent, but unless answered it 
is decisive. It can be fully answered only by an examination of 
the grounds on which pardons are, as a matter of fact, granted. 
This examination showed that cases where pardons were 
granted as a matter of favor, were promotive of more injustice 
than justice. That in cases where there had been a fair trial, 
and no new evidence had appeared, it was unreasonable to 
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suppose that a person in the circumstances of the governor of 
a State could decide so well what was just as a regularly con- 
stituted court; else, indeed, what use of judge and jury? 
Moreover, in cases where the operation of the laws was thought 
too severe, it was pointed out that the legislature was the pro- 
per body to act, and that whatever tended to relieve them of 
their responsibility, tended to perpetuate the evils complained 
of. And in cases where after sentence was pronounced new 
evidence appeared that the prisoner was innocent, it plainly 
appeared that a pardon was not the proper means of remedying 
injustice; a law rather should be enacted, fixing the conditions 
of appeal for new trial, or a specially constituted court should 
take cognizance of such cases, not, as in New Jersey, to grant 
pardons at their discretion, but to secure when necessary a 
re-trial. These cases embrace the entire subject, and in none 
of them does it appear that the pardoning power should exist. 
Nor can we admit it as a make-shift until something better 
is provided ; for to do so removes the motive to provide any- 
thing better. Even in cases that escaped all legal prevision, 
the power of reprieve would be sufficient to protect the inno- 
cent. 
Not only, then, mercy to the criminal class, but the safety of 
the community requires that this power be abolished. No 
thoughtful person can survey the political future of the United 
States without seeing that, whatever may be the final result, 
there is to be a season of great peri] to republican institutions. 
The class of men that will henceforth, for a season at least, 
occupy the position of governor, will not be men of the stamp 
of John Jay. Despotic power is not gained by a standing 
army only; the power of emptying the prisons can be of, 
fearful service. Already the example of some of the Southern 
States warns us what use can be made of this power when once 
the proletariat has learned its own strength. Equal and cer- 
tain justice is a fundamental condition of the existence of our 
American republics. Under the present system we shall more 
and more widely depart from this condition. 
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Articte IV.—MATTHEW ARNOLD'S “LITERATURE AND 
DOGMA.” 


Literature and Dogma. An Essay toward a better apprehension of 
the Bible. By MatTrHEew ARNOLD, D.C.L. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 


WirH the professed aim of this book we must declare our- 
selves to be in hearty sympathy. Matthew Arnold is certainly 
not the only, nor the first man that has seen the necessity of 
some religious re-adjustments, to meet the exigences of the age 
and of coming ages—re-adjustments not of fundamental and 
essential truths—these are “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever,”—but in our modes of statement and in our organic 
arrangements. Systems of religious thought and modes of 
ecclesiastical organization which to a great extent originated, 
or at least derived their present form and spirit, from dark ages 
of prevailing ignorance, superstition, and spiritual despotism, 
cannot be reasonably presumed to be well suited to an age of 
higher culture, both in the direction of literature and of science, 
than any that has preceded it. Any man that ever thinks can 
see—must see—that if Christianity is to stand up as a control- 
ing power in the midst of the intense i!lumination of such an 
age, it must be by completely divesting herself of all those 
forms of thought and government with which she has allied 
herself in the dark and gloomy ages through which she has 
made her way. The assumption is not an unreasonable one, 
that in her progress through these ages, she may have absorbed 
into herself more or less of what Mr. Arnold calls “extra be- 
lief,” not pertaining to her as she came from her divine author ; 
and that that “extra belief” obscures her great essential truths, 
and places her under a necessity of defending much that is in- 
defensible, and in attempting to defend which she must be 
easily vanquished by her enemies. If she is to stand and be 
mighty in an age of literature and science and culture, it must 
be by putting off all these old and tattered and filthy garments, 
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in which benighted men and ages have arrayed her, and wear- 
ing only those beautiful garments of purity and charity in 
which she was originally arrayed. 

The question really and fairly at issue between Christianity 
and those enemies who assail it from the side of culture and 
science, is not whether the system of speculative thought rela- 
tive to the topics with which Christianity is conversant that 
has come down to us from the times of Augustine, or that 
ecclesiastical system which grew up in the declining period of 
the Roman Empire, can be successfully defended ; but whether 
the religion of the Bible can be defended. No man has any 
claim to be considered a true friend of the Christian cause who 
will not recognize this distinction, and who will not unite his 
best endeavors with those of all good men of all parties, in an 
effort to eliminate from Christianity, as it now appears before 
the world, all foreign elements which have been incorporated 
with it in bygone ages of darkness and ignorance, and present 
it to the men of this age in the purity and simplicity of its 
original conception in the thought of its Founder. 

Mr. Arnold professes to have this end only in view in the 
book we have in hand. This avowed aim of the book is com- 
mendable. Such a re-adjustment of the Christianity of our day 
is a necessity of the nineteenth century. It is a condition of 
its successful vindication against the assaults of its modern ene- 
mies, and of its being accepted by those populations of the 
world to whom it is now cffered by the Christian missionary, 
and of its prevalence and beneficent power in coming ages. So 
far we have no controversy with our author. 

But has he succeeded in the re-adjustment which he has pro- 
posed and attempted? We propose in this Essay to answer 
this question, and very freely to point out the very grave and, 
as it seems to us, fatal errors into which he has fallen. That 
we may do this justly and fairly, it is incumbent on us first to 
give attention to the central idea of the book, for it has a central 
idea, of which the author is never unmindful. It is very fairly 
indicated by the title, “Literature and Dogma.” It may be 
thus stated, that the language of the Bible is that of literature, 
and not of dogmatism ; that it is to be treated as the language 
of the people and not of system-makers and dogmatists; and 
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that whenever this rule is violated great injustice is done to the 
book, and its teachings are likely to be greatly perverted and 
distorted. 

The correctness of this position we cannot for one moment 
hesitate to concede. The Bible may contain the elements out 
of which a system of theology can be constructed. But if it 
does contain such materials, they are not systematically stated 
in logical form. It is not a book of dogmatic propositions and 
terms employed with technical accuracy. Its forms of presenta- 
tion are popular and concrete, and its language is that of the 
people. On this point, therefore, we think no intelligent advo- 
cate of the Bible will have any controversy with our author. 

We meet the author, then, on his own chosen ground of lit- 
erary criticism. As a critic, has he dealt fairly and wisely with 
the Bible? In order to answer this question, let us first ex- 
amine his treatment of two words, “God” and “ righteousness.” 
In dealing with these two terms, the author says, “If there be 
any thing with which metaphysics have nothing to do, and 
where a plain man, without skill to walk in the arduous paths 
of abstruse reasoning, may yet find himself at home, it is relig- 
ion.” This is quite true. And yet if that plain man, say 
David or Isaiah, has written out an account of his religious ex- 
perience and life, in his own plain way, it may be a very im- 
portant qualification for the just criticism of that composition 
that the critic should be a sound metaphysician. It may still 
be true that Mr. Arnold’s being “so notoriously deficient in 
every thing of that kind” may be a disqualification, and not, 
as he claims, a qualification for the task of literary criticism he 
has undertaken. He is bound fairly to meet the question, 
what did these writers mean by the words “God” and “ right- 
eousness?” They were no dogmatists, to be sure, but they 
were men for all that; and if we would know what they 
meant by such words, we must inquire what are the universal 
intuitions of the human soul in relation to God and moral 
duty? No man can answer this question without metaphysical 
speculation and abstruse reasoning, and no man who has not so 
qualified himself can be a sound critic of the theology and mor- 
ality of the Bible. 
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Mr. Arnold says, “morality” represents for everybody a 
thoroughly definite and ascertained idea.” And yet it cannot 
be denied that men’s ideas of morality have differed through as 
wide a range as their ideas of God. In no one thing have the 
teachings of the Bible done more for mankind than by render- 
ing their idea of moral duty clear, definite, and comprehensive. 
At the present time, the moral teaching of the Bible is not more 
accurately comprehended than its teachings respecting God. 
The morality of the Bible is like its idea of God, progressive 
through all the ages over which divine revelation extends, and 
both ideas culminate at last in Jesus Christ. 

The author is perfectly right in maintaining that “ righteous- 
ness is a special object of Bible religion.” It is its whole ob- 
ject, its sole aim. But he fails greatly when he asserts that 
religion is “conduct,” and “conduct is three-jourths of life.” If 
religion is conduct, then conduct is the whole of life. Our 
author makes conduct to respect the regulation of all those ap- 
petites which have reference to the preservation of life and the 
reproduction of the race. . But if religion is conduct, then con- 
duct is the regulation of all our appetites, desires, and propen- 
sities. It is true, religion does not teach asthetics, but it does 
prescribe the ends and aims to which esthetic culture is,to be 
consecrated, and the limit to which, in the case of each indi- 
vidual, it may be pursued. The law of morality is truly 
enunciated by the Apostle: “ Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” If God 
has fitted one to do more for human well-being by the creations 
of the artist than in any other way, religion prescribes such a 
use of that man’s life as a high moral duty, as truly as it forbids 
him to waste his talents in sensuality and debauchery. All, 
therefore, which our author says of religion having reference 
to “three-fourths of life” falls to the ground. Righteousness 
is not the mere regulation of the appetites which relate to self- 
preservation and the reproduction of the race. It suggests the 
only true aim of all life, and furnishes the proper impelling 
power to all our activities. J ought, not only teaches me to re- 
strain my appetites within the limits of moderation, but to love 
my neighbor as myself, and fully to exert my active powers in 
efforts to promote universal well-being. J ought, is an original 
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intuition of human reason, informed, enlightened, exalted by 
the teachings of Moses and the Prophets, and perfected by the 
wondrous words and still more wondrous deeds and voluntarily 
endured sufferings of the Man Christ Jesus. Mr. Arnold has 
failed in his criticism, both by not apprehending morality as an 
original intuition of reason, and by not appreciating its ma- 
turity and completion in the life and death of the Christ of 
God. 

He has drawn a distinction between morality and religion, 
but in this he again fails. Morality he makes to be mere 
ethics, practical duty. Religion is “ethics heightened, en- 
kindled, lit up by feeling.” He quotes many examples of the 
use of language to sustain this distinction. To economize 
space, we must make one serve as a specimen of them all. He 
quotes Cicero as saying, “Hold off from sensuality, for if you 
give yourself up to it, you will! find yourself unable to think of 
any thing else.” “This,” he says, “is morality.” In contrast 
with this he quotes our Lord's words, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God,” as a specimen of religion. We 
willingly accept the two examples as fairly exemplifying the 
difference between morality and religion. But has Mr. Arnold 
truly indicated the difference between them? Is it merely a 
difference in the amount of feeling manifested in the two cases? 
We can have very little confidence in the criticism of the man 
that thinks so. The real difference is that Cicero presents mor- 
ality in its merely human and earthly relations. Jesus pre- 
sents morality as sustained and exalted by the known will and 
emotions, and moral authority of God. The former is morality 
as an atheist might look upon it; the latter is morality as it 
must ever be viewed by the devout worshipper of the God of 
the Bible. This conducts us to the true distinction. Religion 
is morality sustained, exalted, and enforced by the devout 
worship of the only living and true God as revealed in the 
Bible. 

This brings us to examine the soundness of Mr. Arnold’s 
criticism in treating the word “God.” This is certainly the 
most remarkable feature of the book. In his treatment of this 
topic, Mr. Arnold manifests a certain animosity and bitterness 
not quite easy, at first sight, to be accounted for. It seems that 
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op some occasion, notorious to the English public, but of no 
special interest to ourselves, the Bishop of Gloucester had 
spoken of the “blessed truth that the God of the Universe is a 
person.” This utterance of the Right Reverend Bishop seems 
to have excited in Mr. Arnold’s mind a very remarkable degree 
of anger and contempt, which so pervade the book, as almost 
to suggest the suspicion that the book was written to give 
them utterance. Indeed, we see abundant evidence that Mr. 
Arnold is maddened and rendered desperate by the arrogant 
assumptions of the English hierarchy, and yet, like his father 
before him, so dazzled by its splendors as to be blind to the 
chains that bind him, and to the iron that enters into his soul. 
We would like to join the distinguished son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, in a good hearty protest against the hideous usurpations 
of the English Established Church. But of our enjoying this 
pleasure we see no prospect. He says, “ We may leave all 
questions about the Church, its rise and its organizations, out 
of sight altogether. Much as is made of them, they are com- 
paratively unimportant.” While this is his view of that mat- 
ter, it is in our heart to say to him, Dear critic, keep your tem- 
per. Things are quite as well in that direction as you have any 
right to expect they will be. Under the present organization 
of the English Church it is not probable that her dignitaries 
will either be more wise or less arrogant than at present. You 
have not nearly so much cause to be angry on the present 
occasion as you seem to think you have. It will not be de- 
nied that the word “God,” in the Old Testament and the New, 
is the language, not of dogmatism, but of literature, poetry, 
eloquence. But this doth not forbid the inquiry, what does it 
mean? for surely it has meaning. And the only true criticism 
is that which can help us to answer this question rightly. 
There are laws of language, and laws of thought, which must 
guide us in this inquiry, and such a knowledge of metaphysics 
as will qualify us to understand these laws, we must call to our 
aid on this occasion. We are quite aware that David and 
Isaiah are not metaphysical writers, but for that very reason it 
is all the more certain that they have used language in accord- 
ance with those laws of thought which underlie all human 
knowing and believing. 

VOL, XXXIV. 7 
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In examining this point it is fair, first, to notice the author's 
own definition of the word God as used in the Bible. And yet we 
ought not to say definition, he does not propound it as a defi- 
nition ; indeed, he would be quite shocked at such a suggestion. 
He proposes that, in order to disentangle our religion from all 
the cavils of unbelief, we limit our notion of God to the con- 
ception of “an enduring power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness.” This conception he claims is real and solid, 
and capable of being verified. If we will confine ourselves to 
this restricted view of God, science will go with us, and the 
schism between religion and science will be healed. He admits 
that “the people of Israel came, by tradition, emotion, imagina- 
tion, to attach more than this plain sense” to the words and 
phrases by which God is described. But this plain, restricted 
sense he thinks will fully answer our purpose for bringing the 
Bible before the mind of the world as a power for righteous- 
ness. And he would advise us, in order to secure for that book 
its legitimate influence in the world, to confine our conception 
of God to this cold, narrow, and restricted definition. This, 
according to Mr. Arnold, is the result of literary criticism ap- 
plied to the Bible. Is it fair, is it wise, is it just criticism ? 

In our ignorance, we had supposed that a true criticism must 
sympathise with the warmth, the glow, the fervor of literature. 
But such criticism as this is colder than the driest, hardest 
metaphysics, and more merciless than the dissecting knife of 
the anatomist. The author says, “ by tradition, by emotion, 
by imagination, the Hebrews no doubt came to attach more 
than this plain sense to these phrases.” We wonder when 
they “came to” it? and when the “tradition” commenced 
which betrayed them into such folly ; just such ‘ Aberglaube” 
for all the world as the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester 
preach in our degenerate days! If the Bible must be treated 
thus, in order to make it a book capable of defence and per- 
petuity, it is surely no book for plain men. To interpret 
and defend it requires more power of abstruse thought than all 
the dignitaries of the English Church lay claim to. A plain 
man could more easily master all the intricacies of metaphysical 
theology, than appreciate the application of such a criticism to 
the Psalms of David. 
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Let us try it upon an example. “As a father pitieth his 
children so the Lord pitieth them that fear him; for He 
knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust.” Let us 
read this according to the conception of our critic. As a father 
pitieth his children, so “an enduring Power, not ourselves,” 
pitieth them that fear it: for it knoweth our frame, it remem- 
bereth that we are dust. We use the impersonal pronoun of 
necessity, in order to carry out the conception of our author. 
For if we use “ He” we at once invest “an enduring Power not 
ourselves” with personality, and reinstate that idea of the per- 
sonality of God which Mr. Arnold thinks it so important to 
eliminate. Indeed, we do not eliminate it by using the imper- 
sonal pronoun, for an impersonal Power can neither pity nor 
know. It is impossible to reduce this grand utterance of the 
Psalmist within the limits of this restricted conception of God, 
without converting it into absurdity and nonsense. Yet this 
example from the Old Testament is only one of thousands which 
might be cited. Such criticism would convert a very large 
portion of the book into absurd and meaningless nonsense. 
This, we may be sure, is not sound, just criticism. We might 
as well subject the glorious human form to the dissecting knife 
of the anatomist, in order to secure its presentation in its own 
proper beauty, as to give the Bible into such hands to secure 
for it the reverence and submission of an age of culture. We 
may be quite sure those men of science who assail the notion 
of a personal God with undisguised antipathy, do not ask and 
will not accept at our hands any such enervated, emasculated 
Bible. They must be converted to a humble faith in that God 
of Israel whom the Psalmist adored and loved, or they will 
reject the Bible because it draws all its inspiration and power 
from a doctrine which seems to them inconsistent with their 
systems of science. 

Let us, if possible, speak the whole truth in reference to this 
matter. That which offends in the doctrine of a personal God, 
is that worship, that affectionate and reverential adoration, that 
trust in a Heavenly Father, that prayer to God for help in our 
times of sorrow and conscious weakness and dependence, that 
devout belief in a creating and ruling God, of which the Bible 
is full, and which can no more be eliminated from the religion 
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of the Bible than veins and arteries can be eliminated from 
the human body without destroying life. Criticism never 
attempted a more hopeless task than that of rendering the 
Bible acceptable to men who reject and despise the doctrine 
that “the God of the Universe is a Person.” 

But Mr. Arnold tells us, we are to remember that those wri- 
ters who applied such language to God were poets and orators, 
and therefore when under the influence of emotion used personi- 
fication of course. All this is mere anthropomorphism. Goethe 
is quoted as saying “ Man never knows how anthropomorphic he 
is.” Anthropomorphic, indeed, Israel was, if he believed in no 
personal God. He prayed to a power which he did not believe 
to possess any personal attributes, worshipped it, built altars, 
and the tabernacle in the wilderness, and the temple at 
Jerusalem, and solemnly dedicated them to it, and ages after 
offered holocausts to it. We are told they were poets, orators, 
and under the influence of strong emotion at the clear percep- 
tion that “ there is an enduring power not ourselves that works 
for righteousness.” The men of these modern ages have come 
to the knowledge of another enduring power, not ourselves, 
that works for the order, and harmony, and perpetuity of the 
material universe. And there have been in these ages poets, 
orators, and a great deal of emotion about this newly-found 
power. But men do not pray to the force of gravity, they do 
not sing hymns to it, they do not rear altars and temples for 
its worship, they do not talk of “serving it” and “ pleasing 
it.” Why was Israel, why are all men so “anthropomorphic” 
in speaking of God, even Goethe himself? so that when he 
stood on the top of Brocken the words which rose naturally to 
his lips were, “ Lord, what is man that thou mindest him, or 
the son of man that thou visitest him.” “Is Saul also among 
the prophets?” Has Goethe united with the “ Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester” in confessing “the blessed truth that 
the God of the universe is a person.” This rank and irrepres- 
sible growth of all humanity has a root somewhere, and it is 
time we make an honest effort to find it. This universal an- 
thropomorphism is a phenomenon to be accounted for. And 
we shall not be deterred from an effort to account for it by 
any solemn protest that Israel was not skilled in metaphysical 
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speculations. Israel was human and used language according 
to the same laws which underlie all human speech. We must 
discover what those laws are, or we can never soundly criticise 
the theological literature of Jew or Gentile. 

Why then did Israel always invest “the Eternal” with per- 
sonal attributes, not only in his eloquence, his poetry, but in 
his architecture, in his laws, in his armies, in the whole prac- 
tical life of the nation? And why in this regard have all men, 
all nations, in all ages done the same ? 

One answer only can satisfy this inquiry. Man—not Israel 
—not the Aryan—not any particular race—but man, sees in 
effect cause, in adaptation of means to ends design, in design 
purpose, character, personality, in nature God, in himself a 
being niade in the image of God. Such an intuition of God 
explains the reason why men worship him, and pray to him, 
and build altars and temples and offer holocausts to him. 
Such an intuition unclouded by superstition, informed and 
exalted by the influence of men who had stood in the very 
presence-chamber of divinity, is the inspiring, life-giving prin- 
ciple of the Old Testament and the New. It was this that 
made the Psalmist exclaim, “ As a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” It was this that made 
even Goethe, with all his contemptuous unbelief, exclaim, in a 
moment of honest emotion in presence of nature, “ Lord, what is 
man that thou are mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him.” In that moment the great high priest of godless 
culture made an honest utterance of the voice of nature that 
spoke within him. 

There is an anthropomorphism, not only in the Bible, but in 
all literature. But it furnishes no explanation of the personal 
attributes ascribed to God in the Bible. It is itself a pheno- 
menon needing to be explained. We are told the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Egyptians personified the productive powers and 
forces in nature. But why did they? Because they saw in 
nature every where the manifestation of personal attributes, 
mind, soul, will, character. Our minds manifest their powers 
and workings only through bodily senses and organs. There- 
fore it is that we conceive of God and al] other spiritual beings 
anthropomorphically. If it were possible so to instruct and 
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train the human mind, that this intuition of mind in nature 
should no longer exist, literature would cease to be anthropo- 
morphic. It would become as atheistic as the coldest material- 
ist could desire. But to educate humanity out of its original 
intuitions, is the most hopeless task that science has ever un- 
dertaken. Goethe, we have seen, could not educate himself 
out of the intuition of God in nature. 

At this stage of our discussion it is perfectly apparent why 
Mr. Arnold fell into error, when he attempted to draw the line 
between morality and religion. God, he assumed, is the mere 
symbol of emotion, a mere creation of the imagination under 
the influence of strong feeling. When Jesus said, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” Mr. Arnold 
assumes that it was of course not to be supposed that Jesus 
believed in a personal God at all, but that he was speaking 
under the influence of strong feeling, and therefore personified 
the “enduring power, not ourselves, that works for righteous- 
ness.” This “religion is morality touched with feeling.” Grant 
to a man who proposes to apply criticism to the elucidation of 
the Bible. the liberty of making such assumptions at pleasure, 
without any necessity of even attempting the proof, and he 
must be a very dull man if he can not make any thing out of 
any thing. Yet such an assumption as this Mr. Arnold smug- 
gles into the very first chapter of his book, without even an 
attempt at proof. He does it almost “on the sly.” Verily, 
this is the man who is going to make our Bible presentable to 
an age of culture and science, by the application of sound criti- 
cism. For our part, we must heartily join with the Bishops of 
Winchester and Gloucester in exulting in the “ blessed truth 
that the God of the universe is a person,”—certainly, that the 
God of the Bible is. 

But after all Mr. Arnold tells us tha: science will never re- 
ceive this conception of God, because it cannot be verified. 
What then does the author mean by verification? Does he 
mean, to test by experiment? This mode of verification is by 
no means possible through all the realms of matter. By an 
induction founded on observation and experiment we establish 
a law of matter. We apply that law without the slightest hesi- 
tation to innumerable substances which we have not examined 
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and which it is impossible we ever should examine. What is 
our authority for doing so? Not experiment, for experiment 
we cannot have. Our only authority for applying the jaw to 
cases which we have not examined is dependent on an assump- 
tion which the nature of the human mind and the nature of 
things compel us to make, that the universe is made according 
to a consistent and rational plan. Such is the undoubting con- 
fidence with which the universal human race receives that 
assumption, that without the least misgiving we apply that law 
to the very limits of the material universe. Yet any verifica- 
tion of the law outside the range of observation and experi- 
ment, other than this universal and necessary assumption, is in 
the nature of the case impossible. We can have no verification 
of any truth, except to reduce it to some one of those necessary 
and universal assumptions which are the criteria of all truth. 

This very law of induction is itself a sufficient Verification of 
the conception of a personal God. We cannot help assuming, 
that the universe is constructed according to a consistent and 
rational plan ; and consistent and rational plan in the creation 
is an attribute of a personal God. It is rational mind in nature, 
If we have not rational mind, a reasonable plan in nature, it 
not only follows that we have no God, but no science as well. 
Induction becomes impossible, science perishes, and the universe 
becomes a chaos. 

The rejection of the intuition of God for the want of verifi- 
cation is a virtual denial of mental or moral science. Take as 
an example moral accountability. All mora] science rests on 
the assumption that men are morally free an accountable for 
their conduct. But how shall this assumption be “ verified?” 
Not certainly by observation or experiment. Observation and 
experiment can decide nothing of the matter. In one only way 
ean this foundation principle of all moral science and moral law 
be verified. It is an original intuition—an assumption as in- 
evitable to a human being as the conception of his own exist- 
ence. If such an intuition is not a criterion of truth, then are 
there no criteria of truth: moral science and moral law are 
mere chimeras. The intuition of a personal God in nature 
needs no verification any more than any other necessary cate- 
gory of the human mind. There is nothing for it but that men 
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of science, meaning mere physical science, must live in ignor- 
ance and darkness, respecting God, till they ean escape that men- 
tal narrowness which disqualifies them to accept any truth which 
cannot be verified by the coarse processes of weight and meas- 
urement. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion that the Bible, in re- 
spect to the law of righteousness and the conception of a per- 
sonal God, needs not for its defence, and cannot without com- 
mitting suicide accept, such help as Mr. Matthew Arnold proffers. 

But our task is by no means yet done. Our author not only 
proposes to relieve the Bible of the doctrine of a personal God, 
but of all responsibility for any claim to either prophecy or 
miracle, or any thing whatever of the supernatural. To any of 
our readers who may not have read the book, or otherwise be- 
come acquainted with the author’s ideas, it must seem a puzzle 
how any one ¢an wholly reject the supernatural, and yet claim 
to appear as the advocate of the Bible. Yet precisely such a 
claim does Mr. Arnold seek to establish for himself ard his 
book. Some explanation is, therefore, at this point necessary, 
of the author’s ideas, in order that our criticisms upon them 
may be intelligible. That many supernatural occurrences are 
narrated in the Bible, our author of course admits. But these 
are to be set down to the ignorance, the superstition, and conse- 
quent blunders of the writers. No doubt the authors of the 
four gospels have ascribed many stupendous miracles to Jesus 
himself. But it was their mistake. Jesus never wrought any 
miracles, or pretended to work any. In his conversations with 
his disciples he even denied plainly enough that he possessed 
any miraculous powers. The disciples reported after the cruci- 
fixion that he had risen from the dead, and that he ascended up 
into heaven in their sight. But there was never any founda- 
tion for such reports. They were mere rumors, that grew by 
gradual accretions, during the first century, and were taken up 
and recorded by the four evangelists in their books, but with- 
out any sufficient authority. These reports were generally re- 
ceived as true by the Christians of the first age, and by after 
ages; but Jesus was in no way responsible for their origin. 
The age was superstitious and credulous, and received with 
ready credulity any marvels respecting so wonderful a person, 
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and thus the Church’s belief in the supernatural in all ages of 
her history originated. 

So of prophecy: Jesus never believed in any promised, pre- 
dicted Messiah, much less ever pretended to be such himself. 
All such ideas were mere Jewish superstition. There were no 
prophecies of Christ in the Old Testament, nor prophecies of any 
thing else. The whole notion of prophecy is a delusion, for 
which we are to hold the Jews of the later ages of Judaism 
responsible, and which we must entirely eliminate from the 
Bible, if we would give it any chance of retaining its influence 
in the ages of culture. 

Such are the results to which the author thinks we are inev- 
itably conducted by the application of a just criticism to the 
Bible. And he professes to believe, and we suppose does really 
believe, that the Bible, as thus expurgated, will retain its power 
over the present and coming ages, as the Book of religion. 
Our question returns upon us. Is this criticism sound and 
just? Are its results to be accepted? Has Arnold the son 
legitimately attained these results, by applying to Hebrew his- 
tory and literature, those same principles of historical criticism 
which Arnold the father applied, with results so decisive, to 
Roman history and literature ? 

It is important here to remark, that the author's ideas just 
explained are logically consequent on that denial of a personal 
Creator on which we have already commented. It is a great 
mistake of the defenders of the Bible to employ themselves in 
demolishing this and that particular form of unbelief. All the 
forms of recent scepticism are legitimate growths from one and 
the same root. That root is Sadduceeism, the denial of angel 
or spirit, or any form of mind, personality, independent of a cor- 
poreal organization. Of course, the existence of the human soul 
after the dissolution of the body, and of a personal Creator, is 
alike rejected. If no Creator then no creation. Hence comes a 
so-called science which “finds in matter the promise and potency 
of every form of life.” Buta miracle, say the feeding of five 
thousand men with a few loaves of bread, is a creation. If, 
therefore, a personal Creator and a creation are denied, then mira- 
cles must be denied also. On the other hand, admit a personal 
Creator and a creation, and no man can tell us when the exer 
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tion of creative power ceased. It remains a reasonable expecta- 
tion that it will be exerted whenever, in the thought of an all- 
wise and all-powerful Creator, the best good requires it. We 
have these two entirely opposite systems of thought, and each 
is within itself complete aad consistent. The one is, no per- 
sonal Creator, no creation, and of course no miracle, no super- 
natural. The other is, a personal Creator, a creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and of course a miracle in no wise im- 
probable whenever an emergency shall arise requiring it. Of 
course, when Mr. Arnold suggested in his first chapter to elimi- 
nate from the Bible the conception of a personal God, he 
sapped the very foundation of a supernatural religion, and of 
course necessitated all the other sweeping negations of his 
book. 

But Mr. Arnold does not openly employ this premise, which 
he has so artfully sought to establish in his first chapter, in his 
argument against miracles. Indeed, he professes that it is not 
his object to argue against miracles at all. But he assures us 
that faith in them is declining, and is sure to decline more 
and more; and advises us that, inasmuch as belief in the 
supernatural is doomed to inevitable decay, we should cease 
to hold it as a part of our religion, lest men should re- 
nounce our religion on account of finding it in so distaste- 
ful an alliance. He even approaches the subject with a 
certain degree of reverence. He admits that “miracles, when 
fully believed, are felt by men in general to be a source of 
authority.” To deny this “is absurd.” And absurd enough 
it is. But it is an absurdity into whick most of the assailants 
of miracles rush with reckless haste. He also admits that “ it 
is almost impossible to exaggerate the proneness of the human 
mind to take miracles as evidence, and to seek for miracles as 
evidence; and the extent to which religion, and religion of a 
true and admirable kind, has been and is still held in con- 
nection with reliance on miracles.” These two admissions 
strike to the very root of the matter, or at least would have 
done if the last had been a little more accurate in its expres- 
sion; if instead of saying “has been and is still held in con- 
nection with reliance on miracles,” he had said what the truth 
requires, that it has gained a reception in the world against the 
most bitter and relentless opposition, through the authority of 
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the miracles which its preachers claimed to perform as an attes- 
tation of it as a revelation from God. How important these 
admissions are we shall see as we proceed. 

After having made these admissions, which surely decency 
demanded of one who claims a place among the most zealous 
admirers and defenders of the Bible, he opens an attack upon 
the miracles of the Bible, which in point of insidious unfair- 
ness and utter want of candor is unsurpassed by any utterance 
of unbelief which has fallen under our notice. He begins by 
an effort to confound and mingle together in a common class 
the miracles of the New Testament and those of the Papal 
Church in all subsequent ages, and weakly tries to conceal 
from view the obvious and palpable differences in the two 
eases by which the miracles of the New Testament are so 
grandly distinguished. He pronounces the distinctions so ably 
pointed out by Archbishop Whately, between the miracles of the 
New Testament and all other pretensions to miraculous power, 
“mere extravagances,” without one word of argument to make 
good his assertion against the authority of so sound a thinker. 
It is simply Matthew Arnold’s contemptuous assertion, against 
Archbishop W hately’s argument; a position which a son of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold would not have been very willing to occupy if 
he had been a modest man. He then presents to us this 
alternative. ‘“ One of two things must be made out in order to 
place either the Bible miracles alone, or the Bible miracles and 
the miracles of the Catholic Church with them in a class by 
themselves,—either they must be shown to have arisen ata time 
eminently unfavorable to amplification, and the production of 
legend, or they must be shown to be recorded in documents of 
an eminently historic mode of birth and publication.” Our 
author knows well enough that in respect to the miracles of the 
Roman Catholic Church neither of these things can be made 
out, and no intelligent Catholic would attempt it. He would 
simply demand faith in the miracles of the Church on the 
authority of the Church herself, while he rests the authority of 
the Church on the miracles of the Bible. Our author has 
made no contribution to the literature of the subject by sug- 
gesting the necessity of making out the two things which he 
insists on. The defenders of Christianity have recognized this 
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necessity for ages. Precisely these two things they have made 
out by a chain of argument which is not to be broken or 
weakened by the two or three flimsy and unfairly selected ex- 
amples which our author has adduced. No Christian writer 
of any authority would regard the miracle of the falling down 
of the walls of Jericho, standing by itself, as sustained by satis- 
factory historic evidence. For the most part, the miracles of 
the Old Testament are received by the modern believer on ac- 
count of their relation to the New Testament. It is difficult 
to see how a man of Mr. Arnold’s reading could have cited 
that case without a consciousness that he was dealing with the 
subject unfairly. Mr. Arnold is too well informed not to 
know that no intelligent advocate of Christianity ever thought 
of constructing an argument for miracles out of such an exam- 
ple as the miracle which occurred at the martyrdom of Stephen. 
There are many narrations of miracles which we all admit 
would have no validity as evidence, when taken by themselves, 
and which Christians receive only because of their historic con- 
nection with other miracles which are supported by high his- 
toric evidence. A man who will not see, or seeing will not 
acknowledge, the distinction in this regard between the miracle 
last mentioned and the restoring the blind man to sight (John 
9th), or the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple, is hardly to be argued with. We do not care to waste 
words on such an antagonist. Yet precisely this unfairness 
and want of candor is apparent in every example which Mr. 
Arnold cites for the purpose of breaking down the distinction 
between the miracles of the Bible and those of the Roman 
Catholic Church and of profane history. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on this part of the subject. 
All this will pass for nothing with candid and thoughtful men, 
and for such only we write. Indeed, we should have let it pass 
without any notice, but that it seemed right that it should be 
made apparent to what extent Mr. Arnold, while professing 
himself to be among the most reverent advocates of the Bible, 
assimilates himself in spirit and aim to the bitterest of its 
enemies. 

The only point of his argument against the credibility of 
miracles which is any real contribution to the literature of the 
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subject is his attempt to account for the origin and early ex- 
istence of the reports of miracles, without admitting their truth. 
It is precisely here that all the efforts of unbelief have failed in 

their onset upon the Christian argument. Here is the testi- 

mony, here are the facts. How can the existence of this testi- 

mony, these facts, be accounted for, on the supposition that the 

miracles were never wrought? Precisely this weak place in 

the argument of unbelief Mr. Arnold attempts to strengthen. 

If he has succeeded he has accomplished much. Has he sue- 

ceeded ? 

His explanation of the matter is, that these reports of mar- 
velous and miraculous events grew up by slow and gradual 
accretions, as tradition was busy in passing the story from one 
credulous man to another, till finally they became incorporated 
in the books which have transmitted them to our times, just as 
all the other legendary literature of the world has originated ; 
that there really is no reason why we should repose any more 
confidence in the marvelous stories of the Bible, say of the 
New Testament, than in those of Grecian and Roman history, 
or those of the early and medieval church; that literature 
shows that such marvelous stories are a normal product of 
human nature, and that wherever we meet them, we are to 
refer them to the same causes and treat them as alike unworthy 
of confidence. This is Mr. Arnold’s view stated in its full 
strength. 

All the plausibility of this argument is derived from assum- 
ing that things are alike, and therefore are of the same class, 
which certainly are not alike, and therefore belong to different 
classes. The miracles of the Bible, for example the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, are not like the marvels and wonders of Greek 
and Roman mythology or of ancient history. In respect to 
these latter no one pretends to know where or when they origi- 
nated, no historical witness is in any way responsible for them, 
the authors who have transmitted them to us do not pretend 
themselves to believe them, nobody ever had any motive for 
disbelieving them, or calling them in question; they have 
simply floated along on the stream of tradition, buoyed up by 
the love of the marvelous in human nature. On the other 

hand, we know when and where the story of Christ's resurrec- 
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tion originated : it is solemnly vouched for as a fact by persons 
living at the time, intimately acquainted with Jesus, and per- 
sonally active in the events with which the story is connected. 
On its reception as a fact or its rejection as a falsehood, de- 
pended the result of the greatest religious conflict of any age; 
power, and wealth, and learning, and influence were all on the 
side of those who disbelieved it; to prevent its spread the most 
bitter persecution of those who propagated the story was every 
where resorted to; and yet from the very time and place of the 
alleged crucifixion and resurrection, a religious revolution com- 
menced, proceeding everywhere upon the belief of this miracle 
as a fact, a revolution which in a brief period overturned the 
religions of the civilizéd world, and established in their stead a 
new religion, which everywhere held as the fundamental article 
of its creed, that Jesus Christ rose from the dead the third day. 
To say, then, that these miracles of the Bible are like the mar- 
vels and wonders of Livy and Tacitus, or like the prodigies of 
any Pagan mythology, is not argument, it is not criticism ; it 
is simply confounding things that essentially differ; it is per- 
verting history, misstating facts, to help the reader to draw false 
conclusions by furnishing him with false premises. The dis- 
tinctions we have pointed out between the Christian and Pagan 
miracles are not ‘mere extravagances,” but historic facts of 
solemn weight and importance. 

Neither are the Christian miracles like those of the Roman 
Catholic Church. When these latter miracles gained currency, 
they were for the most part, if not without an exception, backed 
by the faith of the multitude and the power and influence of 
the governing and influential classes; nobody had any motive 
for calling them in question ; they were alleged in support of a 
religion which all believed in and desired to exalt and honor ; 
in short, they have come down to us unsustained by any his- 
toric argument. What Mr. Arnold expects to gain for the 
cause of truth by placing events so entirely unlike in the same 
class and insisting that they are due to the same causes, it is 
not possible for us to discern. The author says: “To pick 
Scripture miracles one by one to pieces is an odious and repul- 
sive task.” We should think so, to a man that sincerely rev- 
erences the Bible. But to throw discredit and contempt upon 
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them all in gross, by asserting their similarity in character to 
reports of the marvelous from which they do in point of fact 
differ in all their most essential and characteristic features, does 
not seem to be, to our author, “an odious and repulsive task” 
at all. He does it with a will, and expects it to be received as 
sound, enlightened criticism, and very helpful to the Christian 
cause. 

Perhaps we have given more space to these really stale argu- 
ments against miracles than we ought. We could not well 
pass them unnoticed. It is far more important to our purpose 
to remark that the author’s view of the subject entirely fails to 
account for the facts which certainly did occur. There is no 
escaping the fact that, commencing at Jerusalem very soon 
after the crucifixion, within a period of thirty-five years, the 
religion greatly prevailed, and Christian churches were exten- 
sively established over a large part of the Roman empire. 
Tacitus’ account of the condition of Christianity at Rome at 
the time of the burning of the city under Nero proves this. 
It is equally undeniable that it went on, spreading with such 
irresistible power that in a comparatively short time it became 
the religion of the empire. How is this to be explained? 
What was it that gave the name of Jesus Christ such power 
from Jerusalem to Greece, and Italy, and Gaul, and Britain? 
According to Mr. Arnold, there was no miracle. These reports 
were all after-thoughts of his ignorant and superstitious disciples, 
growing up by little and little, as the story of Jesus was reported 
orally from man to man and from country to country. The 
resurrection was only an incredible story springing up and gain- 
ing currency in the same way, a product of pious fraud, excited 
enthusiasm, and love of the marvelous, Jesus never pretended 
to be the Christ, or to be a fulfillment of ancient prophecy at all. 
He was crucified as a malefactor, and buried in a malefactor’s 
grave, and this was the end of his career. He never had any 
means of influence even on the Jewish mind, except the pecu- 
liarity of his ethical teachings. Any pretensions to miraculous 
powers, which might have been set up for him during his life- 
time, if unsustained by facts, must have provoked the hatred and 
contempt of the leading classes, who were certainly his enemies, 
and made them feel that he deserved his cruel and ignominious 
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death, as a deceiver of the people. We do not hesitate to affirm 
that had these been the facts, his reputation even at Jerusalem 
would never have recovered from the ignominy of that male- 
factors death. His name would not have been heard in the 
speech of his countrymen fifty years after his death. His mo- 
rality, though divine, was not at all appreciated by the Jews of 
that generation. The sermon on the mount and the parable of 
the prodigal son could not have inspired much enthusiasm in 
such an age, among such a people. According to our author, 
his chosen disciples did not understand him, and have terribly 
misrepresented him, and are terribly misrepresenting him to- 
day, in those very Bibles of which the author professes to be 
an earnest advocate. The very discourses they delivered to 
the people had little to say of bis morality, but instead, were 
full of the absurd and false story of his having come to life 
after his crucifixion, and flimsy proofs from ancient prophecy of 
his being the promised Messiah. 

For extending his influence beyond Jerusalem and the land 
of Israel, the disciples had, according to our author's theory, 
still fewer advantages, nothing, absolutely nothing, but the 
ethics of their crucified and dishonored Master. They must 
have gone everywhere preaching in the name of an ignominious 
criminal, a morality of quiet, gentle, forgiving benevolence, to 
an age of pride, violence, and ambition. To this must be added 
the prejudice and contempt which they everywhere encoun- 
tered as Jews. Ethical lectures have never been a power it 
any age; they are not in ourown, and when the author shall have 
succeeded in reducing all our religious teaching to the dimen- 
sions of his theory, he will see how feeble such teaching is. Still 
more feeble would the mere ethical discourses of Jews delivered 
to Greeks and Romans; and when delivered in the name of a 
crucified master, they could have been only contemptible. 

Now we submit to the candid reader, that to have spread his 
fame and his influence from Jerusalem to Rome in thirty-five 
years, and filled the empire with assemblies of his avowed and 
zealous foilowers under these conditions, was simply impossible. 
Mr. Arnold would excuse us from believing in miracles, but 
he imposes a far heavier tax on our credulity, by requiring us 
to believe that Christianity could have been thus propagated 
over the Roman empire in the time of the Cesars. 
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If we will give heed to the facts as they have come down to 
us, we know well how it was done. We know causes which 
are entirely adequate to the effects produced. Let us admit 
the truth of the evangelic narrative, and all is easy of explana- 
tion. The force that accomplished that mightiest religious 
revolution of history was not the miracles alone, it was the 
wonderous personage Jesus Christ in all the aspects in which 
he is presented. Especially it was his miracles informed and 
inspired, and pervaded by his exalted views of morality, of 
God, and of the moral universe. Who ever heard without awe 
those words from John’s gospel, “Iam the resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in me, though he were dead yet 
shall he live?” Yet these divine words, that have thrilled 
men’s souls through the ages, are inseparably intertwined with 
the graphic narrative of the raising of Lazarus from the dead. 

Take another example, the scene in the garden of Geth- 
semane. It may be safely affirmed that no other narrative of 
personal experience ever affected human thought, opinion, and 
character more profoundly than this. In presence of it the 
most daring and hardened impiety is, for the moment at least, 
subdued and awe-stricken. It has impressed itself ineffaceably 
upon all Christian ages in all Christian lands. It can never 
perish from human literature and sacred remembrance. To 
what then does this solemn tragedy owe its power over the 
human heart? To the fact that Jesus was the Messiah of 
ancient prophecy ; that he was himself a prophet, and foresaw 
with perfect clearness the events that were before him, the 
palace of the High Priest, the judgment hall of Pilate, Calvary ; 
that he saw that the great work of human salvation which he 
had on his hands could be accomplished only by drinking the 
bitter cup which was about to be presented to his lips; that 
the agony of his spirit in the prospect was such as to cause the 
sweat to trickle down to the ground like drops of blood, and 
to draw from him the prayer, “ Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me;” yet too intent on his mission of love to 
defend himself by the miraculous powers of which he had 
given so many proofs, or to save himself by flight, which he 
could easily have done, for the power of his persecutors ex- 
tended but a little way from Jerusalem; that he therefore 
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suffered himself to be “led as a lamb to the slaughter.” Take 
from thisscene all the supernatural ; reduce him from the Messiah 
to an ordinary, weak, and helpless man; take from him his 
prophetic power, and let him be only a good man, with no 
knowledge of what was about to happen to him, and no pecu- 
liar necessity of offering himself an unresisting victim to his 
enemies, and the whole scene dwindles to an ordinary ex- 
perience of a humble and suffering saint, the equal of which 
may be found thousands of times among his faithful followers, 
no one of which would make any impression on the world 
beyond the circle of immediate friends and admirers. Indeed, 
for his neglect to save himself by flight, we cannot, in this view 
of the facts, help blaming him as weak and pusillanimous, 
especially when we take into the account the agony of his 
apprehension of what might be before him. The power of the 
narrative lies in his consciousness of his high function as the 
Messiah, and the Saviour, and his clear prophetic knowledge of 
what was before him. It is these considerations only which 
have made the “ agony in the garden” a mighty moral force in 
the world for eighteen centuries. In the crucifixion of such a 
being as a malefactor, followed almost immediately by the 
testimony of his plain, straightforward, honest disciples, that 
he had risen from the dead, and that they had seen him many 
times after his resurrection; and in their bold and fearless 
assertion of his resurrection before the rulers of the nation, who 
had procured his crucifixion, there was a power that shook 
Jerusalem as with an earthquake. Three thousand gave in 
their adhesion to him in a single day, and the prevalence of the 
religion could not be resisted, or ever afterwards arrested. 

One cause only can ever explain the prevalence of Chris- 
tianity after the crucifixion, and the permanent establishment 
of the Christian Church. - That cause is the combination of the 
high supernatural powers and relations of Jesus Christ with 
that unique morality and theology which Jesus taught, which 
alone of all the thinking of the world solves the problems of 
human life and destiny. The morality without the super- 
natural relations and powers would have been, in that age, 
comparatively powerless, and never heard of beyond the limits 
of Palestine. The pretension to miracles, to the supernatural, 
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without the high and unique morality, would have been 
incredible and contemptible, and would have been rejected 
with scorn. The power of the two combined not only filled 
Jerusalem with the doctrine, and carried it to the extreme 
limits of the empire, but have borne it along over eighteen 
centuries, and will bear it along to the limits of the earth, and 
to the consummation of all things. 

There is no philosophy, no wisdom in the supercilious con- 
tempt with which Mr. Arnold rejects the supernatural. It is a 
maxim of all sound philosophy that facts must be accounted 
for. This is not only true of the facts which meet us in the 
material world, the facts of weight and measurement, but of 
those alsc which occur in the development of human nature in 
its social and religious aspects. The time is not distant when 
we shall have a philosophy as reverently considerate of the 
great permanent facts of human nature, as of the phenomena 
of the glaciers, or the relations of genera and species in living 
beings. Its a fatal mistake of Mr. Arnold and of many other 
thinkers of our day, that they reach conclusions the most 
sweeping, and construct systems for which they claim uni- 
versality, in utter disregard of many of the most universal, 
unquestionable, and characteristic facts of humanity. Such 
conclusions should not obtain our assent, such systems have no 
claim to our acceptance. We have already referred to Mr. 
Arnold’s admission that “ miracles when fully believed are felt 
by men in general to be a source of authority.” He says it is 
“absurd to deny it.” No doubt of it. There is not a man of 
us who, had he been present when Jesus of Nazareth called 
Lazarus out of the grave where he had already lain four days, 
would not, at least for the moment, have believed that the being 
who possessed such powers over matter, life, and death, could 
be trusted to tell us the invisible things of God and the world 
unseen. Mr. Arnold himself would have accepted the conclu- 
sion. But is such a fact as this of no significancy ’ According 
to Mr. Arnold’s theory, none at all. No account whatever is 
made of it. Can this be a philosophical procedure? Is it easy 
to believe that such a “ Consensus generis humant” is a delu- 
sion? Is it not far more natural to suppose that it points to 
some real and permanent relationship between the physical 
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laws that prevail around us, and the moral government under 
which we live? Such a fact taken in connexion with that 
other admission of our author, that “it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the proneness of the human mind to take miracles 
as evidence and to seek for miracles as evidence,” must surely 
point to some lesson important for men to learn. If a universal 
appetite for animal food indicates that man was intended in 
part to be nourished by it, why does not such a universal ex- 
pectation of receiving religious instruction through miracles 
indicate that this is one of God’s ways of giving instruction to 
his creature man? 

If this nearly universal expectation of receiving religious 
instruction through miracles does not indicate a plan of the 
Creator so to reveal himself, what does it indicate? Has God 
made man to be the easy dupe of any impostor who might 
wish to profit by his weakness? Has he made the race vainly 
to pursue a phantom, an absurdity? Is it not far more proba- 
ble that rash and self-confident men have misinterpreted the 
facts of human nature? We have shown that two diametri- 
cally opposite systems of thought are contending for the 
dominion of the human mind for the future. One of them is 
no personality, no mind, no conscious spirit existing apart from 
an organized body, and therefore no Creator, no creation, no 
miracle, and no life after death. The other is a personal God, a 
Creator, a creation, and therefore miracle, which is creation, 
when the well-being of man requires it, and an immortal 
future. The longing expectation of receiving instruction con- 
cerning God’s will and man’s duty and destiny through mira- 
cles, which is admitted to have prevailed through the ages, 
gives clear indication that human nature is on the side of that 
system of thought which begins in the intuition of a personal 
God. And that self-styled philosopher who takes sides with 
the opposing system has the facts of human nature against 
him, and they will prove too strong for him. There are in the 
universe no facts better established, or better worthy the care- 
ful, thoughtful study of the scientific inquirer, than the pheno- 
mena of man’s moral and religious nature. No system of 
thought can be true which overlooks them. 
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It is necessary to Mr. Arnold’s system of thought to elimi- 
nate prophecy from the Bible as well as miracle, for prophecy 
is supernatural, and it implies a personal, conscious, knowing 
God. For such a God there is no place in his mind. Of 
prophecy, therefore, the Bible must be expurgated. In this 
attempt it seems to us his efforts are lame and singularly un- 
successful. There are points of exegesis here that are interest- 
ing and important, which we can not discuss. It would ex- 
tend this Article to an unreasonable length, and our own spe- 
cial studies have not been such as to qualify us to deal with 
this class of questions with facility. But our author's signal 
failure in this branch of his subject is conspicuous enough, 
without an especial examination of prophecy. He admits that 
there was, at the time when Jesus appeared, a general expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, a Christ who should fulfill a long line of 
ancient prophecies, as they were interpreted by that age, and 
bring great deliverance to the S.ord’s people. He claims, indeed, 
that these interpretations of the ancient writings were false, an 
“aberglaube,” an “extra belief,” unwarranted by the Psalms 
and the Prophets; but he admits that such an expectation was 
general and inspired a great deal of enthusiasm in that age. 
Here, then, is a coincidence which for the author's system is 
very awkward. 

Just at the time when that expectation was at its height, a 
personage really did appear in the land of Israel, who was, by 
our author’s own confession, worthy of the loftiest strains of 
the poet’s lyre, and the most fervid utterances of the seer’s fore- 
sight, a personage who came charged with incalculable blessings, 
not only to the Jew but to all the world, emphatically the re- 
vealer of the true religion (the author will not permit us to say 
God) to mankind. “ Aberglaube” was in the right. Its most 
sanguine interpretations of the prophets were verified by the 
fact. 

Nor is this all. Though Jesus never regarded himself as the 
Messiah, (so teaches our author,) and never believed in or 
countenanced the Messianic interpretation of the prophets, 
yet, in his efforts to get the ear of the people, he was obliged 
to connect himself in their minds with their notions of the 
Messiah. When they asked him, “ Art thou the Christ?” his 
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answer was “Iam.” Mr. Arnold justifies this “ pious fraud,” 
(for such it would have been,) from the consideration that the 
notion of the Messiah entertained by the Jews of that time was 
utterly false and corrupting, so corrupting that nothing could 
be done for them unless they could be induced to accept as 
the promised Messiah such an one as Jesus, instead of the hero 
and conqueror they were looking for, and therefore he told 
them that he was the Messiah that was to come, thus assenting 
and giving his sanction to that false interpretation of the 
prophets. And more, and for the author worse than this, he 
highly commended Peter for saying, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” and that not before the multitude, but 
in a confidential conversation with his disciples. The author 
can not escape from this example except by saying that this is 
one of the numerous mistakes of the apostle, growing out of 
their utter incompetency to understand Jesus. But to this we 
reply, if the apostles are not trustworthy witnesses to such a 
fact as this, what do we know of Jesus? 

The fact is undeniable, and criticism can throw no doubt 
over it, that Jesus was received and followed by his own disci- 
ples, he was believed in by all the thousands who gave in their 
adhesion to him at Jerusalem directly after the crucifixion, 
and by all the hundreds of thousands who composed the early 
churches, as the Christ, the Messiah, the fulfillment of ancient 
prophecy. Of the truth of this the very word Christian is a 
standing, and will be an everlasting, monument. As Arch- 
bishop Whately suggested, the Christians did not designate 
themselves by that name. Of this the New Testament is 
ample proof. Their Jewish enemies would never have called 
them Christians; for the very question at issue with them was, 
whether Jesus was the Christ, and they denied it. The name 
Christian must then have been given them by their Pagan 
enemies, in derision. The disciples were always talking of their 
founder, not by his name Jesus, but by his high prophetic 
designation, Christ. Their enemies therefore said of them, they 
are Christians. Yet in opposition to all this Mr. Arnold 
affirms that Jesus did not represent himself as the fulfillment of 
Messianic prophecy, as the Messiah, the Christ. If criticism 
can make this out of the patent facts of the case, it can make 
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any thing out of any thing. When Mr. Arnold denies that 
Jesus represented himself as the prophetic Messiah, the real 
meaning is, that he wishes he had not done so. 

There is perhaps no fact pertaining to the Messianic pro- 
phecies more striking and wonderful than the almost contra- 
dictory character of the symbols under which the coming One 
was described. In some of the prophecies he is presented un- 
der images which represent power, the monarch, the conqueror; 
in others he appears under emblems which indicate lowliness, 
gentleness, humility, unresisting suffering. Mr. Arnold admits 
that Jesus saw that these were to be fulfilled in the same per- 
son, and that he was the first who ever had perceived it. If 
there was no prophecy, this is another most marvelous coinci- 
dence. Undoubtedly Jesus did thus interpret prophecy and so 
teach his disciples. Accordingly, we find that in the fifth 
chapter of Revelation, Christ is represented almost in the same 
sentence, first, under the symbol of a lion, and then under that 
of a lamb. This is striking enough, yet Mr. Arnold thinks 
Jesus was no believer in prophecy. 

We cannot bring our remarks on this book to a close without 
briefly noticing the condition in which Mr. Arnold’s criticism 
would leave our Bible and our religion. When we have sacri- 
ficed all which he would require us to sacrifice to the demands 
of modern unbelief, what would remain for the religion of the 
future? We ought very seriously to consider this, before we 
consent to follow our author’s advice. The proposition with 
which the book opens, that we relinquish our faith in a personal 
God, of course implies that worship is absurd. No man can 
worship an abstraction or an unconscious impersonal law. 
‘ Prayer is not to be thought of, for who would think of praying 
to the law of gravitation, or the power of electricity, or to any 
other power not being invested with consciousness, affection, 
will, character? To say “Our Father, which art in heaven,” is 
as senseless as though the words were addressed to the moon or 
the planet Jupiter. Filial reverence for God is impossible. 
Trust in God as a friend is a delusion, for there is no friendship 
or affection in an impersonal power. When the Psalmist said, 
“ As a father pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him,” he talked but wildly and at random. Every altar ever 
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built, every holocaust ever offered, every temple ever erected for 
the worship of God, was an act of pitiable superstition. If there 
is no personal God, then of course is there no divine Saviour. 
Jesus was not the Christ, for prophecy was but a groundless 
pretension to an impossible prescience of the future. If there 
is no personal Creator, then no creation and no miracle, and the 
supernatural in every form vanishes from our religion. Our 
Bible may be and is still full of claims to the supernatural and 
the prophetic, but they are false pretensions, which mar the 
sacred volume, and we must hasten to clear our religion of all 
such follies, and charge all this over to the ignorance and blind- 
ness of the different writers of the book, for which our religion 
is not held in the least responsible. If there is no miracle, then 
is not Christ risen from the dead, and his ascension into heaven 
is but an incredible fable. All the reported interviews of 
Christ with his disciples after the pretended resurrection are 
groundless fables also. There is then no living Saviour to be 
with his people, to govern his Church, and finally come to the 
judgment, 

What then remains? The bare ethics of the Bible as exhib. 
ited in the preceptive teaching of Christ and other great and 
good men in their merely human relations and lives. The 
highest, infinitely the most impressive, moral teaching of Christ 
himself forever vanishes from such a religion. The unique and 
most affecting of all lessons of self-sacrifice for the good of others 
came from Gethsemane and Calvary, where we see Jesus the 
Christ giving himself up a voluntary victim for the salvation of 
the world, For this there is no place in Mr. Arnold’s system. 
His righteousness can go no further than the regulation of 
those appetites which have reference to the preservation of life 
and the reproduction of the race. This is all that will remain 
of our religion when Mr. Arnold’s criticism has done its work. 

Will the world, will the skepticism of science and culture 
accept such a religion and reverence such a Bible? Will the 
Bible, with Mr. Arnold's estimate of it, be an object of reverent 
and earnest study to coming ages of refinemeut and scientific 
culture? With all this mass of fable and superstition, and folly 
and delusion, which Mr. Arnold teaches us to find in it, will it 
continue to be regarded as the Book of religion for the human 
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race, for the sake of the few grains of ethical truth, which are 
scattered here and there among its confused masses of incredible 
fiction and childish love of the marvelous? We submit this 
question to the consideration of the wise. Mr. Arnold’s object 
in writing his book is to conciliate to the Bible the affectionate 
reverence of all coming ages. We most assuredly think, that 
if he has succeeded in his argument, he has certainly defeated 
the professed object of his book. 

We cannot forbear saying also, that if Mr. Arnold’s argument 
is sound and his conclusions are to be received, then the religion 
which was established in the world by the apostles was not the 
religion of Jesus, and the churches which they founded were 
not his churches. Their preaching, as they have transmitted it 
to us (and they certainly were competent to report their own 
preaching correctly), did not exhibit the true Jesus at all, but 
Jesus the Christ, and Jesus as raised from the dead. No well- 
informed man can deny, or will attempt to deny, that the two 
doctrines on which that religion was chiefly founded were the 
Messiahship of Jesus and his resurrection from the grave after 
the crucifixion. Grant that those two doctrines are true, and 
we can all see how all that is great and good and fitted to bless 
mankind in the Christ of the New Testament, is so intertwined 
with these two doctrines as to insure its presence and evergrow- 
ing power wherever they are received. They are the everlasting 
pillars around which all the living truths and precious morali- 
ties of the Gospel entwine in ever-increasing greenness and 
beauty, yielding their precious fruit for the healing of the 
nations. 

But if these two doctrines are but the “ aberglaube” of Christ's 
ignorant disciples, if they are but delusion and fable, to be re- 
jected by every intelligent man, then was the preaching of the 
apostles, as for example Peter's on the day of Pentecost, fun- 
damentally false, and the churches of the apostles, founded on 
delusion and falsehood, never could have become vehicles for 
conveying the living truth of Jesus to coming ages. Then 
were the successes of the apostles not the successes of Jesus, 
but of a wild and extravagant enthusiasm with which Jesus 
would have had no sympathy. 
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As we intimated in the beginning of this Article, we vividly 
feel that the Christian forces of this age need readjustment, to 
prepare the Church for the mighty conflicts of the present and 
the immediate future. Christianity did not come through those 
dark and bloody and superstitious ages untarnished, at least in 
her garments, The time has fully come when she needs the 
fine linen clean and white. But in any attempt at the readjust- 
ment she may need, we hope the Church may be saved from 
following the lead of any such thinkers as Matthew Arnold. 
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Grote's History of Greece. I-XII New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1854-56. 
Curtius’s History of Greece. I-V. New York: Scribner & 


Co. 1871-74. 








THE appearance of another history of Greece in English 
dress, the first since Grote’s of nearly the same scale and stand- 
ing with that great work, suggests, naturally, comparison be- 
tween the two. Though they treat the same subject and use 
in general the same materials, yet they differ so widely, not 
only in views on particular points, but in general method and 
conception of the subject, as to be independent authorities, in 
some measure supplementary of each other, and to make a 
comparison between them instructive. The striking difference 
in the size of the two works is probably due, mainly, to the 
fact that the German book was published as one of a series, to 
which also Mommsen’s History of Rome and Preller’s Manuals 
of Mythology belong, under certain restrictions as to size und 
style. To this fact also, perhaps, is to be ascribed the com- 
parative absence of discussion from Curtius’s pages, for which 
in all but the first volume we are indemnified in some meas- 
ure by notes, which, besides some very condensed discussion, 
contain valuable references to authorities ancient and modern, 
The first volume of Curtius appeared in 1857, the year after 
Grote’s last volume was published, but the second did not fol- 
low until 1865, the third in 1867. The American reprint of 
the English translation is in five volumes, issued between 1871 
and 1874. 

The difference in the first suggestion of the two works seems 
to be connected intimately with a fundamental difference in 
their execution. Curtius, apparently, was invited by his pub- 
lisher to prepare this book for their series. He must have rec- 
ognized it as the suitable opportunity to put forth in an acces- 
sible and attractive form the results of his life-long studies, and 
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to gather up the fruits of modern scholarship in so far as a his- 
tory of Greece can include them. This, then, is the character 
of his work,—it is a presentation of the life of ancient Greece 
as modern scholarship bas unfolded it, with the special devel- 
opments and modifications to which the author's own stady 
has led him. Grote’s work, on the other hand, was from be- 
ginning to end peculiarly personal and private. According to 
his wife’s account in her life of her husband, the idea of writ- 
ing the book was suggested to him by her in 1823. The work 
was pursued steadily, with an interval of about ten years 
(1838-43), during which he was in Parliament, until in 1846 
the first two volumes appeared. This suggestion of Mrs. 
Grote’s sprang, as she tells us, from her “ hearing the subject of 
Greek history frequently discussed at their house, and knowing 
how attractive the study was in her husband’s eyes.” It is in- 
teresting to notice how, for some time before this suggestion was 
made, his private studies, carried on without any stimulus or 
motive from outside, were tending in that direction. Then the 
work itself bears in every chapter the stamp of his individual 
character, the evidence of having been wrought out by a single 
mind, grasping, ordering, and interpreting by its own indepen- 
dent judgment materials furnished from the greatest variety of 
sources. No one who had read a single chapter could imagine 
that Grote disregarded what others had done before him in his 
line of work, but no one could fail to see that in every case he 
made up for himself his own opinions. We do not mean to 
deny a similar independence of judgment in the case of Curtius, 
but it is far more manifest in Grote, partly because his was the 
prior work of the modern school, partly because he admits the 
reader so freely to a knowledge of the reasons of his opinions. 

To some readers the most striking characteristic of Grote’s 
history is that on so many points his views differ from those 
prevalent before his time. It may be worth while to give a 
summary of the principal novelties in his opinions, and to no- 
tice how far Curtius agrees with him in each case. ‘The first 
and perhaps the most important of all is the denial of historic 
quality to the whole mass of myths, for the reasons, in brief, 
that there is no contemporary evidence for the alleged persons 
and events in them, and that in what he calls “the age of his- 
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torical faith, as distinguished from the later age of historical 
reason,” a story needs only to be in harmony with the popular 
imagination and feeling in order to be universally accepted as 
true; “and to question its truth is to incur obloquy.” This 
view Curtius does not accept, but endeavors to construct a his- 
tory of the pre-historic age, regarding the myths as stories of 
tribal or national movements, under the veil of personal actions, 
and combining them with the records of other nations, the re- 
eurrence of geographical names in different localities, and the 
scanty monuments in Greece itself, in order to determine the 
probable events they indicate. Then the tradition that Ly- 
kurgus distributed the land of Sparta into 9000 equal lots is 
shown by Grote to have no authority earlier than Plutarch, 
and to have arisen probably from the attempt at an old-Spartan 
reform in the time of Agis and Kleomenes. But Curtius 
speaks of it as “a thoroughly trustworthy tradition” and goes 
on to expound the relations of the fact as being such beyond 
doubt. Grote distinguishes four steps in the development of 
the Athenian democratic constitution, in the changes wrought 
successively by Solon, Kleisthenes, Aristeides, and Perikles. 
Curtius seems to recur to the old view in-ascribing nearly all 
the important institutions to the time of Solon, and regarding 
the changes introduced by the other statesmen named as merely 
means to secure the more efficient working of his arrangements. 
Grote was the first to point out the true purpose of the singular 
political practise called Ostracism, and to vindicate it as a rea- 
sonable and successful device for a necessary end. Curtius 
treats it much more briefly, but to the same effect. Grote 
traces the gradual growth of the maritime empire of Athens, 
making a distinction between her position as leader of a con- 
federacy of allies and as mistress of subject States, and show- 
ing that the change was gradual, unforeseen, and in some 
measure forced upon her; and in this Curtius agrees with him. 
As to the character and position of the Athenian demagogues, 
Grote endeavored to show that they do not deserve the con- 
demnation they have generally received, which was started by 
the abuse heaped upon Kleon by Aristophanes, but that he, as 
others, corresponded to the opposition leaders in our modern 
legislative bodies, and ought to be judged with corresponding 
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discrimination. In this view Curtius does not follow him, but 
accepts the representation of Kleon in Aristophanes and de- 
nounces the demagogues as others have dune. So, too, in re- 
gard to the Sophists, particularly in the earlier instances of 
the use of that name, Grote argued with much earnestness and 
force against the particular bad meaning given to it, urging 
that Plato was “the first to use the word in an invidious 
sense ;” that originally it marked superior ability and was ap- 
plied to teachers generally, including Plato himself and his 
master Sokrates, and of course did not denote any special 
school or set of principles; that it was only to Sokrates and his 
immediate followers that taking pay seemed unworthy of a 
teacher, from their peculiar conception of the relation; and, 
finally, that in point of fact the Athenian youth were not cor- 
rupted by the teaching of those who were called Sophists. 
Curtius agrees with Grote, as every one will, as to the absence 
of bad sense from the word in its original use, but recognizes 
a pernicious influence in the body of men who led the specula- 
tive thought of Greece about the end of the fifth century B. C., 
which seems to him to justify the use of the word in the 
Platonic sense. The dialogue between the Athenian envoys 
and the government of Melos, which Thirlwall and Grote agree 
in regarding as a dramatic fiction of the historian’s, Curtius 
speaks of as a historical fact. In his account of the effect upon 
the minds of the Athenians of the mutilation of the Herma, 
Grote depicts strikingly the shock to the religious sensitiveness 
of the people, illustrating it by parallels from modern times, 
and showing that the frenzy of the Athenians was not due to 
peculiar superstition or infantile rage, but might be shown by 
any people in similar circumstances. Curtius, in his treatment 
of the same event, makes more prominent the use made of it 
by the political partisans, regarding it rather as it bears upon 
his narrative than as material for philosophical investigation. 
It is interesting to consider, in connection with books like 
these, the life and pursuits of the author, in so far as they bear 
upon the character of the book and may properly be discussed. 
Grote was not a university man, but, on leaving Charterhouse 
school, at the age of sixteen, went at once into business. He 
was actively employed in a banking house as clerk and as 
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partner from 1810 to 1848, and during the last ten years of that 
period was a member of Parliament for the City of London. By 
this practical acquaintance with business and politics he gained, 
as has often been remarked, an unusual but invaluable prepara- 
tion for understanding the working of the popular government of 
Athens and the complicated politics of the ancient Greek world. 
Thukydides and, in less degree, Xenophon seem to have had 
something of the same kind of preparation for their historical 
work, and Gibbon records the service which his experience in 
the Hampshire militia had rendered him in writing of war. 
But from the beginning of his business life, Grote occupied 
himself in private study on various subjects, mainly in the line 
of metaphysics, the sciences of politics and of trade, and ancient 
literature, this last apparently encroaching, as time went on, 
upon the others. For illustration, his diary in 1822 records his 
reading Wolf's Prolegomena to Homer, beginning in the even- 
ing of Dec. 5th and finishing it before breakfast on the 8th, 
which he regards as slow progress, ‘‘ from taking constant notes.” 
The same day (which by the way was Sunday), after breakfast, 
he began Diodorus Siculus and read 85 pages by two o’clock, 
“as I found it necessary to take down notes of considerable 
length.” It appears from the rapidity with which the book 
finally came out, nearly two volumes a year, that the bulk of 
the reading necessary for it must have been done during these 
twenty years before the author entered Parliament. During 
this time his friends were among the leading Liberals in poli- 
tics and moral science, and particularly influential upon his in- 
tellectual character were Ricardo, Bentham, and James Mill. 
The influence of this school of philosophy appears, perhaps, 
more clearly in his Plato, but is still to be observed in the 
History. Thus we see that the historian of Greece was an 
English Liberal, a man of affairs, and a speculative thinker. 
We think we are not mistaken in connecting with his English 
basis of character and business training his method of treating 
the myths, his careful study of the Athenian constitution, his 
severe judgment of Alexander, and with his political senti- 
ments his dislike of the Spartan system and its effects, his sym- 
pathy with the free governments of antiquity, his defence of the 
demagogues and the sophists) Englishman as he was, he made 
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himself, by study and habit, at home in the Greek world, and 
able to look upon events in its life as if he had been an Athen- 
ian. His book is a study of Greek politics and not less of 
Greek character: hence his keen interest in the persons of Sok- 
rates, of Brasidas, of Kallikratidas, and of Timoleon. 

Curtius, on the other hand, is a German scholar. He is now 
sixty years old, and for the last half of his life since he left the 
university he has been a professor of philology, in the University 
of Berlin from 1844 to 1856, then in that of Géttingen until 
1869, and since then at Berlin again. Thus he has lived in the 
centre of the influences of the land of scholarship, under the 
constant stimulus of his teachers, his colleagues, and his pupils, 
knowing continually what others were doing, or where there 
was an opening for work on a neglected subject, having for his 
daily business the study and explanation of ancient literature. 
His own special line of study has been in the geography, topog- 
raphy, antiquities, and art of the Greeks. Besides a number 
of essays on these topics, he has published a book on the Pel- 
oponnesus, founded on his own careful and thorough observa- 
tious. Thus it will be seen how complete a contrast his life has 
been to Grote’s, and in his History there is naturally a corre- 
sponding difference. It shows no such lively personal sympa- 
thy with individual characters, unless perhaps with Perikles 
and some of the leaders in literature and philosophy, nor such 
keen interest in the constitutional experiments of the Greek 
communities. It deals with the myths on a constructive 
method, such as is the standing reproach of German scholarship 
in the eyes of the English, who either swallow the myths whole 
or reject them utterly. It gives an impression of almost im- 
personal authorship to one who takes it up after reading Grote, 
and has a sort of unvarying coolness of moral tone, looking at 
every event as a phenomenon to be noted by science and ex- 
plained in cause and bearing, but never a thing to rejoice or 
sorrow over. It is in presenting the results of the more re- 
cent scholarship, and in the history and criticism of art and 
literature, that the value of Curtius’s work, in our judgment, 
consists. 

In fact, Grote’s work seems deficient in its treatment of litera- 
ture and art, with one notable exception. His chapters on the 
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origin of myths, the Homeric poems, and the Homeric society 
are of great interest and inestimable value. But no other name 

in literature is treated so fully, and it is plain that the excep- 

tion is made in this case because of the writer’s interest in and 

novel theory about the mythical period. Every line of Homer 

is of importance to a man discussing that subject, and indeed 

we think we are justified in ascribing Grote’s remarkable com- 

prehension of the Greek mind in no small degree to his iutimate 

familiarity with the Homeric poems. Of Hesiod likewise he 

speaks at some length in his first and second volumes, but it is 

not so much as an author filling a place in the history of litera- 

ture, but rather as a source of information as to the growth of 
myths and as to the ideas of the Greeks in that early age, that 
he treats of him. There is also a chapter on the early Lyric 

poets and the art of their time in the fourth volume, but after 
this he is almost silent upon such topics, as if the growing in- 
terest of the politics and philosophy of the Greeks, to his mind, 

crowded out everything else. As to Pindar, for instance, 
though he refers to his poems often as historical authorities, he 
says nothing of him as a man or asa poet beyond a single page 
as to his treatment of the myths; so all that he has to say of 
the great tragic poets is contained within two pages, though he 
gives several pages tu the rise of dramatic poetry and to Aristo- 
phanes, apparently because these subjects as he treats them 
bear upon his views as to the demagogues and the suphists. So 
of Herodotus and Thukydides he speaks but briefly, although 
of course the subject matter of their works is the basis of a large 
part of his narrative and discussion. He seems to have ab- 
stained from mention of the sculptors and painters, and of the 
dramatic poets before A’schylus and after Euripides, because in 
most cases there could be only “second-hand criticism,” as he 
ealls it, in the absence of any remains of their work, and he 
preferred to deal with positive evidence only. 

Curtius has made up for us in great measure this deficiency, 
so far as it is possible to do so in the compass of a general his- 
tory. He gives, it is true, no such discussion of the unity and 
authorship of the Homeric poems, presenting simply his theory 
of their origin. This theory,—to yield to the temptation to state 
it,—is that at the time of the migrations to Asia Minor the 
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Achewan leaders of Molian emigrants, “in order to support 
themselves during the slow progress of the struggle” which 
they must carry on to dispossess the Dardanian inhabitants, 
“fortified themselves with songs of the deeds of their lords-in- 
war, the Atreidz, and celebrated these heroes not only as ex- 
amples but as predecessors in the fight” in this very region ; 
that these songs being popular, were then gradually spread un- 
til they came to the knowledge of the Ionian colonists farther 
south on the same shore, particularly at Smyrna, who took them 
up and gave them in their own dialect an immortal form. The 
student of Homer will find much to interest him in the thirty 
pages on the subject in Curtius, but they can hardly be com- 
pared in value with Grote’s half-volume. For the later authors, 
on the other hand, we find the treatment in Curtius more satis- 
factory. It is not that he always gives more space to the indi- 
vidual, for the limits allowed to the books in this series hardly 
admit of that ; and this seems to be the reason for his stopping 
at the battle of Cheronea (whereas Grote goes on through the 
life of Alexander), for his omitting to narrate Sicilian history 
after the defeat of the Athenian expedition, and for other like 
cases. But he mentions many names which are not to be found 
in Grote, and in all his treatment seems to have in mind the 
development of literature as an independent matter and to re- 
gard each author in his relative position and influence, so that 
one might compile a history of Greek literature by extracts 
from Curtius, and it would be, except in the earlier part, about 
as good as any we have in English. Particularly in regard to 
the dramatic poets after Euripides, and the philosophic schools 
before and after Sokrates, we find much that is interesting and 
valuable. So too on the subject of art in all itsdepartments, this 
history is better, considering how much it comprehends, than 
anything that we know in English. To be sure, it contains 
much “second-hand criticism,” borrowed, that is, from Greek 
writers, and referring to men whose work is not preserved to 
our day, and much theorizing as to the origin and purpose of 
what is preserved ; but then the combination of hints from all 
sources, the use of inscriptions, coins, and post-classical writers, 
the careful criticism of existing monuments, adds greatly to our 
knowledge, if only it is judiciously done. The whole history 
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differs from Grote’s in that it demands of the reader a much 
more implicit confidence in the author, whereas Grote always 
gives us his evidence for a statement and his reasons for an 
opinion, and never ventures far without positive authority. 
We think Curtius fully deserves the confidence he demands, 
though in a few cases his statements seem more positive than 
the evidence justifies, 
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Artictse VI.—DR. BACON’S “GENESIS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND CHURCHES.” 


The Genesis of the New England Churches. By LEONARD 
Bacon: with illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, Franklin square. 1874. 


No one would be likely to open a volume from the pen of 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, bearing the above title, and not anticipate 
a rich, entertaining, and instructive book. With his general 
ability as a writer, on whatever subject engages his attention, 
and with his special love of every thing pertaining to the his- 
tory of the early New England fathers, one could be sure 
beforehand that the work would not only repay perusal, but a 
careful and critical study. Many students in Yale College, 
over a range of forty years past, will bear free and hearty testi- 
mony to the profitable instructions they have received, in this 
department, from the lips of Dr. Bacon: not as a teacher in the 
University, but in his larger capacity, as a teacher of the 
people. They will recall those Sunday nights, in the old Cen- 
ter Church meeting-house, when to full audiences and to atten- 
tive listeners he was wont to unfold, from time to time, in varied 
series of discourses, some section of local or general New Eng- 
land history. Through a life which has now reached a vigor- 
ous old age, hardly any man among us has done more to make 
known unto the children the sacred memorials of the fathers. 
He has wrought long and patiently, in the spirit of the old 
Hebrew song: “ Walk about Zion, and go round about her: 
tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider 
her palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation following.” 

If one were to open the volume before us with no knowl- 
edge whatever as to its authorship, he would speedily discover 
that it was not the work of a young man, rushing into print, 
with his newly-gathered facts. Even if it were possible fora 
youthful author to have possessed himself of every historical 
fact and incident here embodied, his book would be a very 
different one from this. The richest part of the volume is that 
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which is between and behind the printed lines. All recently 
acquired knowledge is, at the best, only partial and half-way 

knowledge. When one listens, for the first time, to some grand 

musical overture, he has not really heard it, however much he 

may have thought himself delighted. Those subtle influences 

of sound must play about the soul again and again, with long 

intervals between, before the power to hear is fully awake. 

And it is much the same in the general action of the mind. 

When one first traverses a particular field of history, he sees 
only the dry bones of this history, the skeleton forms, without 
the grace of life and motion. The delicate interlockings of 
part with part —the flesh that clothes and the sinews that move, 

—these belong to a later stage of knowledge. History, in this 
its more perfected form, becomes almost a transcript of life it- 
self, where not a moment lies idle—where all spaces are filled 
—where human passions are in perpetual play—where a thou- 
sand busy forces are forever working off their results and pass- 
ing them on to the future. 

In the work before us we clearly trace the effects of a long- 
continued process of thought, analysis, assimilation, It is the 
ripe fruit of a long life-—a life that yet shows no decay, but has 
all its functions in full exercise. The field of history here 
traversed has been held under such close and thoughtful con- 
templation for so many years, that the agencies at work in it 
have been comprehended in something like their manifold 
relations. 

And yet many readers, as they notice the title and open the 
book, may be disappointed at finding it so largely occupied 
with persons and events on the other side of the water, and in 
remoter generations. They may have anticipated that the 
narrative would begin with the settlements on our own shores, 
and cover the early periods of our own colonial history, per- 
haps for a century. But it must be remembered that this is 
the “ Genesis” of our Churches. We hear of another volume, 
to be called the “ Exodus,” which we trust may be completed, 
and which will doubtless cover the essential ground above in- 
dicated. Indeed, the present volume brings the Pilgrims to 
their abode at Plymouth, and follows them on through ten 
years of their settlement at that place. It then pauses to take 
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a hasty glance at the first planters in the Massachusetts Bay, 
and the founding of the Church at Salem, and there the narra- 
tive stops. But the author is true to his title. His aim was, 
first of all, to search out the causes and courses of events in the 
old world, by which these New England churches were brought 
into being. 

As to the facts of the book, Dr. Bacon lays no claim to be a 
discoverer. The materials which he has used lie open to all. 
His own statement, in the preface, on this point is frank and 
modest. He says of the volume, “It makes no profession of 
bringing to light new facts from documents heretofore unedited, 
or from black-letter books heretofore overlooked. It simply 
tells an old story, giving perhaps here and there a new inter- 
pretation or a new emphasis to some undisputed fact. My 
purpose has been to tell this story clearly and fairly, not for the 
instruction or delight of antiquarians, nor merely for those 
with whom church history is a professional study, but for all 
sorts of intelligent and thoughtful readers. He who writes 
only for scholars, or for the men of some learned profession, 
can say, ‘ Fit audience let me find, though few; but my labor 
has been thrown away if the story which I have written is not 
so told as to invite the attention and to stir the sympathies of 
the many. . . . The story which I tell is the story of an idea 
slowly making its way against prejudices, interests, and passions 
—a story of faith and martyrdom, of heroic endeavor and 
heroic constancy. It includes only so much of secular history 
as is involved in the history of the idea, and of the men whom 
it possessed, and who labored and suffered to make it a reality 
in the world of fact.” 

The first and second chapters of the book are occupied with 
the elemental facts of New Testament history, and with the 
corrupting changes and departures from the simple apostolic 
idea of doctrine and polity. The third chapter opens to us the 
age of Luther and the Reformation, with its protest against 
false and corrupt doctrines—with its reconstruction of theology, 
but with little regard to the forms of ecclesiastical polity. It 
points out distinctly the political and secular elements which 
mingled with the religions in the years following the Reforma- 
tion, and which led to the construction of the great national 
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Churches of Protestant Europe. It then passes, in the fourth 
chapter, to the English reformation, and the gradual growth, 

from generation to generation, of the Puritan idea and the 

Puritan party in the kingdom. Here the narrative reaches 

the chief field of its action and becomes more slow and care- 

ful in its movement, unfolding, step by step, the progress of 
thought and incident. It notes the spiritual reformation, that 

silently begau in England, under Wycliffe and the Lollards, a 
hundred and fifty years before Luther opened his fierce and 

daring controversy. It shows how this pure stream of spiritual 
thought and holy feeling, flowing downward from W ycliffe, met 
and mingled with the turbid waters of political strife and am- 

bition, when king and nobles, not for Christ's sake, but their 
own, broke away from the galling yoke of papal supremacy. 

This last was a reformation not worthy of the name—-a thing 
of outward form, without spiritual reality--a compound of 
earthly aims and wicked passions, where the sovereign was 
merely put in the place of the Pope, and one tyrant was ex- 
changed for another. And so began that long and heroic 
struggle for religious truth and purity, in which individual 
men, here and there over all England, still keeping themselves 
within the pale of the English Church, dared in many things 
to refuse obedience to the ruling powers, and patiently suffered 
the cruel consequences. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1608, we discover the germs 
of a new idea. In secret places, good men had been saying to 
themselves and to each other, ‘“ How long, O Lord, how long!” 
There began to be a sense of profitless, unrewarded toil, in the 
attempt to infuse a true spiritual life into the corrupt body of 
the English Church. Here and there was a man, who seemed 
to hear a voice from heaven saying, “Come out of her, my 
people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues.” The origin and growth of this idea begins 
to be traced in the fifth chapter, which bears the suggestive 
title, taken from the language of the more advanced minds of 
that day, “Reformation without tarrying for any.” In this, 
and in several chapters following, covering the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the progress of this thought, and what it cost to those 
who held it, are graphically depicted. We have the story, 
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tenderly told, of John Copping and Elias Thacker, of Henry 
Barrowe and John Greenwood, of Francis Johnson and John 
Penry, who with their associates of lesser name “counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves,” if they might establish the 
truth of God, and the purity of Christian worship in the Eng- 
land which they loved. Robert Browne, who seemed to rise 
at first like a guiding star to this little company, and who gave 
his name to this select companionship, afterwards set inglori- 
ously in shame and darkness. That name hung like a dead 
weight upon the Separatists for a century afterwards. Even a 
man like Cotton Mather, from his more easy and comfortable 
surroundings, in the Massachusetts Bay, was not above flinging 
this name at the Pilgrims, down at Plymouth, seventy years 
and more after the landing. Had he set himself, instead, upon 
the work of imitating their humble virtues, and their clear 
discernment of Christian realities, his own name, honored as it 
is, would have been still more bright and shining. But Robert 
Browne became a heavy load, which the early Pilgrims had to 
bear in their toilsome journey. To quote from the volume be- 
fore us, “ Robert Browne was not a martyr. He was not of the 
stuff that martyrs are made of. The passion that impelled him 
was the love of agitation. When that passion had partly spent 
itself, he did what mere agitators often do as they grow older— 
he turned conservative and betrayed the cause for which he had 
contended.” ‘This man not only was not a martyr, but after 
boasting how many prisons he had been in for conscience’ sake, 
became scandalous in his life, and at last was ready to “crouch” 
before the English Church “for a piece of silver and a morsel 
of bread,” and say, “Put me, I pray thee, into one of the 
priests’ offices, that I nay eat a piece of bread:” and the Eng- 
lish Church, that could not bear a Puritan or a Separatist, how- 
ever meek and holy in life, and orderly in all moral conduct, 
could bear Aim, with all his shame and guilt upon him, and 
could put him into a comfortable living. It was a curious 
combination of ideas, that after he had written so much to 
prove that the Church of England was no church, he should at 
last come to occupy one of her parishes, bearing the odd name 
of “Achurch.” This wretched old man was alive when the 
Pilgrims came to Plymouth, and lived on ten years longer, 
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dying in 1680, and his name was a most convenient weapon, 
wherewith their enemies could taunt and tax them. 

But though Browne became a renegade, a crown of glory 
rests upon the heads of his early associates, and their names 
shal] be kept in everlasting remembrance. Dr. Bacon has told 
the story of the sufferings and heroic faith of Copping, 
Thacker, Penry and the rest, in a way to make a deep impres- 
siun upon his readers. The eyes moisten, as we follow them 
through their painful fortunes. Not in a fit of momentary 
passion and impulse, but in their calmest and most reflective 
hours, and with much of that spirit of forgiveness which Christ 
exercised towards his murderers, they “died in faith, not hav- 
ing received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them.” 

In the tenth chapter of the volume, we reach the formation 
of the Scrooby Church in the north of England, far away from 
London and the scenes described in the preceding chapters. 
The waves of persecution had rolled so fiercely over the first 
Separatists around the central city of the kingdom, as to baffle 
their attempts at organization. They could die, one by one, for 
their faith, but they could not combine and maintain public 
ordinances in the face of this overwhelming power. And so 
it is to the Scrooby Church that we have to look for the first 
compacted organization which was able to bear the brunt of 
those times, and maintain a continued existence to after genera- 
tions. It is true, the old London or Southwark Church, with 
which the above named martyrs had been associated, was not 
absolutely crushed into non-existence, but it was driven asunder 
and scattered to the four winds, to be afterwards, in some sense, 
gathered and reformed in Amsterdam. But the Scrooby 
Church, after its formation, and amid all its strange vicissitudes, 
appears to us in the form of unbroken and continued life. 

This was near the time when the long and persecuting reign 
of Elizabeth was drawing toaclose. She died soon after, in 
1608, and James L came from Scotland to take her place. 
The hopes that had been formed from his Presbyterian educa- 
tion and the general atmosphere in which he had before lived, 
were speedily dissipated. He took the earliest opportunity to 

throw himself into the arms of the persecuting party of the 
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Church of England, and to further all its violent measures, 
And there was this additional burden to be borne under his 
reign, that he could not play the part of a simple, straight- 
forward tryant, and there end the matter. He must needs 
show himself, all the while, such an unreasoning, self-conceited 
dotard, that serious-minded, thinking men were compelled to 
feel that the land was governed by a fool. If with the same 
essential qualities of mind and character, he had been one of the 
common people, he might, by a rigid course of daily discipline, 
have been trained into some feeble measure of common sense. 
But he was a king, on the throne of a great and powerful na- 
tion, and there were sycophants enough about him to keep him 
under the impression, all the while, that he was the very Solo- 
mon of the age. 

It was under such general conditions as these that the 
Scrooby Church came into existence and entered upon its 
course of eventful history. Happily it was so far apart from 
the great central thoroughfares of the kingdom, that, in its 
early days, it escaped, in some measure, the close and rigid 
scrutiny which might otherwise have been exercised over it. 
In that distant and lonely corner of the land, where the county 
lines of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire draw 
near together, and in an age when all movement was difficult 
and slow, this little company of Christ’s true and sincere fol- 
lowers were left for a time very much to themselves. 

From the point where the narrative reaches this Scrooby 
Church, and onward, we have the elements of a continuous story, 
and the interest gathers and deepens to the end. It is a story 
too, which, for healthy and intelligent minds, will have more 
than the fascination of a novel; for truth like that here em- 
bodied is not only “stranger than fiction,” but it is far more 
profoundly interesting. This story has been often told, and — 
well told; sometimes in a fragmentary way and sometimes 
more continuously. Our Pilgrim literature is already rich in 
its memorial volumes. But we are quite sure, on the whole, 
that the story has never been so well told before. And this, 
as has been already intimated, is not due to the discovery 
of new facts, but to the skillful way in which the old facts 
have been coilocated and arranged. Facts can be so stated 
that the most interested mind will go to sleep under the 
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operation ; or they can be so exhibited as to charm the dullest 
ear to listen. ‘Hold the light for me so that you can see plainly 
yourself, and then I can see,” is a wise old piece of advice in 
which many a boy has been indoctrinated. In this case, it is 
the clear vision of the author that gives a clear vision to us. 
He sees the path he is traveling so distinctly, that he makes us 
see it. All objects stand out in graphic fullness and detail. 

We look in upon the quiet little assemblies gathered in the 
house of William Brewster—the old manor-house of Scrooby. 
We follow them through those early years of peace, before the 
storm of persecution began to break about them, while yet they 
“took sweet counsel together and walked to the house of God 
in company,” under the pastoral guidance of Richard Clyfton 
and John Robinson. There was also another little assembly of 
like-minded Christian people, whose place of meeting was some 
miles away, in the town of Gainsborough, and this was under 
the spiritual direction of John Smyth, a man of high culture 
and standing in the English Church, but he had chosen to cast 
in his lot with these despised and simple-hearted people. These 
two congregations, the one meeting at Scrooby and the other at 
Gainsborough, were only as parts of one whole, gathering in 
this manner because of the distance that must be traversed to 
bring them together in one place. “Their fears, their hopes, 
their aims were one,” and there was also a large fellowship, 
counsel, companionship between them. 

But these days of quiet, undisturbed Christian enjoyment 
were few. The officers of government and the keen-eyed 
defenders of ecclesiastical supremacy were on their track. The 
trick of the tryant is old and familiar. It was Elijah that 
“troubled Israel” in the days of Ahab. It was Daniel and 
his companions that threatened the overthrow of all law and 
order in Babylon. The few Christians in the days of Nero 
were plotting for the subversion of the mighty Roman empire. 
And, in one sense, the tyrant judges rightly. He sees where 
his danger lies. And so it was a thing not to be endured in 
England, in the days of King James 1., that a few Christian 
people should meet, to sing and pray together and study the 
word of God, outside the supervision and manipulation of the 
English Church. This was an offense so great that all ordinary 
crimes sank into significance beside it. 
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King James, on his first coming from Scotland to take the 
English throne, had declared in respect to all such people that 
he would “harry them out of the land.” But now, when these 
people could no longer meet together in a quiet way, all that 
they asked for was, that they might be permitted to leave their 
native land in peace. Much as it would cost them to separate 
themselves from their old homes and the England which they 
loved, for Christ's sake they were ready to do this, and set up 
their simple worship on an alien shore. But now, instead of 
“ harrying them out of the land,” all cruel and wicked devices, 
on the part of government officers, were resorted to in order to 
prevent them from leaving the English shores. The simple 
story of what these men and women suffered that they might 
reach their place of voluntary exile in Holland—the haughty 
disregard of all their private rights—the shameful liberties 
taken and the insults offered—the treachery and deception 
practiced upon them—this story cannot be read in this day, by 
American freemen, without a boiling indignation. Nor can it 
be read without a recognition also of the fact, that the liberty 
we enjoy has been a thing of slow growth, and many by-gone 
generations have travailed in toil and suffering to give it to us. 

But we cannot follow this story, step by step, through the 
lifz in Holland, and the emigration to the new world. Our 
limits forbid, and we desire to suggest some general thoughts 
awakened by the reading of this graphic narrative. Suffice it 
to repeat what we have already said, that from this point on- 
ward to the end of the volume, there is a steady growth of 
interest. Sometimes we read a book which gains our general 
respect, and having begun it, a certain sense of duty constrains 
us to finish it. We notice the whole number of pages, and feel 
a kind of relief when we have reached the midway point in 
our passage. Our joy increases as we watch the diminishing 
bulk of the closing leaves, and we are happiest when we have 
fairly reached the end. An important duty isdone. But the 
law of this book, in its effect upon the mind of the reader, is 
exactly the cpposite of this. We linger amid the closing 
chapters, and do not wish to contemplate the fact that the nar- 
rative is, by and by, to stop. We would cherish and prolong 
the pleasure of the reading. Especially, after the Pilgrims 
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have reached Plymouth, we sit and watch the changing pictures 
of their hard and simple life—their toil and suffering—their 
faith and patience—their wise and sagacious counsels in things 
earthly and things heavenly—their strength to do, and their 
patience to endure—their keen-eyed diplomacy by which they 
baffled alike the selfish policy of their friends and the hatred 
of their enemies—their confidence in God and their uplifting 
courage in the days of sorest danger and distress—their kind 
and friendly intercourse with their Indian neighbors, until 
these swarthy dwellers in the forest were taught practically to 
know what good faith and the Christian law of love mean— 
these and a thousand little unnamed things which belong to 
real life every where, make up a narrative exceedingly instruct- 
ive and charming. The story at last becomes like the sacred 
confidences of friend with friend. After the formal calls are 
over, and the ceremonial guests have departed, when the night 
deepens and the doors are shut, we gather closer around the 
warm and genial hearthstone, and we talk, with no sense of the 
flow of time, while our hearts burn within us; so does this 
story become to us, as it winds in and out, and lingers amid 
the old memorials of the Pilgrims in their first years at 
Plymouth. 

Among the general impressions left upon the mind by the 
reading of this book, this one stands out very clearly, viz: 
that not for worldly and temporal ends, but for Christ’s sake 
and His Gospel, did these persecuted Pilgrims sit down upon 
these wild shores. This truth, the Christian men and women 
of New England have never doubted, but the fact is so empha- 
sized and corroborated in this narrative, that it will be hard for 
the sceptic to stand against it. It is a sad fact in this world 
that no Christian civilization has ever yet been high and per- 
fect enough, so that it did not breed many men, who have 
found their most delightful occupation in sitting upon the 
gravestones of their pious ancestors and trying to discover 
what sharp and funny things can be said against them. And 
so we have always had among us many individuals, sons of 
New England, who were bound to believe, and make others be- 
lieve so far as they could, that it was only for purposes of 
worldly gain that the Pilgrims of Plymouth, and the Puritans 
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of the Bay, first sought this New England wilderness. Not 
conscious themselves of any motive above the selfish and earth- 
born, they have been stout in their belief and declaration, that 
no one has ever acted from any higher consideration. But he 
who can read these records of the men and women at Plymouth, 
and not see that the earthly was subordinated to the heavenly, 
must have a strange way of studying history. What these 
people .ssed through, in their first year, would have annihi- 
lated any scheme resting upon a purely earthly basis. Evils 
less than theirs did annihilate many an earthly scheme for 
planting colonies here. Trading and commercial enterprises 
were tried here before the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth. En- 
terprises of this kind were going on around them during the 
early years of their abode on these shores, but these plans and 
combinations for money went utterly to nought,—wete dissolved 
and scattered before the fierce blasts of adversity, which fell 
upon them—no fiercer certainly than those with which those 
poor, Pilgrims down at Plymouth were visited. Does an army 
stand firm in battle array when half the number with which it 
went into the battle is lying dead upon the plain, and a major- 
ity of its living members are wounded and disabled? Long 
before such a crisis is reached, the trumpet sounds a retreat. 
But this was just the condition of that Pilgrim band as the 
weary months of that first winter drew to a close, and nota 
suggestion do we hear of failure and discomfiture. When 
the spring days came, and the harbor was unlocked, the May 
Flower spread its white sails and passed out of their sight on 
its return to England, but the Pilgrims stayed fast by the graves 
of their dead. Here was an underlying motive mightier than 
the earthly, and nothing but the enduring strength of this 
motive gave them the victory. 

Most people are not aware that there ever was any other 
attempt at colonizing New England, except this at Plymouth, 
until the Puritans began to gather in Salem and Charlestown and 
Boston in 1629. The great majority of readers practically 
think of the Plymouth settlers as the first Englishmen that 
ever set foot on the New England shores ; the only white men 
that the Indians ever saw, up to the time when the Massachu- 
setts Colony began to break ground in the Bay. But the 
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Indians all along this eastern shore had been acquainted with 
Englishmen, and that too to their cost, before the Pilgrims 
came hither. The Plymouth people had not merely to show 
themselves just and true and friendly in their relations with the 
Indians. They had also to efface the impressions of fraud and 
cruelty and wrong which had been left among these children 
of the forest by earlier visitors from England, who came here 
for other ends. It would be instructive, were there time, to 
point out and dwell upon the particulars of the chief trading 
expeditions which ante-dated or were nearly cotemporary with 
the settlement at Plymouth, just to show how incoherent and 
short-lived they were, and how speedily they went to pieces un- 
der the weight of earthly disaster. So small is the place they 
fill in the records of those years, that they practically disappear 
from history, and the general mind takes no note of them. It 
stands out before the fair-minded historical student as a demon- 
stration, that nothing but vital religious principle could have 
been strong enough to secure the succession in this Plymouth 
settlement and to pass it on to its magnificent inheritance of the 
future. In this volume we watch this interest, when it seems 
outwardly only a little flickering flame, which one strong breath 
would forever extinguish. But it was the bush that “ burned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed,’’ because the oil of 
divine grace and strength was ministered through secret chan- 
nels which no wordly eye could see. And all this stands out 
in the book before us with wonderful fullness and clearness, 
not so much because it is made the subject of special argument, 
but it reveals itself in the surrounding facts and in the progress 
of events. 

Again, this volume helps to make clearer, what was plain 
enough perhaps before to many minds, viz: that the leading 
men among the Pilgrims were men of a strong and broad 
understanding—clear comprehension of principles—men who, 
without once stopping to recognize the fact, or taking to them- 
selves any glory for it, had really thought farther into the fu- 
ture than any other men of their generation. Joined with 
these far-reaching and revolutionary ideas, they had also, what 
we do not always find in bold reformers, a tolerance and for- 
bearance, patience, meekness, gentleness, such as make their 
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characters truly admirable and worthy of our closest study. 
We can safely challenge all the world to come and exercise the 
sharpest scrutiny. All we ask is, that men shall study till 
they see and understand the case as it is, and there need be no 
fear as to the result. Yet these people—these Pilgrim men and 
women, had been treated in England as though they were but 
the offscouring of the earth. As the hunter points out the 
wild game in the woods, and lets loose his hungry dogs upon 
it, so they had been pointed out for sport and abuse, to coarse- 
minded, vulgar officials—minions of power, who took a low 
delight in all their distress and suffering. But time works out 
its grand compensations. “ He hath cast down the mighty from 
their seats and exalted them of low degree.” As the case 
stands to-day, compare the life, the character, the manhood of 
such men as William Brewster and William Bradford, with that 
of the mean and contemptible monarch who then occupied 
the throne of England, and with many of the leading men in 
Church and State, who fawned and bent the knee before him. 
And in respect to this symmetry of moral character and 
breadth of understanding, it is not to be denied that the lead- 
ing men of Plymouth were superior to the leading men in the 
Bay. It was not the fashion in the early New England genera- 
tions to think so. Life rolled in fuller, stronger tides about 
the Bay, and it was a matter of small consequence what those 
poor people down at Plymouth might be thinking or doing. 
No great good was expected to come from that little Nazareth. 
And yet, even then, little Plymouth had done far more than 
she was credited for, in shaping the institutions, civil and reli- 
gious, in the Massachusetts Bay. As Dr. Bacon has very 
clearly pointed out, the first Puritan Church, founded in Salem, 
was not shaped after any pre-conceived model, brought out 
with the Puritan emigrants from England. It took its mould 
partly from nature and the surrounding circumstances, and 
partly from the wise suggestions of good old Dr. Fuller (deacon 
and doctor), of the Plymouth Church, in his conversations with 
Gov. Endicott. And this result too was the fulfillment of a 
kind of prophecy uttered by John Robinson, in his farewell ad- 
dress to the departing Pilgrims. “For, said he, there will be no 
difference between the unconformable ministers and you, when 
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they come to the practice of the ordinances out of the king- 
dom.” That Robinson should have uttered those words nine 
years before the organization of the first Puritan Church “ out 
of the kingdom,” shows us not only his own deep sagacity as a 
religious thinker, but, by inference, it shows us also what we 
are now endeavoring to illustrate, that the thinking habit, on 
the religious and ecclesiastical questions of that day, among 
these leading men of the Pilgrims, was more profound and 
exhaustive than anywhere else. 

The “unconformable ministers” were those who were not 
Separatists, men who still kept themselves within the fold of 
the English Church,—Puritans, as they are known in history ; 
who, in respect to their opposition to many of the rites and 
usages of that Church, were also called non-conformists. 
Robinson foresaw, that when those men should come to organ- 
ize a church, away from England, in the shadows of the wil- 
derness, it would have to take shape according to the Pilgrim 
idea of a church. But these “conformable ministers” had 
had no such revelation at that time. They were groping their 
way in. ecclesiastical darkness. When those first large com- 
panies cf Puritans came over in 1629 and ’80, they brought no 
church model with them, and were really in the dark as to the 
precise shape which their religious institutions should take. 
We admire that touching little address of Higginson, which he 
uttered from the stern of the ship, as the shores of their loved 
England were receding from the view: “‘ We will not say, as the 
Separatists were wont to say,” etc. It is not to be denied that 
his words have in them an exceeding tenderness and beauty. 
But they show us also that, ecclesiastically speaking, he was 
“going out, not knowing whither he went.” They show us, 
that for him the umbilical cord had not yet been cut. He was 
still held within the confines of his infantile existence, and had 
not entered upon a self-thinking, individual, independent life. 
But Robinson and his leading associates had pondered these 
problems—had thought them out to the end. Robinson saw 
(for the pattern had been shown him in the mount) what essen- 
tial shape that first church at Salem would take, years before 
its existence ; while to the very men that organized it, it sprung 
up like a new and strange revelation out of the wilderness soil. 

VOL, XXXIV. 10 
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Did the limits of our Article allow, it would be an agreeable 
and instructive exercise to pass these leading men of Plymouth 
before us one by one, William Brewster, William Bradford, 
Edward Winslow, Isaac Allerton, John Carver, Myles Standish, 
Samuel Fuller, John Alden, John Howland, and others—to 
dwell for a little time upon their previous personal histories 
and their individual characters—to point out their several ex- 
periences and the way in which the hand of God had led them, 
one by one, to prepare them for their work. It was a strange 
outward culture through which they had individually passed, 
but this culture meeting with and being shaped by the grace of 
God in their hearts, had wrought a wonderful ripeness of under- 
standing and Christian character. Even plucky Myles Standish, 
who was not of the church, and who seems at first view a iittle 
out of place in this sacred companionship, was, after all, a very 
important member of the little confederacy. Considering the 
uneasy elements that were stirring around them, in the shape 
of untutored savages lurking in the woods, and more rascally 
white men, who were coming to these shores as fugitives from 
law, or as mere hap-hazard adventurers, there was a natural 
place in this Plymouth commonwealth for the bold and fiery 
little captain. We have heard of an honest-hearted young fellow, 
who without much experience, undertook to do the shopping in 
the meat, vegetable, and grocery line, forasmall family. Being 
perfectly fair and unsophisticated in all his transactions, he 
found himself so often cheated and abused, that he came home 
one day in the full conviction that in these times there must be 
one person in every Christian family to lie, cheat, and steal for 
the family. We sometimes think of Myles Standish, down 
among the Plymouth Pilgrims, a little in this same way. In- 
evitably there was some rough work to be done, and he was 
the man to do it promptly and thoroughly. It was a small 
army that he led, and it would doubtless have been amusing to 
the great captains of Europe, had they seen him marshal his little 
company and lead them out upon some important military ex- 
pedition. But few or many, it is sufficient to say, that he ex- 
ecuted his orders with so little delay, that the standing army 
did not become a heavy tax upon the resources of the State, 
and was a most important balance-wheel in those early days of 
Pilgrim history. 
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But there was another side in the character of Myles Stan- 
dish, in which he appears before us with all the sympathy and 
gentleness of a woman, tending the sick in that first terrible 
winter and performing for them the most humble and lowly 
offices. And, in spite of his seeming roughness, he must have 
been a man of the Pilgrim way of thinking, else he would never 
have linked his fortunes so closely to theirs, and cast in his lot 
with them through all those years of toil, hardship, and adver- 
sity. 

The present volume of Dr. Bacon does not reach downward 
in time far enough to present the proper basis for the discussion 
of the question as to the different influences and tendencies, po- 
litical and ecclesiastical, which have flowed out from Plymouth 
on the one hand, and the Massacliusetts Bay on the other, into 
the shapings of general society and the direction of our national 
life. This is a large and intensely interesting question, and 
one which the present generation is much better able to discuss 
intelligently than former generations have been. But while we 
do not propose to enter upon this question in an extended way, 
it may be proper to say, in general, that if Plymouth could have 
had a larger share, a more ruling voice in the first fifty years of 
New England history, we should have been saved from some of 
the grand mistakes which society has had to endure and out- 
live. Plymouth, if left alone, would never have been likely to 
perpetrate the Half-way Covenant scheme of 1662, which trailed 
its weary and disastrous way among us for more than a 
century afterwards). At Plymouth the elements were not 
present for the construction or even the suggestion of such a 
scheme. It rose into being out of the conditions of society in 
the Bay. Nor, if Plymouth had been left to herseif, should we 
ever have had the Cambridge Platform or the Saybrook Plat- 
form in some of their most arbitrary and objectionable features, 
The draft of the Cambridge Platform, which, in general, was 
accepted and adopted by the Synod of 1648, came from the pen 
of Richard Mather. There were associated with him, on the 
committee to prepare plans or drafts for the action of the Synod, 
John Cotton of Boston, and Ralph Partridge of Duxbury, in 
the old'colony. Mr. Cotton, busy with his important charge in 
Boston, and with his many public cares, does not appear to have 
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made any draft by himself, but knowing that his more retired 
neighbor, Mr. Richard Mather of Dorchester, was of the same 
essential way of thinking on ecclesiastical matters with himself, 
he entrusted the work to him. Both these men were already 
public writers on Church government, and their views were 
well known. Mr. Ralph Partridge of Duxbury was also an able 
man, and it has always been understood that he prepared a 
scheme of his own to be presented to the Synod, but as might 
naturally be expected, in a body constituted as that was, his 
plan did not prevail. What ever became of the manuscript 
draft from the pen of Mr. Partridge, has been a puzzling ques- 
tion with New England antiquarians. But recently some light 
has been shed upon the subject. There has long been slumber- 
ing in the Antiquarian Library of Worcester an old manuscript 
which had come down from the early days, but which bore no 
name, and its history and design were not apparent upon a hasty 
glance. Recently, Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D., has identified this 
manuscript as the one presented by Mr. Partridge to the Synod of 
1648, and in due time it is to be published, with historical and 
explanatory notes. If Mr. Partridge, in preparing it, really em- 
bodied the Plymouth ideas, as they were current in the old 
Colony at the time the Synod met, it will be an interesting 
document to study. His attempt might possibly have been, 
knowing how the currents were then running, to prepare what 
he supposed might be acceptable to the majority of the Synod, 
in which case the document would be less valuable. But if we 
find the Plymouth ideas in it, we shall be likely to find some- 
thing quite different from the ideas embodied in the Cambridge 
Platform. But little Plymouth was mostly ignored in that 
day. The wisdom which was then abroad and popular was not 
her wisdom. But after long and patient waiting, her day has 
come at length, and it is not difficult now to see that she 
thought deeper, purer, better thoughts on matters of Church 
and State, than those which were then uppermost. “The 
conies are but a feeble folk, yet make they their homes in the 
rocks.” 

It is a most interesting and suggestive exercise to open, side 
by side, the first volume of the Plymouth Colonial Records and 
the first volume of the Massachusetts Colonial Records—to run 
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the eye along from page to page, on a comparative view, and see 
what was going on in the two places at one and the same time 
Here were English-born people, only recently transferred to 
these shores, but so separated by the wilderness that intervened 
and by their diverse ecclesiastical origin, that they were almost 
as much apart practically as if they had had their habitations 
on distant continents. Each Colony went on very much in its 
own way, with small regard to the other. By virtue of their 
common humanity, their kinship of race, and their exposure to 
the same general outward conditions, their common earthly 
wants and occupations were much the same. But there isa 
nice and subtle difference between the two records. Take the 
year 1633, (for in that year the Plymouth published records 
begin,) when Boston and Charlestown are only four years old, 
and it is easy to see that life is much more full, noisy, tumultu- 
ous in the Bay than at Plymouth. There is more of rough and 
coarse crime, due partly te the larger population. The cases at 
Plymouth which require adjudication are rather of a civil order, 
such as arise from misunderstandings between man and man. 
Not that real crime is wholly absent from Plymouth, but it is 
less violent and less in amount. 

It is a significent fact, and, according to our present habits, 
not a little amusing, that the first entry in the Plymouth 
volume should be the following: “It was enacted by publick 
consent of the freemen of this society of New Plymouth, that if 
now or heereafter, any were elected to the office of Governour, 
and would not stand to the election, nor kold and execute the 
office for his yeare, that then he be amerced in twenty pounds 
sterling fine; and in case refused to be paid upon the law- 
ful demand of the ensuing Governour then to be levied out 
of the goods or chattels of the said pson so refusing. 

“ And it was further ordered and decreed, that if any were 
elected to the office of Councell and refused to hold the place, 
that then he be amerced in ten pounds sterling fine; and in 
case refused to be paid, to be forthwith levied.” 

It would seem from this record that the present rage for office- 
holding could not have come down to us from Plymouth. In 
this year 1638, there appear by these records to have been in 
Plymouth sixty-eight men who were freemen and who were 
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entitled to vote and hold office. By another list furnished for 
the same year, we have the names of those who were subject to 
taxation. A public tax was laid, and ninety individuals, of 
whom two were widows, were the tax-payers. This shows no 
large disparity between the freemen and the tax-payers; and 
several who were not freemen at the time the tax was levied be- 
came so very soon afterwards. It was very different in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, where none but Church members were admitted 
freemen. In 1640, Thomas Lechford, writing upon this point, 
tells us: “Now the most of the persons at New England, 
(meaning especially Massachusetts Bay) are not admitted of 
their Church and therefore are not freemen.” ‘The most” may 
be interpreted as a majority merely, but is probably used in 
a much larger sense. This restriction as to Church member- 
ship did not prevail at Plymouth, and though regard was there 
had to character and standing in those who were to share in the 
duties and privileges of government, yet the system was in 
general large and liberal. 

But we must bring our Article to a close. This volume of 
Dr. Bacon was written for the people, and we trust it will be 
widely read by the people. And if it is so read it will be of 
great service in diffusing a larger information and a more life- 
like knowledge of the Pilgrim Fathers—what kind of men they 
were in their private characters and what were their public ends 
and aims. Ancestral pride may grow into repulsive forms, but 
it is a good thing for any man to have an ancestry of which he 
has no occasion to be ashamed. We did not all spring from 
the Pilgrim Fathers, it is true. Indeed, only a small portion 
even of the old New England population can trace its origin to 
this source. But it is a case where we ought-to be permitted to 
choose our own ancestry, for it is a spiritual and ecclesiastical 
ancestry that we are after, “For he is not a Jew which is 
one outwardly, . . . but he is a Jew which is one ir- 
wardly.” And more and more, every year, as we read the 
signs of the times, the Plymouth stock, so to speak, is rising in 
the market of the world. The value of those men, not as actors 
only, but as thinkers—as men who founded institutions and gave 
a new direction to civilization itself, is, and will be more and 
more appreciated as the generations pass by, and the years of 
the race accumulate. 





Genesis of Rights in Natural Law. 


Arricte VIL—THE GENESIS OF RIGHTS IN NATURAL 
LAW. 


In his treatise on Jnternational Law, Dr. Woolsey assumes, 
as the basis or starting point of the science, “‘ certain concep- 
tions which we call rights.” He says, ‘In order to protect the 
individual members of society from one another, and to make 
just society possible, the Creator of man has implanted” these 
conceptions in his nature. ‘ These,” he adds, “ are the founda- 
tions of the System of Justice, and the ultimate standard with 
which laws are compared, to ascertain whether they are just or 
unjust.” 

The question may very properly be asked, what is the ori- 
gin, philosophically considered, of these “implanted” concep- 
tions, which constitute the “ultimate standard?” Must they 
be sought for simply in the individual consciousness as original 
principles, and are they to be found defined in consciousness, 
or are they developed from certain logical antecedents, and in 
order to define them must we appeal to something beside the 
simple intuitions of consciousness ? 

It will generally be conceded that there must be an objective 
beauty as well as a subjective sensibility that enables us to 
apprehend it; that there must be an objective right as well as 
& moral sense, however variously the latter term may be defined 
or explained. Our conceptions of right, in like manner, de- 
mand for their explanation more than subjective sensibility, or 
what is evolved from consciousness. Indeed, the theory of im- 
planted conceptions approximates very closely to that of “ in- 
nate ideas,” and while obnoxious to the same criticism, offers 
no satisfactory account of “conceptions which we call rights.” 

The attempt to define rights shows that ideas of persorality, 
personal relations, and obligations are involved in it. These 
must be apprehended before any correct conception of rights is 
possible. In other words, we must first attend to what is im- 
plied in natural law, or we lack what is absolutely essential to 
the basis as well as definition of rights. Hobbes’ theory of 
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rights harmonized logically enough with his theory concerning 
natural law, but was radically false because it rested on a false 
foundation. He gave to every man a right to all things—a 
right to which might only could give valid effect. So that in 
reality, before the conflicting claims of individuals were settled 
by the “Leviathan,” right was practically synonymous with 
might, and based upon it. It would be difficult to prove him 
in error, if we concede to him, what he assumes, that natural 
Jaw does not come in or find place till the conflict of individ- 
ual rights is adjusted by authority. 

Very properly, we reject a theory of rights which initiates a 
moral and political chaos, from which a “ Leviathan” is needed 
to evolve order. Natural law does not come in subsequent to 
“rights.” It logically precedes them. Whatever exists, comes 
into being under law—the law of its nature and relations, by 
which it is conditioned. The restrictions it imposes apply to 
rights, and assist us to define them. 

As to the term law, it is used in various senses, and often- 
times without any discrimination between them. If, with Dr. 
Hopkins, we define law to be force working by rule, it may be 
applied exclusively to the force, as when we speak of what a 
law, in the sense of power, effects ; or to the mode in which it 
works, and here we apply it to chemical combinations; or to 
the phraseology in which the letter of the law finds expression ; 
or it may be employed in a variety of other senses that must 
by no means be confounded. The attempt to define it so that 
it shall apply alike in the physical and moral sphere, may give 
evidence of adroit generalization or marshalling of words, but 
it is only confusing when it ignores or leaves out of sight the 
radical distinction between physical and moral law. Yet, bear- 
ing this in mind, we may accept for the present that generic 
idea of Jaw which involves conditions and restrictions to which 
the subject of law must conform, leaving to an after stage of 
discussion the specifying of what is peculiar to the moral 
sphere. 

To law of some kind then, all which exists must be subject, 
for the simple reason that nothing created can exist without 
conditions and relations. If we could suppose only a single 
particle of matter to exist in the universe, it would sustain re- 
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lations to time and space. Unless it is absolutely simple, indi- 
visible, and without parts, it would possess a constitution, the 
elements of which would sustain mutual relations, so that in 
this way, also, it would be limited and conditioned. If another 
particle of matter is called into being, new reiations, and conse- 
quently new limitations would supervene, and with every ad- 
dition made to the sum of being, new limitations would be im- 
posed, which as the conditions of existence or operation, would 
be in their nature equivalent to law. 

In such a case as this, therefore, law would be simply—as ex- 
pressed—the definition of the mutual relations of things as con- 
stituted by their maker (or of these relations with their neces- 
sary results), while the establishing or constituting of these re- 
lations—a synonym for creation—would be legislation in its 
most sovereign and absolute sense. But in this case, no moral 
element would be involved. The characteristic of physical law 
is simply that it requires invariable sequence, and that obedi- 
ence to or compliance with it is a matter of necessity with 
which conscious volition has nothing to do. 

But when we pass into the moral sphere a new element is in- 
troduced. Here mutual relations also exist, conditioning and 
limiting whatsoever they reach, but out of these relations spring 
mutual obligations, and it is to the obligations rather than the re- 
lations that we apply the term law. The relations, however, 
are not to be lost sight of. They are absolutely essential to 
an intelligent and just definition of the obligations which arise 
out of them, and must be exactly conformed tothem. The re- 
lation of parent and child, of teacher and pupil, of employer and 
employed, must be kept in view if we attempt to designate the du- 
ties or obligations that spring out of their several relations. When 
these relations are clearly stated and apprehended, law, as ex- 
pressed, will simply define what is to be inferred from them, while 
law, as the original or creative force, simply constitutes the rela- 
tions themselves. But as law implies superior power or authority, 
exercised over what is subject to it, we must, to complete our con- 
ception of law, introduce into it this idea. Physical law, therefore, 
is the authoritative establishing (or defining) of the mutual rela- 
tions of things, by which they are limited or conditioned ; while 
moral law is the authoritative establishing (or defining) of the ob/2- 
gations springing from the mutual relations of beings and things. 
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To moral law, man, as a moral agent, is born subject. 
Whatever rights he may have or claim, must be held or 
claimed under that law, or in harmony with it. Antecedent 
to all civil relations, this law is binding, and thus, as obliga- 
tory in a state of nature—a non-civil state—is designated 
properly natural law. Existing under it, man can be said at 
first to know no other right than what is implied in such ex- 
istence. Natural law, without lingering over any question of 
rights, proceeds at once to define obligations, and in doing so, 
for the first time evolves the conception of rights. It classi- 
fies man’s relations, in order to distribute and define his duties. 
It shows how he stands related to his own being, and deduces 
the duties he owes to himself; how he stands related to his fel- 
low beings, and deduces the duties he owes to them; how he 
stands related to his Maker, and deduces the duties which he 
owes to one who is at once his Creator, Ruler, Father, and Judge. 

Here, then, is the basis for the three great divisions of natural 
law, made familiar to us in the pages of the old writers and 
authorities, who, like Puffenderf, have elaborately discussed the 
subject. Let us take up the first of these, the duty which man 
owes to himself, and see what it involves. Such duty exists. 
The very command to love our neighbor as ourselves, some- 
times quoted to show that virtue consists in loving our neigh- 
bor, implies as the basis and measure of duty, love to ourselves. 
Natural law recognizes it under the head of the great law of 
self-preservation, most comprehensive in its scope. Each thing 
or being that exists originates from a force out of itseif, and 
comes into being with the necessity of self-assertion imposed 
upon it. It must assert itself for what it is. This law is uni- 
versal in its application. It applies to the clod, the crystal, 
the brute, the man, the angel. The extension and impenetra- 
bility of the stone are but forms of its unconscious self-assertion. 
The germination of the seed, the growth of the tree, the expan- 
sion of the flower, are but the self-assertion of vital organisms. 
Animal life, also, conforms to the law of self-preservation, when 
it expands its powers, or resists what would interfere with its 
integrity or normal development. In like manner, man, with 
his complex nature, physical, intellectual, emotional, moral, 
must conform to the same law, modified only by its objects. 
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He is to love himself, or in other words, to comply with the 
natural law of self-preservation. 

But to do this, he must not only see that his physical wants 
are supplied, that food and clothing and shelter are provided 
for his body, but he must meet, as far as the resources at his 
command will allow, the demands of his conscious and rational 
being. Just as he should secure for his lungs the healthful air, 
and for his stomach the healthful food which they demand, so 
also it is his duty to provide for his intellectual development, 
for his moral perfection, in a word, for his attainment of that 
standard of acquisition, expansion, and perfection of all the 
powers of his being which is possible in the nature and con- 
ditions of that being. Just as he is, by the law of self-preserva- 
tion, bound to resist the injury that violence might inflict upon 
his person, so he is bound to ward off all intellectual or moral 
wrong. All this is required by a simple regard to the law of 
self-preservation. 

Up to this point, it is evident, we have been dealing formally 
with questions of obligation. Natural law has simply defined 
a man’s duty to himself. It has said negatively, man has ro 
right to destroy himself, to mutilate his person, to pervert the de- 
sign of his own being; and so far it is a denial of rights. But 
it has also said positively that man is bound to seek the devel- 
opment and perfection of his own being, and has thus made it 
imperative upon him to use the means at his command in order 
to attain this end. These means are essential in order to the 
discharge of duty. They are of the nature of talents put into 
one’s hand, which he is to employ. Whatever is requisite to 
compliance with the law of self-preservation, taken in its broad 
but just sense, belongs to him. It is his right. If, to attain the 
end in view, he must have a free use of his faculties, that free- 
dom is his right. If he must have the free use of the light and 
the air, that free use is his right. If he needs the soil to culti- 
vate, the forest to furnish him timber, the mine to furnish him 
metals, and these are essential to the great end of his being, 
then these are his right. If the experience and accumulated 
wisdom of the past are necessary, he has a right to demand 
them of those who have them to bestow. 

Here, therefore, in this department of natural law we have a 
basis for rights, and at the same time the means of at least 
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negatively defining them. Every faculty of body, mind, and 
spirit has its right to development and to the means of develop- 
ment, but so far as we have proceeded, nothing more. A man 
cannot claim the globe, he cannot claim a continent, unless that 
globe or that continent is essential to compliance with the law 
of self-preservation, properly understood. Hobbes’ theory of 
unlimited mght finds no place here. Natural law does not ad- 
mit it; is inconsistent with it. Rights are only the reverse of 
duties, and exist only as they are implied in duties. In this 
division of natural law, rights and duties may even be said to 
be identical, except that they wear different aspects according 
to our point of observation. Viewed from the point of natural 
law, rights are simply duties, or what is involved in them. 
Viewed from the position of the subject of obligation, duties are 
rights, or involve rights. 

Leaving for after consideration such modification of these 
conclusions as result from their relation to the second depart- 
ment of natural law, we find that rights result from duties, and 
that their inviolability consists in the fact that they are implied 
in them. We can logically approach the subject of rights only 
from the direction of duty, and through the portals of natural 
law. This may not be in accordance with some popular, or 
even some elaborated theories, but it is the inevitable conclu- 
sion of sound reasoning, and it is the only fitting basis for a sci- 
ence of rights. Ulrici (Grundziige der Practischen Philosophie, 
Naturricht, &c.) has well said, “In truth, man is not born with 
rights, but only with duties, and therefore he has only the right 
to demand that the possibility to discharze his duty be assured 
him. His rights flow only from his duties, and can be deduced 
from them alone.” The objections to this position which 
are noticed and met in his pages cannot here be considered. 
It is enough to say that they vanish before his lucid argumenta- 
tion. 

But when man is considered as a social being, and is found 
sustaining social relations, our attention is invited to another of 
the great divisions o natural law, and here we find that the 
rights which man possesses in virtue of the duties incumbent 
upon him are brought into contact with the rights of others, 
and to some extent are modified by the new class of duties cor- 
responding to these rights. He meets with others, who, like 
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himself, are born under natural law, and have duties to them- 
selves to discharge, while possessing the rights involved in the 
discharge of those duties. In these new relations, his freedom 
is necessarily subjected to new conditions and limitations. It 
becomes therefore an important question, what these are, and 
how far, and how far only, do they extend. 

He must surrender what is actually requisite to the common 
good, what is necessary to put others, as subject to common 
duties, and claiming common rights, on an equality with him- 
self. He must respect their rights, as they do his. But here 
the question meets us, how can he surrender his rights, if he 
holds them as essential to the discharge of duty, and possesses 
none which are not covered and protected by the sanctity of 
duty ? 

In reply to this, it may be said that in that aggregate of 
rights which man, as the subject of obligation, takes with him 
into society, there is a diversity which becomes manifest, when 
he assumes new relations to his fellow men. Existing by him- 
self, it might be his duty to consume the entire portion of food 
which in given circumstances he hasat hiscommand. His duty 
to regard his own health and strength might require it. But 
place a starving brother at his side, and that duty is modified. 
Now he is under obligations to divide with another his scant 
store. In like manner, countless other instances might be sup- 
posed in which he would be brought under obligation to do or 
forego that which but for society would have been a matter, 
possibly of indifference, or perhaps one in which duty to him- 
self would have dictated a different course. 

Here then is a broad field of social and civil duties which 
must be so adjusted that social equality shall result, and just 
those rights which the individual takes with him into society 
be surrendered, and these only, which are requisite to the end 
in view. Some of these, as we have seen, can and must be sur- 
rendered. Their exercise is limited by new social relations. 
But how far may this surrender extend, and what is its neces- 
sary limit ? 

Here, again, we must have recourse to what is prescribed by 
the law of self-preservation. That law imposes duties, but these 
duties admit of a classification subordinate to the great end or 
ultimate duty of the perfection of the moral nature. Just as it 
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is the duty of a man to sacrifice his finger rather than his hand, 
his arm rather than his life, when the alternative is presented, 
and this is demanded by the law of self-preservation, so when 
the question is raised between physical comfort on one side, 
and a concession to the claims of humanity or conscience on 
the other, the former, which in other circumstances might have 
claims of duty to enforce it, must give way to the latter, and 
the means which a man might employ to beautify or furnish 
his dwelling may be, and should be, surrendered to feed the 
starving, clothe the naked, or protect the community from 
impending calamity. A man might even feel himself justified 
—like the Moravian missionaries in one instance—in parting 
with his freedom, in order that as a slave he might accomplish 
for his fellow slaves a work of humanity and Christian charity, 
which otherwise would be impossible. 

But to this surrender there are limits, and these are reached 
when a man is called to part with anything which is essential 
to the discharge of those duties on which his moral integrity, 
and the attainment of the great end recognized in the law 
of self-preservation, depend. Here we are confronted with 
that which is inalienable—that which the man, however favor- 
ably disposed, is not himself at liberty to surrender. - Thus 
natural law at once indicates how rights originate, and at the 
same time, how they are or may be limited. It shows us on 
what ground we may predicate of some that they are alienable, 
and of others that they are inalienable. It sweeps aside all 
those theories of right which give them the logical precedence 
of duties, or made them independent of duty. It puts a check 
upon the radical and ruinous tendencies of the age which 
would disintegrate society in the interests of individualism, and 
impel men to clamor for all sorts of rights which approximate 
to the standard of unrestricted license. 

But it is in natural law that we are steadily confronted with 
che truth of manifold application in constitutional and inter- 
national spheres—that rights and duties are correlatives. This 
is not true in the same sense, or in the same respect, in the first 
department of it, as in the second. In the first, rights and du- 
ties are, in their substance, identical, since what is a duty is also 
a right, and what is absolute duty, no man or body of men may 
arbitrarily limit, so that duties and rights are only different as- 
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pects of the same thing, according to the point from which they 
are viewed. But in the second department, where we have to 
consider the relation of the individual to society, those rights 
which are identified with duty must by all others be conceded 
to him, while what he owes to others, they have the right to 
demand. His duty to them limits his rights, or rather, so far 
as his social relations are concerned, what these do not forbid 
or preclude, out of respect to the common welfare, and the 
rights of all others, belongs to him as his right. 

Civil organization must accept these conclusions, and recog: 
nize rights for what they are—sacred in some cases as the 
duties out of which they spring became essential to the dis- 
charge of these duties,—inviolable in others, because encroach- 
ment upon them would be an unwarrantable intrusion upon a 
sphere to be legitimately reached by no measure designed sim- 
ply to promote the common welfare and the equal rights of all. 
But a wise legislation will be cautious in admitting as rights 
what happens to assume the name, and what can give no war- 
rant for itself in its being the necessary condition for the dis- 
charge of duties. We have been drifting of late years upon 
strange theories of human rights. We have been quiet when 
rights have been elevated to a position above duties, and we 
have silently sanctioned certain postulates fundamental to a 
political philosophy, from which only a political chaos can 
legitimately result. 

It is time for us to retrace our steps—to recognize in human 
government something more than a compact of convenience, 
which expediency has made and expediency can unmake,—to 
trace it back to those foundations of natural law upon which 
alone it can safely and securely rest, to frame our legislation 
with strict regard to those principles of justice which constitute 
the eternal unwritten law of Sophocles, Cicero, and Hooker—in 
short, to do that which Daniel Webster, for once, with a sneer 
unworthy of himself, characterized as re-enacting the law of God, 
Let there be no assertion of rights that can only be arbitrarily 
defined, or which are shaped by the various fancies, temper- 
aments, or interests of men, but rather let those be recognized 
which can assert their validity as derived from duties enjoined 
by natural law, and which the common welfare must allow to 
remain unrestricted and undisturbed. 
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Articte VIIL—THE HEROIC AGE OF AMERICA, AND 
ITS LEGACY. 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE AmeRICAN CHapPeL aT BERLIN, 
on Tuanksctvine Day, Nov. 26, 1874, 


By JosepH P. THompson, D.D., LL.D.* 


Tuts day belongs to Americans, and surely none will be- 
grudge them in foreign lands the observance of a national 
festival which brings them into conscious and cheerful unison 
with the millions of their countrymen at home, in the grateful’ 
and adoring recognition of Almighty God. The spirit of 
nationality, in which and through which the peoples are striv- 
ing toward a higher form of civil and social life, must cause 
each nation to respect in every other that observance of 
patriotic days and festivals which it would cherish for itself. 
As an American far from home, I keep in remembrance the 
birthday of Washington, the Fourth of July, the National 
Thanksgiving ; and because I feel thus free to exhibit my own 
nationality, I never fail to ran up my American flag in honor 
of the birthday of the Emperor of Germany, under whose pro- 
tection I live, and on other festal days, in sympathy with the 
great and noble German nation, which having done so much 
for Science, Letters, and Art, is now, under its new political 
form, to do its noblest work for the peace of Europe, and for 
the deliverance of civil society from the curse of ecclesiastical 
control. 

The better this festival of ours is understood, the more will 
it be appreciated and perhaps imitated also in Europe. Our 
German friends, however, will get astrange notion of its history 
and significance if they trust to the American correspondents 
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1874, in the American Chapel at Berlin, to his countrymen who are living in that 
city. We republish the Address from the International Gazette of Berlin.—Eps. 
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of their own journals for information touching American life 
and institutions. The foreign correspondents of American 
newspapers have won no small reputation for boldness and 
skill of invention; and it must be said of some of them that 
they possess not only that creative faculty which brings things 
that are out of things that are not, but that more marvelous 
power that creates things that are not out of things that are! 
But in all these respects they must yield the palm to the 
German in America who writes about Americans and their 
ways, to the newspapers of Germany. Not long ago, I read in 
a leading newspaper of Berlin a letter from America describing 
our Thanksgiving day. Of course, the writer began with 
saying that the Americans have no geniality, no mirthfulness, 
no holidays, no festivals. This desolate and gloomy condition 
of the national mind he ascribed of course to the Puritans, who, 
he said, would never allow of any holiday but the Sabbath, 
and this they enforced with more than Jewish rigor. Of late, 
however, the President of the United States had bit upon the 
idea of a national Thanksgiving; and this was so taking, 
especially with young people, that even the stiff old Puritans 
of New England were forced to observe it, though they tried 
to make it as solemn as their Sabbath! Now, as you all know, 
we are a very good-natured people; so good-natured as to bear 
to be caricatured, and also too good-natured to allow our inno- 
cent neighbors to be humbugged ; and as I was a subscriber to 
this paper, and had some little knowledge of the editor, I 
wrote to him—My dear sir, It seems a pity that the German 
people who so love the truth of history should have such a 
story put off upon them as matter of fact. Thanksgiving day 
was a device of those same sour, solemn Puritans. It was 
observed in Puritan New England alone for 150 years before 
there was any United States. For a long time after the 
Revolution, it was exclusively a festival of New England; by 
degrees it spread into other States through New England 
immigration; and it was only during the late war that Presi- 
dent Lincoln seized the occasion of making this old Puritan 
Thanksgiving a national festival. I said also to the editor,— 
The Germans ought to know, that in 1682 the Puritans in 
Massachusetts appointed a special Thanksgiving for the vic- 
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tories of Gustavus Adolphus, that first made Prussia secure in 
that Protestantism which is to-day her pride and her power, 
Well—the editor could not find room for these facts of history, 
because his columns were so crowded with news! It is proper 
to add that this paper has lately died,—perhaps from a plethora 
of news. 

This oldest festival, dating from the heroic age of America, 
is the best expression of our national spirit—combining into 
one conception productive enterprise, domestic felicity, and 
religious devotion ; for Thanksgiving day represents the fruits 
of industry turned to family festivity and sanctified by prayer. 
The Pilgrims were believers; no Haeckel nor Huxley had 
taught them that man is but a material machine, no Tyndall 
that prayer is but a powerless superstition. If their beliefs are 
indeed to be set aside by materialists as superstition, let us at 
least be thankful that the superstition lived long enough to 
produce such heroes! And for one, I shall stand by those 
heroes, ti:l materialism shall produce a race more worthy of 
my trust and homage. My theme to-day is, The Heroic Age of 
America and its Leyacy to be Guarded by us. 

That which made men of culture and women of refinement 
willing to suffer persecution, imprisonment, banishment from 
the cormforts of an English home, exile across the sea, cold, 
hunger, pestilence, death—and all this for ideas and _ principles 
that are to-day the richest treasure and the brightest hope for 
humanity—whether you call it superstition or faith, was the 
stuff of which heroes were made, and by which a nation was 
nurtured to its manhood. It is by the inspiration of that 
heroic age that the nation has lived through all the changes of 
the past, and by conserving this it shall live through all the 
commotions of the present. For myself, so rooted am I in the 
lessons of this heroic age, that I have no fear for the stability 
of the institutions of the United States, whatever excitements 
or perils may seem to threaten them. In a life not yet long, 
I have seen the country ruined five times by financial panics, 
only to rise again stronger and richer than before. In my 
boyhood I saw it turned into a military despotism by General 
Jackson, and now a second time I have seen it turned into a 
“military despotism” by General Grant! and I have no doubt 
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it would thrive equally under the military despotism of General 
Sherman, or General Sheridan, or any other general—except 
one whom it could not survive! I remember that during the 
war of President Jackson upon the United States bank 
monopoly, the streets of Philadelphia were placarded with 
appeals to rise and save the country from its military tyrant. 
“Three millions of colonists,” said one, ‘could defy and con- 
quer George III, and shall thirteen millions of freemen be made 
slaves by Andrew Jackson!” To-day, every body is glad that 
Jackson broke down the bank, and would be still more glad to 
get the old hero’s hard money currency. At every Presidential 
election, I have seen the country either actually destroyed 
through bribery and corruption, or certain to be destroyed if 
the other party should prevail; and from 1880 to 1860 the 
Union was dissolved at least once during every session of 
Congress. Yet we still sing with Longfellow, 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock, 

Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee: 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee. 


Why is it that the nation is not ruined, that liberty is not 
destroyed, that the Union is not dissolved, that we never have 
rushed, and are never going to rush into anarchy or into 
despotism? It is because such institutions were given us by 
the wisdom and virtue of an heroic age. 
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But I shall be met at once with the taunt so common in 
Europe, that Americans have no history; that we are too 
young to draw motive or inspiration from the past. Some will 
naturally enough confound the centenary of our Independence 
in 1876 with the whole period of our national life; but as a 
people we are older by a third of a century than the era of the 
Great Elector, and older than the Union of Brandenburg and 
Prussia. 

Still I shall be told, that we have had no great era of de- 
velopment from an antiquity hoary with ruins and hung round 
with traditions. True, the people of the United States cannot 
trace their origin through those gradations which are said to 
mark the growth of great peoples from the age of stone; but 
though we had no iron age, we look back to men of iron as our 
founders ; no mythical heroes, but “there were giants in those 
days ;” no era of the gods, but there were men who “ walked 
with God ;” no mailed knights carrying the Crusader’s cross to 
win the Holy Sepulchre, yet there were Pilgrims carrying the 
living Christ to subdue a continent to hiskingdom. Is Amer- 
ica young? So the Roman Catholic Church taunts Protestant- 
ism with its youth—“ your Church dates only from Luther, 
ours from Peter.” But Protestantism answers, ours was not a 
birth but a restoration; we recovered the Church not from the 
hand of Peter, but from that of Christ: and so America can 
say, the whole Past is ours, but we recovered man from oppres- 
sion, we recovered truth from tradition, we recovered liberty 
from tyranny. Our development dates from the age when Eng- 
land was resplendent with the names of Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Sidney, and Ben Jonson, of Bishops Hall and Hooker, and with 
the rising glory of Bacon, who made both history and science 
possible; from the age when Germany had experienced her 
emancipation from spiritual thraldom through the mighty 
throes of the Reformation ; from the age when Holland, by the 
wise counsels and heroic sacrifices of William the Silent, had 
given Europe the example of a free State; from the age when 
Calvin had wrought out the sovereignty of God in ordaining, 
and Arminius the freedom of man in willing: it was when the 
seventeenth century had opened under the concentrated light 
and warmth of these productive influences in literature, in polli- 
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tics, in theology, that the Pilgrims, nurtured in England, domi- 
ciled in Holland, set forth for America, carrying with them the 
most advanced ideas of Church and of State, and leaving be- 
hind them the traditions, the encumbrances, the obscurations of 
the past. It has been fitly said of them, that “God sifted the 
wheat of the Old World for this planting of the New.” Of the 
heroism with which they entered upon their voyage in the May- 
flower, with which they met the hardships of the first winter at 
Plymouth and the perils from the Indians, I will not here stop 
to speak ; but let me ask you to stand with me upon a morn- 
ing of April, 1622, by the rock where the Pilgrims landed four 
months before ; in those four months they have had no tidings 
nor token from dear friends in England nor in Holland, their 
second home; in those four months, of the hundred who landed, 
forty-four have been laid away in graves dug through the snow 
on yonder hill.—graves not marked nor separated by any stone 
orsign, lest the stealthy Indian creeping in at night might count 
the dead and see how the colony was wasting. And now the 
little band are standing here to see the Mayflower sail away, 
severing the last link that bound them to the Old World; yet not 
one of them asks nor consents to go with her on her homeward 
voyage! They watch her till her hull sinks below the horizon, 
till the last shimmering of her sails fades away ; then with that 
same old superstition turn back to build foundations for a na- 
tion, for the Church of Ged. In the following September we 
look in upon them again, now gathered in the house that 
served them for a fort, for a church, and for the affairs of gov- 
ernment; their harvest has been gathered, the wheat and the 
peas they brought with them have come to naught, but they 
have raised a store of native corn, and the woods are full of 
game and the sea of fish; and though no ship had yet visited 
them from England, and they may have to face another winter 
of cold and hardship, yet they think it meet thus to come to- 
gether to give thanks to God for his great goodness and mercy. 
If any can mock at this as superstition, the Lord deliver me 
from the wisdom of the wise, and grant me to die in the faith of 
the heroes ! 

I might fill the hour with tales of the heroism of endurance, 
of exploration, of enterprise, as colonies were multiplied and 
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the wilderness was encroached upon ; as, for instance, that won- 
derful migration through the pathless woods for the planting of 
Connecticut, when men and women accustomed to comfort and 
ease went on foot through the forest, sleeping at night on the 
bare ground, with the risk of wild beasts and savage men; of 
the noble courage of Roger Williams, who trusted himself 
alone to assuage the Pequods mustering for war; I might go 
back to the perils and escapes of the first settlement in Virginia, 
or come down to the later wars with the Indians and French; I 
might follow the course of emigration westward : every where it 
is the same story of heroic men and women nurturing a nation 
up to its manhood. And when the hour of that manhood came, 
we see assembled the company of fifty-five men who subscribed 
that Declaration of Independence in which they pledged to each 
other “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor ;” 
signed it with the scaffold in view: Franklin saying, ‘‘ Now we 
must all hang together, or we shall be hanged separately ;” 
Witherspoon, the Calvinistic divine, saying: “I have some 
property, some reputation, a family—I lay these all upon the 
altar of my country ; my gray head must soon go down to the 
grave, but I would rather lay it on the block of the executioner 
than refuse to put my hand to this document ;” John Adams, 
the guiding mind of the Revolution, as Sam Adams was its 
burning heart, saying, ‘“‘ We may die, die colonists, die slaves ; 
die it may be ignominiously and on the scaffold; be it so, I 
shall be ready ; but while I do live let me have a country, or at 
least the hope of a country, and that a free country ;” Charles 
Curroll, who being congratulated by his colleagues that be 
might escape, as there were many of his name, going back to the 
table and with that bold free hand that stares upon us from the 
parchment, adding, “of Carrollton,” saying, “ now they'll know 
where to find me;” the band of worthies from Virginia, of 
heroes from all the South; and in the legislature of Virginia that 
modest young hero had already said, “I will equip a thousand 
men at my own cost and march in person for the relief of Bos- 
ton "—the youth who grew to be the Father of his Country and 
the hero of all mankind. These men were born of the heroic 
spirit of America, they represented the life of her people. Mr. 
Josiah Quincy once narrated to me how in his boyhood he used 
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to go to read to John Adams, then towards his ninetieth year. 
The delight of the old patriot was to listen to Cicero de Senec- 
tute, and he would take up in advance the glowing periods, say- 
ing, “ O praeclarum diem, quum in illud divinum animorum con- 
cilium coetumque proficiscar, quumque ex hac turba et colluvione 
discedam ! Proficiscar enim non ad eos solum viros, de quibus 
ante dixi, verum etiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir melior 
natus est, nemo pietate praestantior ; cuius a me corpus crematum 
est-—quod contra decuit, ab illo meum—animus vero non me de- 
serens, sed respectans in ea profecto loca discessit, quo mihi ipsi 
cernebat esse veniendum.” 

Grand old hero! thus joining the patriotic fellowships of 
earth to the company of the spirits of the just. One day young 
Quincy said to him, “It is disputed whether you, Mr. Adams, 
or Mr. Jéfferson, or Franklin, started the idea of independence; 
pray tell me how it was?” ‘“ Neither Jefferson, nor Franklin, 
nor I can claim that honor; independence sprang from the 
hearts of the people. When I was a student of law, I taught 
school at Worcester, and boarded round in the families of the 
farmers ; and as I heard them talk, I got such ideas of the State, 
of liberty, and of patriotism, as satisfied me we must come to 
this at last.” Yes, the seed of heroes was sown so thickly in 
the soil that it could bear no other fruit. I havea right to give 
this testimony. Born in the city of Penn, schooled in the very 
hall where the Continental Congress had its first debates, accus- 
tomed to hear from my father how his grandsire gave his yet 
young life in the bloody defence of Ridgefield, accustomed 
from an elder source to hear the tradition of the ancestral 
mother who was set up in the pillory in England for quitting 
the Establishment and going to a Puritan conventicle, and for 
gathering children in her house to read to them the Bible that 
was hidden in her footstool, and who crossed the sea to the in- 
fant colony of Massachusetts, saying, “though wild beasts and 
savages are there, there is freedom to worship God,”—born in 
this atmosphere, and sharing this inheritance, I dare to stand 
up in presence of the heroic names and memories of the old 
world and say, we too have had our age of heroes; I dare to 
stand before the proudest nobility of Europe and say, we too 
are of noble blood—aye, the noblest blood of earth, the blood 
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that freely spent itself for principle, for liberty, for man, for 
God. ' 

But it is time that we should turn to the legacy of this heroic 
age. This may be summed up in the three terms, se//-govern- 
ment in the State, freedom for the Church, good will toward man- 
kind. The first item of this legacy is institutional liberty of 
action with constitutional unity of administration; in other 
words, local self-government combined with concerted and regu- 
lated unity—providing equally against centralization and dis- 
integration. Fix your thoughts, I pray you, upon these terms 
and the things that they define; for in these lie the essence, the 
beauty, the strength of American institutions, and the warrant 
of their perpetuity. 

George Eliot says: “ Among all forms of mistake, prophecy 
is the most gratuitous ;” yet I will risk one prophecy. No in- 
telligent German, and almost no intelligent Englishman, ex- 
pects or desires that his country shall become .a Republic. I 
respect the judgment and the feelings of Germans and English- 
men; indeed, why should they wish forachange? Yet they 
are constantly saying, “the United States will become a mon- 
archy or a despotism.” Now I predict that Germany will five 
times, and England ten times sooner become a Republic, than 
the United States will become a monarchy or a despotism ; and 
as aman of intelligence, I have the same right to be believed 
when I speak for my country; but I will give reasons. 

Why is it that France and Spain have so often failed in the 
attempt to govern themselves through republican forms? One 
cause of this failure is common to both—the sad necessity for 
every government of Europe of maintaining a huge standing 
army for defence. The Swiss Republic is safe, first through 
the everlasting fortresses of the mountains, and next through 
the mutual jealousies and, we may hope, the good faith of the 
greater powers. But this aside, in France there has always 
been a tendency to centralization, to concentrate all government 
in the capital; in Spain. on the other hand, a tendency to ex- 
treme localization through the jealousy of rival provinces, But 
in America local independence and comprehensive unity were 
eombined from the first,—the Plymouth democracy the type of 
the one, the New England confederation of the other. Here 
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in Prussia we have lately seen the National Parliament giving 
to the Kreis or county—almost forcing upon it—a larger meas 
ure of local freedom. In New England the State was built up 
from the county, the county from the township, and this again 
from the little school district. Thus from his very infancy the 
American citizen is surrounded with the institutions of liberty 
which are at the same time its munitions; he is trained to self- 
government in the least affairs, the affairs that most nearly 
touch himself, and for the larger affairs is trained to combina- 
tion with others in a representative government, of powers 
carefully limited and clearly defined. That has been our suc- 
cess in the past and that is our surety for the future. As Mr. 
Parkman has finely said: “The New England colonists were 
far less fugitives from oppression than voluntary exiles seeking 
the realization of an idea. They were neither peasants nor 
soldiers, but a substantial Puritan yeomanry, led by Puritan 
gentlemen and divines in thorough sympathy with them. 
They were neither sent out by the king, governed by him, nor 
helped by him. They grew up in utter neglect, and continued 
neglect was the only boor they asked. Till their increasing 
strength roused the jealousy of the Crown, they were virtually 
independent: a republic, but by no means a democracy. They 
chose their own governor and all] their rulers from among 
themselves, made their own government and paid for it, sup- 
ported their own clergy, defended themselves, and educated 
themselves. Under the hard and repellent surface of New 
England society lay the trae foundations of a stable freedom 
—conscience, reflection, faith, patience, and public spirit. The 
cement of common interests, hopes, and duties compacted the 
whole people like a rock of conglomerate, while the people of 
New France remained in a state of political segregation, like a 
basket of pebbles held together by the enclosure that surrounds 
them.” 

Now both these principles—that of local self-government 
and that of regulated co-operation—grew out of the Pilgrim 
conception of man and of the Church. Here we come back 
once more to their religious belief, or if you will have it so, 
their superstition. Some recent scientists would derive man 
from a simian ancestry, and would develop consciousness and 
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conscience out of material forces and laws; and when Positiy- 
ism would furnish us with an ideal for reverence or worship, it 
finds this only in the sum total of humanity. But the Pilgrim 
conception was not Menschheit but man ; not a mystic, collect- 
ive, ideal humanity, but mankind made up of men, each of 
whom was a personal sou]. To the Pilgrim, man was the child 
of God; man had the divine image in intelligence, in con- 
science, in will; man, though fallen, was loved and cared for by 
his Father in heaven; man was worth so much to himself, so 
much to the creation, so much to God, that the Son of God 
came to redeem him; man was lord of nature and heir to im- 
mortality in the kingdom of God; and because of this inher- 
ent, this inalienable, this inestimable, this imperishable worth 
of man, because every man in Christ was a king and a priest, 
therefore no tyranny of State or Church should come between 
this soul and God. Such men were brethren in the Church, 
equals in the State; and while the independence of each rested 
upon his personality asa soul, the rights of each should be 
respected in the brotherhood of all. That conception of hu- 
manity towards which Buckle and Comte and Mill and Spencer 
have laboriously but ineffectually striven, was first proclaimed 
in the gospel, and first formulated by the Pilgrim in the Church 
and in the State. 

The second item of this legacy is the absolute freedom of 
religion. The Puritans who came over and settled Massachu- 
setts Bay were by no means perfect on this point either in their 
conception or their practice; but the Pilgrim colony of Ply- 
mouth, made up of Separatists, founded in conscience, guarded 
the rights of conscience. The Pilgrims never persecuted ; and 
they had no real Church Establishment. There is a spice of 
drollery in their dealing with the consciences of others, and a 
practical wisdom by which modern governments might profit. 
Their first Christmas fell on a Monday; on the Sabbath they 
had rested and worshipped God, though they were not yet 
housed ; but of Christmas it is said, with a certain emphasis, 
they worked all that day. By the next Christmas, there were 
some new comers in the colony who held to the old Church ob- 
servances. There was then a Jaw that every man should do so 
much work towards the common stock; but these men said it 
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was against their conscience to work on Christmas day, and 
Governor Bradford answered that he would respect their con- 
science and excuse them. In the afternoon he found them all 
playing at ball, and pitching bars in the public street: so he 
took away their balls and bars, saying he would not interfere 
with their consciences in worship, but it was against his con- 
science that they should be at play while others were at work 
for them. He thus laid down the sound principle that con- 
science should be respected in its own sphere, but not to be al- 
lowed as a pretext for evading the laws of the State or disturb- 
ing the public order. Penn, the Quaker, proclaimed liberty 
of conscience upon the principle of justice: “We must give 
the liberty we ask. We cannot be false to our principles 
though it were to relieve ourselves; for we would have none 
to suffer for dissent on any hand.” Calvert, the Catholic, ap- 
proached the same religious liberty in Maryland; but above 
all, Roger Williams was at once apostle, prophet, confessor of 
religious liberty for mankind. It is said that Thomas Jefferson 
derived his first conception of a republican government from 
observing a Baptist church; and we know that the fear of a 
State Church, to be enforced upon the colonies, hastened the 
Revolution. 

The third item of this legacy is the cosmopolitan spirit. We 
have seen what was the doctrine of the Pilgrims as to man; 
their practice was love to man as man. This showed itself in 
all their dealings with the Indians; as in their first welcome of 
Samoset, and in Governor Winslow’s saluting Massasoit ‘“ with 
words of love and peace,” and remaining unarmed as a hostage 
in their camp while the Indians made a treaty with the colo- 
nists. We meet the same spirit again in Penn, who, though sole 
proprietor of his territory, proclaimed it a free colony for all 
mankind ; and in treating with the Indians be said, “I will not 
call you children, for parents are sometimes too severe with 
their children; nor yet brothers, for brothers sometimes quarrel ; 
our friendship is not a chain that the rains might rust or a fall- 
ing tree could break; rather it is like one man’s body in two 
parts, for we are all one flesh and blood.” And in reporting 
the treaty he said, “To the poor dark souls around us we teach 
It was the custom both in Penn's colony 
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and in the New England colonies, when difficulties arose with 
the Indians, to have a jury composed equally of both sides, 
thus anticipating a feature of the science of International Law. 

All honor to Ethnology for what it has done to realize the 
affinities of races; all honor to Philology for tracing the root- 
affinities of human tongues; but when we would see both 
these achievements in their noblest form, we must follow the 
cultured and scholarly Eliot, as he leaves his attached church 
and friends ih Roxbury, believing that the savages could be 
better civilized by the gospel than by gunpowder, and goes to 
the Indian settlement, and sits in grimy, filthy wigwams, that 
he may reduce a barbarous tongue to written form, and trans- 
late into it the word of God; or we must go to Stockbridge, 
where Jonathan Edwards—whose equal as a philosopher we 
must seek in Kant, and then wait a century for another— 
divides his time between the profoundest speculations on the 
human mind, and teaching the Indians around him to read the 
Bible, that he may evoke from their dark minds a spark of 
that immortal fire that glows in him like the seraphim. 
America has been always true to this legacy of a world-wide 
humanity, offering to all a home under the protection of equal 
laws. 

May I ask your patience a few moments longer, while I 
speak of guarding this rich and precious legacy, this glorious 
heritage of the heroic age? 

First, in civil affairs must we be more watchful for the per- 
fect enjoyment and exercise of liberty. I disdain to speak of 
the necessity of purity at the polls, for every instinct of honor, 
of manliness, of self-protection must prompt to that. My ap- 
peal is for the rescue of liberty from the tyranny of majorities, 
from the tyranny of the press, and the tyranny of public 
opinion. How long shall we be content to vibrate between 
majorities, now of this party and now of that, each over-riding 
the other and undoing its work? It is not enough that every 
man has a right to vote—nay, that right alone may be a peril 
to liberty itself; but every man has the right to be reasonably 
and fairly represented, as to his essential interests and welfare, 
in the government of the country. If I am a Republican, what 
right have I to rule forever a Democrat by sheer force of num- 
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bers, enforcing my opinions and my policy without thought or 
eare for his? If we would not have liberty a mere football in 
the game of parties, we must devise some method of election, 
like that of Illinois for instance, by which the rights of minori- 
ties shall be fairly consulted, and government shall be not for a 
party, but for the citizen. And to this end, personal liberty of 
thought, of opinion, of action, must be asserted and firmly held 
against the tyranny of the press and of public opinion. We 
must stand for the right of a man to be true to himself against the 
clamor of press or party. We want character, reputation, per- 
sonality, in one word manhood restored to its primitive worth ! 
Then good and honest men will consent to take offices from 
which they now shrink as from a pit of slime; then politicians 
will not be made vile through being always represented and 
denounced as vile; then children will not grow up to think 
that political success is to be won by the sacrifice of personal 


honor. 


“There is a bondage worse to bear, 
Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, and wall 
Pent in, a tryants’ solitary thrall; 

’T is his who walks about in the open air, 

One of a nation who, henceforth, must wear 


Their fetters in their souls. * * 
” ° ° * Never be it ours 
To see the sun how brightly it will shine, 

And know that noble feelings, manly powers, 
Instead of gathering strength, must droop and pine, 
And earth with all her pleasant fruits and flowers 
Fade, and participate in man’s decline.” 


But to preserve intact our civil freedom and personal liberty, 
we must be watchful for religious liberty against all the subtle 
assaults of recent times. We must stand guard at the door of 
the School, that no sect creep in there in disguise to pervert and 
prostitute our public instruction to its own ends. We must 
stand guard at the door of the Treasury, that no sect thrust its 
hand in upon the sly to appropriate public funds to its own 
support. And we must stand guard at the door of the Conven- 
tion, that no sect enter into alliance with a political party te 
give toachurch so much as the semblance of power in the 
government of the State. 
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Last of all shall we be true to our inheritance by manifesting 
the spirit of cosmopolitan brotherhood. As travelers or resi- 
dents abroad, let affability, generosity, magnanimity be the 
traits by which we recommend America; ours the uncritical 
spirit, the disposition to see good in all, to receive good from all, 
and to dispense good to all. At home, our study should be 
not only the material benefit of all who come among us, but by 
the spirit of peace and goodwill, to hasten the moral unity of 
the nations. At a time when so large a part of Christendom is 
straining its utmost powers in preparations for war, it is hard to 
believe the saying of President Grant in his last inaugural, 
“The nations are fast becoming so civilized as to feel that there 
is a better way to settle their difficulties than by fighting.” 
But the nations do feel this notwithstanding ; they are learning 
the lesson; the good time is coming. Oh! let it be the proud 
mission of the United States to give again the example of gov- 
ernment at home without an army, and the settlement of diffi- 
culties abroad without the sword. Oh come the day when 
Reason and Law shall govern the world, and he alone shall be 
hailed as hero—to be honored in statue and in song—who has 
done most or suffered most for the good of his fellow man. Then, 
in the cycle of history shall the heroic age of America return 
once more ; and there upon that Plymouth Bay, where now the 
ocean cable links the old world to the new, shall be seen the 
Pilgrim standing with head uncovered but crowned with 
heavenly glory, and lips parted not in prayer but in praise, 
that the kingdom of Christ has been established in those “ re- 
mote parts of the world,” where once this “ unconscious hero” 
offered himself as “a stepping stone unto others for the per- 
formance of so great a work.” 
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Tue Paracietre.*—-The anonymous author of a volume like 
The Paraclete cannot long remain unknown to the public, and we 
do but give voice to our own inferences when we ascribe it to the 
Rev. Joseph Parker of London, the author of Ecce Deus. The 
theme is one of the most fascinating to the exegete, the theo- 
logian, or the student of history. It is also a theme which in 
many of its most important relations has been singularly over- 
looked by modern preachers and writers. The author of this 
treatise has one merit at least ; he has appreciated its importance, 
and has asserted this in utterances of no little fervor and power. 
In spite of a certain abruptness and incoherence of argument, and 
few, or not a few, excesses of imagination and emotional appeal, the 
volume is instinct with electrical power, and abounds in passages 
of glowing eloquence. What is more important, the eloquence is 
addressed very largely to the conscience, and is fitted to convince 
men “ of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” We find it not 
infrequently an extravagance, which we cannot but feel is “ over- 
doing ;” but we find, on the other hand, so much eloquent and fer- 
vid truth as compensates many times over for some very serious 
faults of statement and of illustration. The writer enters very 
warmly into the very spirit and power of the Gospel, and the 
fearlessness with which he deals with its modern opponents and 
rejectors is very refreshing to an earnest mind. The author is not 
illiberal, though eminently aggressive. He does not dishonor 
modern science and culture although he exposes the dogmatism 
of the one and the superficialness of the other, but he does set 
forth with fervid words the claims of the Incarnation of God, as a 
man who reverences His majesty and has been subdued and won 
by His love. 

The treatise is divided into two parts; the first expository and 
affirmative, and the second critical and controversial. In tkis are 







































* The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, 
with some reference to current discussions. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & 
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to be found “ the reference to current discussions,” in the form of 
very able and certainly very trenchant criticisms of Mr. Mill, Mr, 
Huxley, Mr. Tyndall, and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Though scien- 
tific and metaphysical discussions seem somewhat out of place in 
a work upon the Holy Spirit, and though the tone of these critical 
animadversions is not always what is usually conceded as “ edify- 
ing,” yet the discussions are able, and the earnestness and fervor 
of the author invest them with dignity. 

Preachers will find this volume eminently quickening and use- 
ful, provided they are inspired to imitate only its excellencies. 


Gop inv Human Tuovenr,*—Dr, Gillett’s elaborate work on 
God in Human Thought began with special researches in respect to 
Bishop Butler’s analogy. His attention had been called to the con- 
dition of opinion in England when this work was written, and to 
the active controversies which had agitated England nearly a cen- 
tury before. The brief but significant sketch which Butler gives 
of the state of opinion concerning Natural and Revealed Religion in 
his time, had aroused the curiosity of our author as it had excited 
many others, with this difference in his case, that he was animated 
by it to a careful and thorough study of the principal writers on 
both sides, who had immediately preceded Butler. But he was 
not satisfied with these limits; although he might well have been 
content with having furnished the most minute, and on the whole 
the most complete account of this long-continued controversy 
which is to be found in the English language. Having finished 
this history, he was led to attempt a complete review of all the 
discussions upon the topics of Natural Religion which are to be 
found in ancient literature. Hence the title of his work, God in 
Human Thought. We question somewhat whether it would not 
have been wiser to have confined his researches within somewhat 
narrower limits. But we are not disposed to complain of a work 
which is marked with so much fidelity of execution and so much 
honesty of purpose as the two volumes before us. The research 
and painstaking which have been expended upon the work deserve 
the highest commendation. The pertinacity with which the author 
has followed out his bibliographic researches in a field parts of 


* God in Human Thought ; or, Natural Theology traced in Literature, ancient 
and modern, to the time of Bishop Butler, with a closing chapter on the Moral Sys- 
tem and an English Bibliography, from Spenser to Butler. By EK. H. Gruuett, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of the City of New York, etc. In 
two volumes. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 
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which had never before been gleaned, gives to this work a value 
which cannot easily be overrated. The picture of English thought 
and speculation during all the seething period which preceded 
and followed the great rebellion and the glorious revolution is at 
once complete and graphic, and the candid, and copious, and solid 
analyses and critical remarks are creditable to the author’s acute- 
ness and his fairness. He has had the advantage of following several 
able works which traversed the same ground, but his own contri- 
butions are more complete. We congratulate the author on achiev- 
ing his task so well, and we congratulate the public on the import- 
ant addition to its stores of knowledge and criticism, upon a theme 
which is always important, and which at present occupies the 
anxious thoughts of multitudes of men. We had scarcely ex- 
pected to notice any omission in the bibliography of so careful and 
untiring an adept as Dr. Gillett. We do not find in his Index or 
his Bibliography either of the following referred to: John Brown, 
Essays on Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 1751, Philip Skelton, 
Opheomaches, or Deism Revealed, 1749. We ought not to omit 
to notice the concluding chapter on the Moral System, in which the 
author sets forth the argument of Butler in a positive form and 
gives a wider application. 


Van Oosterzer’s Curist1An Doemartics.*—These volumes are 
a worthy companion to the work of Ueberweg on the History of 
Philosophy, which was the first installment of “the Philosophical 
and Theological Library.” We might have preferred to use the 
Theology of Nitzsch, carefully translated and edited, but the labor 
of translating it would have been very great, and the miserable 
translation, forming a part of Clark’s Library, could not have been 
adopted. Van Oosterzee is a learned, judicious, moderate theolo- 
gian of the Church of Holland; soundly evangelical, without be- 
ing rigid in his opinions, willing to admit difficulties where they 
exist, and to tolerate differences of judgment on controverted 
points. On such topics as Inspiration, and the Atonement, he 
writés in a tone of fairness, and with an appreciation of modern 
discussions. The references to books are mainly to Dutch and 
German authors. A more full bibliography is a desideratum. On 





* Christian Dogmatics: A Text-book for Academical instruction and private 
study. By J.G. Van Oosterzzez, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Utrecht. Translated by John Watson Watson, B.A., and Maurice L. Evans, B.A. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 
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the whole, we commend the work to ministers and theological 
students as a valuable and able system of Christian doctrine; a 
system which is free from narrow and extreme views, and is more 
nearly on a level with the liberal evangelical thought of the times 
than any other work in English with which we are acquainted. 


Henry Rocers’ Lecrures on Tar SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
Bree * inferred from itself are written with the spirit which charac- 
terizes all his writings in defense of Revelation. They treat of the 
following topics; Some traits of the Bible which seem at variance 
with certain principles and tendencies of human nature; auxiliary 
arguments drawn from certain traits of the New Testament as con- 
trasted with what might have been expected from the antece- 
dents of the writers; arguments derived from coincidences be- 
tween certain statements of Scripture and certain facts of History ; 
indications of the unity of the Bible; a reply to certain objections 
founded on certain peculiarities of form and structure exhibited in 
the Bible; on certain peculiarities of style in the Scriptural writ- 
ings; on the exceptional position of the Bible in the world; on 
certain analogies between the Bible and the constitution and course 
of nature. 

These topics are all treated with the spirit and ingenuity which 
characterize Mr. Rogers’ writings. We apprehend, however, that 
in the controversy between the assailants of Revelation and those 
who defend it, neither the attack nor the defence are carried 
along the whole line in a general assault and defence, but that the 
chief interest in the contest gathers about, here and there, some 
important redoubt or position, on the taking or holding of which 
everything depends. The discussions of Mr. Rogers are in one 
sense fully abreast with the times and are always eloquent and in- 


teresting. 


Dr. Peasopy’s Course or LecturEs ON CHRISTIANITY AND 
Science ¢ consists of ten Lectures, whieh were delivered on the 
Ely Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary in 1874. 
They are written in the flowing and elevated style which the 





* The Superhuman Origin of the Bible Inferred from Itself. By HENRY ROGERS, 
author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” New York: Scribner, Armstrong&Oo. 1874. 

+ Christianity and Science. A series of Lectures, delivered in New York in 
1874, on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary. By ANDREW P. 
Pzasopy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1874. 
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accomplished author never fails to use, and in the spiritaal concep- 
tions of Christ and Christianity by which his writings are always 
distinguished. Many of the positions taken in these discourses are 
strong and striking. Many single arguments are forcibly pre- 
sented and eloquently illustrated. The ethical and spiritual 
superiority of the Christian system above every other are power- 
fully vindicated, The character and claims of Christ as a super- 
natural personage in human history, are asserted in terms that 
are neither doubtful nor compromising. Looked at as a collection 
of striking thoughts or arguments, the volume should rank very high 
for its beauty and its strength. Considered as a strong and cohe- 
rent argument, it lacks clearness in its statement of the matter of 
Christianity and logical sharpness and coherence. This is espe- 
cially unfortunate in an argument that proposes to place Christianity 
on a strictly scientific basis. The evidence for Christianity is 
arranged under the three heads of Testimony, Experiment, and 
Intuition, neither of which is sharply separated from the other, 
as actually treated and applied by the author. The intuition 
which is said to confirm the divine origin of Christianity is surely 
not the same as scientific intuition. It is the same with experi- 
ment, only the experiment is internal and is made the basis of a 
brief but decisive argument, such as is open to the common sense 
of the feeblest understanding, and the most uninstructed human 
being. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, the volume is characterized 
by so much beauty and spiritual power, and eloquent illustration 
and enforcement, as to deserve a wide circulation. 


Srrenetu anp Beavury.*—It is enough to recommend this 
work,—rightly described as “ Discussions for Young Men,”—that 
it is from the pen of Dr. Hopkins, and in his own best method and 
style. It is without preface, and consists of nineteen discourses— 
the title of the first being given to the volume—which, as we are 
told and should readily conjecture, were originally “ bacca- 
laureate” addresses. They are not the less sermons for the omis- 
sions of the texts, which may be often easily supplied from the in- 
troductions. As might be expected from the author, they all have 
to do with great principles of thought and action, and while pro- 
found in their views, are singularly clear in statements and illus- 





* Strength and Beauty. Discussions for Young Men. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. 
New York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers. pp. 361. 
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trations. Among the particular titles, besides that of the volume, 
we may mention “the Manifoldness of Man,” “God’s method of 
social unity,” “the Bible and Pantheism,” “the Body the Temple 
of God,” “Faith, Philosophy, and Reason,” “Higher and lower 
good.” Among those that at once drew our attention is that on 
“Spirit, Soul, and Body,” or man’s “tripartite” constitution, in 
which we observe that he assigns more than most writers do to 
the second as compared with the first of these divisions. And 
here we find an instance of the changes that have taken place 
among New England divines at once in philosophy and theology, 
in the mode of thinking and still more in forms of statement, 
when it is said (p. 189), “In it (the spirit) there may be a con- 
sciousness of the immediate presence of God with us.” Nor do 
we dissent from the freedom of the statement. The mechanical 
appearance of the book, as well as the excellence of its contents, 
makes it an admirable gift, for the season, to young men. 


Tur Scorrish Puitosopuy.*—President McCosh’s elaborate 
work upon the Scottish Philosophy cannot fail to be warmly wel- 
comed by every student of speculative science. It is written con 
amore, as it could not fail to be, by a son of the North, who was 


himself trained in the philosophy which has made Scotland so 
honorable, and in its university lectures, which have never failed 
to recognize philosophy as the Queen of the Sciences, ever since 
Hutcheson, more than one hundred and fifty years ago, attracted 
students to Glasgow, from England and Ireland. as well as from 
the parishes of Scotland. The plan proposed by Dr. MeCosh 
gave ample liberty in selecting his materials, and he has produced 
a work which is unlike an ordinary history of philosophy, and in- 
cludes much information and many sketches of men and of soci- 
ety which are interesting to the general reader. ‘The treatise will 
become a standard book of reference, and a necessity for the 
library of every student. It is printed in a style which befits its 
place in our literature. 

It consists of fifty-eight Articles or Chapters, and an Appendix 
of those valuable MSS. collections, and a carefully compiled index. 





* The Scottish P hilosophy ; Biographical, Expository, Critical, from Hutcheson to 
Hamilton. By James McCosn, LL.D., D.D., President of the College of New Jer- 
sey, Princeton. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1875. 
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Joun Sruart Mixw’s Turee Essays on Re icrion* are likely 
to be received with no greater favor, to say the least, than his 
autobiography. We are told by the Pull Mall Budget that his 
disciples in England have received them “ with mixed feelings of 
surprise, disappointment, and of something closely bordering on 
irritation.” Whether these feelings of displeasure are occasioned 
by the weakness of his reasoning, or the largeness of his conces- 
sions, or the inconsistency of his conclusions, it would not be easy 
to decide. The Essay on Nature, which was written somewhat 
earlier than the second and more than a decade before the last, is 
singularly paradoxical and offensive to the common judgment of 
men in respect to the so-called Law of Nature as the foundation 
and standard of rectitude. The author denies that the designs 
of Nature can be interpreted at all, or at least he fails entirely to 
seize hold of the element of design as always implied by all those 
naturalists, both ethnic and Christian, who have ever proposed 
Nature as a rule of character or life. Starting with these grievous 
oversights, of which in his usual bland simplicity, or sublime self- 
conceit, he seems to be profoundly unconscious, he proceeds to argue 
that Nature is the worst of all models for any man to attempt to 
imitate, forasmuch as her conduct is, to make the best of it, utterly 
atrocious —that a man’s duty and happiness is to improve upon her 
and reform her, and by art, and so to rise above and overcome 
Nature. He then contends positively, as he must, that there is no 
decisive evidence that absolute and omnipotent goodness controls 
Nature, that at best the evidence which is decisive indicates a be- 
neficent power contending against maleficent and malignant influ- 
ences. What the proof is that the better will finally prevail, or 
that the two forces are not destined to alternate success and defeat, 
he does not show. His argument would seem to assume that a 
partial triumph is possible over Nature by art, but with him this can 
only be an assumption. Assumptions of this sort, however, when 
unsupported by induction and experiment, are forbidden by the 
teachings and spirit of bis philosophy. 

The second Essay is on the Utility of Religion. In this the 
philosopher argues that far too much has been conceded in favor 
of the necessity and utility of religion, by both Deists and Chris- 
tians. He contends that it will be found, on a closer and critical 
examination, that the good effects usually ascribed to religion—as 





* Three Essays on Religion. By Joun Stuart Mitt. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1874. 
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social and ethical restraint—should not be referred to religious in- 
culcations and motives so much as to the influence of man upon 
man, and especially of the older upon the younger. In other 
words, society and education are the real energies, for which reli- 
gious forces have received excessive and undue credit. He argues, 
moreover, that a regard to another life is not itself fitted to exert 
the very powerful influence over mankind which is ordinarily as- 
cribed to it, for the reason that as men rise in the scale of moral 
culture they become gradually indifferent to personal immortality, 
aud on the whole prefer the rest of annihilation to the wearisome 
and satiated activities of prolonged existence. Still further, this 
fancied influence of another life appeals only to the idealizing in- 
fluences of the imagination, and as the imagination may be trained 
by culture to look forward to a personal existence as perpetuated 
in the good which the individual may continue to effect in sueceed- 
ing generations, there is no longer room because there is no longer 
occasion for an appeal to the hopes of another life. In one respect, 
however, he concedes that religion does appeal to our natural and 
inextinguishable feelings, i.e., to the strong wish of meeting again 
the friends from whom we have been parted by death. 

The third Essay, on Theism, was written at a later period, some 
two or three years before the author’s decease. It obviously con- 
tains the last thoughts of the author upon Theism and Christianity, 
all of which are eminently characteristic. Aiming, as he does, to 
hold the balance evenly between the proved and the unproved, he 
sometimes surprises his readers by an unlooked-for concession and 
then again astonishes them with a position in the opposite direc- 
tion which is singularly paradoxical and perverse. The remarks 
upon Christ and Christianity are eminently pathetic in one aspect 
and absurd and inconsistent on the other. His comments upon 
the gospel of John and the conversion of Paul are equally weak. 
After distinctly recognizing the truth that miracles are possible 
and with a certain amount of evidence might be worthy of credit, 
he finally concludes that there is no reason to believe that miracles 
have ever been wrought. What is most interesting in this Essay, 
however, is the argument that the hope of a personal immortality 
is on the whole most salutary and desirable for man and that 
there are indications that such a hope may be allowed by a phil- 
osopher, though only as a hope. 

Comment upon the doctrines of these essays is entirely unnec- 
essary. This much is certain, that they will do far greater good 
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than harm. Those who reject Theism and Christianity will find 
little in them to strengthen their positions. Those who are doubt- 
ful in their faith will be repelled rather than attracted by the 
arguments of Mill. Those who are believers will find abundant 
confirmation of the excellence and reasonableness of their faith, 
in the weakness and occasional fatuity of this rejector of God 
and of Christ. 


Tue Transvation or St. Aucustrxe.*—Two new volumes, the 
second of the Lectures or Tractates on John’s Gospel, and the 
second of the Anti-Pelagian Writings, have lately appeared. In 
the latter volume are included three treatises. If the ideas of 
Augustine on marriage and the sexual relations are sometimes ab- 
surd, they testify at least to the great reaction against sensuality 
which his own mind had experienced, in consequence of his practi- 
cal reception of Christianity. 


Curist1An TrutTH anD Mopern Optnion.f{—The seven sermons 
on Christian Truth and Modern Opinion were preached in New 
York by the following clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, viz.: C. 8. Henry, D.D., The Christian Doctrine of Provi- 
dence; Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., The Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer; E. A. Washburn, D.D., Moral Responsibility and Physi- 
cal Law; J. H. Rylance, D.D., The Relation of Miracles to the 
Christian Faith ; Rt. Rev. T. M. Clark, D.D, LL.D., Immortality ; 
John Cotton Smith, Evolution and a Personal Creator. 

These sermons are all well written. Two or three of them indi- 
cate a thorough knowledge and a comprehensive grasp of the sub- 
ject, and they are all well adapted to interest the public in its 
present active concern with all the topics that are discussed. 


Synoprica, Lecrures on THE Books or Hoty Sorirerure.f[— 
This book, from an Edinburgh press, though issued by New York 
publishers, is the second of three series, each in one volume, the 
first of which has reached a second edition. It includes the 





* The Translation of St. Augustine. Edinburgh: T. & T. Olark & Co. New 
York: Scribner, Welford, & Co. 

+ Christian Truth and Modern Opinion. Sevon Sermons preached in New York 
by Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

t Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. Second Series. Isaiah— 
Acts. By the Rev. Donaup Fraser, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
pp. 307. . 
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Prophets, so-called, beginning with Isaiah and completing the Old 
Testament, with a preliminary Lecture on the “ Hebrew Prophets,” 
and the four Gospels, with the Acts of the Apostles, after a Lecture 
on the “Transition to the New Testament,” —in all twenty-four 
Lectures, of twelve or fifteen pages each. It is not 2 commentary, 
nor a course of sermons on successive passages or subjects, but is 
intended to give an account of each canonical book, its contents, 
character, and author, such as usually introduces a formal com- 
mentary, only for the use of general readers rather than to aid 
critical investigations. As the author tells us, “ An attempt is 
made to survey each book of Scripture so as to apprehend gener- 
ally its scope and contents, as one may view a city from the top 
of a tower in order to gain an idea of its arrangements and its 
salient features, that he may, therefore, more intelligently traverse 
it, and explore it in detail.” No doubt by such help, the syste- 
matic reading of the successive parts of the Bible may become 
more intelligent, interesting, and profitable, and having read sev- 
eral of these Lectures, we think favorably of their fitness for this 
intended use. They show an acquaintance with the larger litera- 
ture of the several subjects, yet are not encumbered with pedantry 
or idle disquisitions. Their style is all that can be desired in such 
composition. We commend them to Bible readers generally. 


James’s “Grace ror Grace.*—The late Rev. William James, 
the writer of the letters from which the volume entitled Grace for 
Grace is made up, was held in the highest esteem by his numerous 
friends, for his earnest Christian spirit, his penetrating under- 
standing, and his eminently Christian eloquence as a writer and 
preacher. Those of our readers who are acquainted with him 
through the memorial volume, which contained a sketch of his life 
and two of his sermons, will be glad to learn of the publication of 
this volume of extracts from his letters, to one or two intimate 
personal friends. The letters concern the experiences of the 
Christian life. The extracts were made by the lady to whom the 
most of the letters were addressed, and they have been arranged 
under four titles, viz: I. The Gift of Grace, free justification and 
full salvation for the soul through Christ the Redeemer. IL. 
Growth in Grace, promoted in the soul through the ministry of 
trial. Fruits of Grace. III. Fruits of Grace, the response of 





* Grace for Grace. Letters of Rev. Wmu1aAM James. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 
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the soul in voluntary self-sacrifice. IV. Triumphs of Grace, the 
soul’s conquest over sin, progress in holiness, and final perfection 
in glory. 

A superficial examination of the volume will convince the 
reader that the work is very unlike many, not to say most, of the 
works of the kind, A careful reading will only deepen these first 
impressions, The naturalness of the sentiments expressed, the 
freedom from conventional or stereotyped phraseology, its eleva- 
tion above the narrowness of scholastic and sectarian nomencla- 
ture, its wise discrimination between that which is genuine and 
spurious in Christian experience, its even-handed appreciation of 
the freedom of the offers of the gospel on the one hand and the 
completeness of the unselfishness which the acceptance of Christ 
presupposes, the intensity of human affection which glows in all 
its earnest pages, and the entire absence of all offensive cant, mock 
humility, and pharisaic assumption, are features which exalt this 
unpretending volume to a high pre-eminence among the works 
with which it would naturally be compared. We wish for it the 
widest possible circulation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tae Karta as Mopirrep sy Human Acrion.*—The original 
of this work, under the title “ Man and Nature,” is so well known 
and has been so widely read, that it would be superfluous to en- 
large upon its erudition, ability, and interest. During the several 
years in which it has been before the public, Mr. Marsh has been 
diligently accumulating additions to the abundant stores of 
thought and research from which that volume was drawn, and 
has so far enlarged and recast the work that a change of title has 
been adopted with its republication. We somewhat regret this 
last alteration. The book, with all its additions and improve- 
ments, is more like “ Man and Nature” revised than like a new 
work, and the change of title has a flavor of trade management 
which a book like this can afford to be independent of. Mr. 
Marsh has accomplished a number of able and distinguished lite- 
rary achievements, but it is probable that he will be longest and 
most widely remembered by this remarkable work. It is rare in- 
deed that there is found embodied in so popular and attractive a 








* The Earth as Modified by Human Action. A new edition of Man and Nature. 
By Gzorce P. MarsH. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., No. 654 Broad- 
Way. 1874. 
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form such an immense extent and variety of study and attain- 
ment. It is impossible not to read the book through, and it is 
impossible not to read the whole of it. The notes, which consti- 
tute perhaps the larger part of the volume, are in themselves an 
encyclopedia of curious and interesting facts, intermingled with 
acute and sagacious remarks and reflections. Some of Mr. Marsh’s 
statements and deductions, however, we should be inclined to 
question were they not made by so careful an authority. For in- 
stance, he refers to the fact that the writers of antiquity make 
scarcely any allusion to the phosphorescence of the sea, and con- 
jectures as one mode of accounting for it, that whales being then 
less hunted than in modern times, were far more numerous, and 
the luminous animalcule, their food, were thus more generally de- 
stroyed. In alluding to the greatly increased and increasing de- 
mand for lumber within a few years past, he informs us that not 
less than three or four thousand well-grown pines are annually 
converted in the United States into twenty million lucifer matches, 
—that our railroads have already called for about one hundred 
and sixteen millions of ties, and are annually robbing our forests 
of thirty millions more, and adds the appalling statement that in the 
city of Paris alone there are manufactured every year over twenty- 
eight millions of drums for boys, with fifty-six millions of dram- 
sticks. Could any argument for the preservation of forests be 
stronger than this ? 

It is fortunate for this country that so able an advocate for the 
trees as Mr. Marsh has already arrested the public attention. 
We doubt not that if the present work could be read by the 
American people as universally as its interest deserves and its 
importance demands, its beneficial influence upon their material 
prosperity in the course of a single generation would be almost 
incalculable. We trust that many future editions may be called 
for, and if a new title at every edition shall widen its circulation, 
we will not complain of such change. 


Manvuat or tHe Constirution.*—After a somewhat careful 
examination of this book, we take pleasure in commending it as 
the best “ Manual of the Constitution ” for the purposes of educa- 


* Manual of the Constitution of the United States. Designed for the instruction 
of the American Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By 
IsRAEL Warp AnpRews, D.D., President of Marietta College. Wilson, Hinckle 
& Co., 137 Walnut street, Cincinnati; 28 Bond street, New York. 
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tion, and for general practical use, which has come under our notice, 
The author says in his preface that it grew out of the necessities 
and experience of the class-room; that he found himself greatly 
embarrassed in the instruction of students by the want of some 
work combining, with an exposition of constitutional principles, a 
summary of the legislative, provisions in which they have been 
embodied. The work before us accordingly contains, in a con- 
densed form, not only a treatise on the Constitution article by arti- 
cle, but a large amount of historical and legal information illus- 
trating the development, and practical application and workings of 
these Constitutional provisions in the government of the country. 
The material is judiciously selected and arranged, and answers 
may be found on every page to questions which otherwise could 
be solved only by laborious research. Thus under the heading 
“ Clause 7, To establish post-offices and post roads,” we have 
nearly six pages of matter relating to the rise and growth of the 
Post-office Department ; statistics of its organization and opera- 
tions, salaries of officers, and cost of transporting mails; the laws 
relating to mailable matter and postage, with the changes that 
have been made at different periods in the postal rates ; the sys- 
tems of registration, money orders, and free delivery ; account of 
the growth and abolition of the franking privilege; accounts of 
the laws relating to mail routes, and a discussion of the proposed 
adoption of the telegraph by the Post-office Department. A work 
80 copious in its plan and details might easily have been made too 
voluminous for its principal purpose, but the author has well pre- 
served the juste milieu between barrenness and over-abundance, 
and has produced a book not only very useful for purposes of ref- 
erence, but quite interesting to the student and general reader. 


Wuirtter’s Haze Biossoms.*—Mr. Whittier, in calling this 
collection of his latest poems “ Hazel Blossoms,” like Mr. Long- 
fellow in naming his last volume “ Aftermath,” adverts thought- 
fully and gracefully to his own life as in its autumnal season and 
to any presumed lack of vigor in its productions. But the second 
crop of grass is reckoned as sweet as any other, if not as available 
for all purposes, and we own no falling off of satisfaction when 

“ Last of their floral sisterhood 
The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine, 
The tawny gold of Afric’s mine.” 





* Hazel Blossoms. By JouN GREENLEAF WuiTTIER. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood 
£Co. 1875. pp. 133. 
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These two poets, at once admired and beloved by cultivated read- 
ers and also by “the common people,” give us their mellow and 
rich fruitage without associations or suggestions of decay. Mr, 
Whittier has penned nothing more characteristic of his best gifts 
than the prefatory verses in this volume, particularly where he 
sings :— 

“ Sufficeth me the gift to light 

With latest bloom the dark cold days; 

To call some hidden spring to sight 

That, in these dry and dusty ways, 

Shall sing its pleasant song of praise.” 
The principal poem in the collection, covering sixteen pages, is 
his tribute to Summer, which impresses us with its discrimination 
and candor no less than its fervor and force. Fourteen poems fol- 
low, most of which will be at once recognized as already admired 
in magazines, such as “ The Friend’s Burial,” “ John Underhill,” 
and “Conductor Bradley.” Besides every more exclusive claim 
of a poet, the author has the merit of bringing to light, and most 
happily idealizing in his verse, many historical and biographical 
incidents, which are henceforth associated with his own fame. 
We need not say that whatever may be his theme, it is not only 
adorned by his poetic art but hallowed by his high moral nature. 
This volume is further enriched by the addition of nine poems 
from the pen of his deceased sister, Elizabeth H. Whittier,—“ the 
few poetical pieces which she left behind her,” as he tells us in an 
introductory note, and which are thus published “ in compliance 
with the desire of dear friends.” Like so many of her brother's 
productions, they fitly commemorate incidents or persons that 
deeply interested her, and show that she partook of his imagina- 
tiveness and sensibility. His many friends who were strangers to 
her personally were yet touched by the intelligence of her death, 
as knowing how large a part she had made of the happiness of 
his home in Amesbury, and to those who, like the writer, have since 
been privileged to visit him there, the recollection of her portrait 
associates itself most pleasantly with these productions of her 
pen, which cannot but be welcomed with her brother’s in this 
beautiful volume. 


CorresPonpENCcE oF Wictiam Extery Cuannina, D.D., anv 
Lucy AIKIN, FROM 1826 To 1842,*—It seems as if there were more 


* Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, D.D., and Lucy Aitkin, from 1826 
to 1842. Edited by Anna Letitia Le Breton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1874. pp. 426. 
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instances in England than in this country, though indeed we have 
here notable examples too, of families partaking of high literary 
culture and eminence, in several branches and through more than 
one generation. The Aikins were thus distinguished. Lucy 
Aikin, herself well-known as a historian and biographer, was a 
daughter and a brother of men who figured in the literature and 
science of their time, and a niece of Mrs. Barbauld. It appears 
that Dr. Channing, having met her at Mrs. Barbauld’s house, sent 
her his Essay on Milton, for which she returned her acknowledg- 
ments, and “thus began a correspondence which continued for 
nearly twenty years, and ended only with his death,” which took 
place in 1842. It was agreed between the writers that “ the whole 
of the correspondence should belong to the survivor,” and upon 
her death in 1864 it was committed to her niece, the present edi- 
tor. No doubt it would have been published sooner but for Miss 
Aikin’s long life of eighty-three years, and would have appealed to 
fresher recollections of Dr. Channing. He is well enough remem- 
bered, however, to give great interest to his part of the corre- 
spondence, and, indeed, his old admirers will find a peculiar 
pleasure in this new access to his mind in its free and animated in- 
tercourse with a friend so appreciative and gifted. Parts of his 
letters are omitted in deference to his own disparaging estimate, 
and the responsibility for the selection and publication is assumed 
by his nephew and biographer, Rev. W. H. Channing, in conjune- 
tion with the editor. Of the two correspondents, Miss Aikin, we 
think, will interest the largest number of readers, her sex putting 
her at no disadvantage in this kind of composition. We hardly 
find in either the grace and sparkle of the most eminent letter- 
writers. Both attract us, however, by fine thoughts, high aims, 
warm sympathies, and their wel!-known excellences of style. In 
this last respect, indeed, Dr. Channing’s writings, whether his let- 
ters or discourses, should have a high place among “ studies” in 
rhetoric, especially for the purity of language and simplicity 
in the structure of sentences, that along with his chastened 
fervor drew to him so many readers at home and abroad, and made 
him even more fascinating in public address. Of course compli- 
ments are not wanting between such correspondents, as when Miss 
Aikin tells him of her pleasure in hearing “a literary friend de- 
cidedly pronouncing Dr. Channing the most eloquent living writer 
of the English language.” (p.16.) Their subjects are diversified, 
and now to older readers the more interesting as shown under the 
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aspects of that generation and history,—English politics, moral re- 
forms, questions in philosophy, and theological controversies, 
chiefly from the English stand-point, and in the tone of the Uni- 
tarianism of that day. It is amusing to see with what confidence 
judgments were passed and expectations cherished on opinions and 
systems that survive and flourish still; how easy it was to construe 
orthodoxy into narrowness, fanaticism, or hypocrisy. It would be 
amusing, if it were not sad, to see the present position of the “ad- 
vanced” followers of the so-called “liberals” of that time, who 
would have recoiled as soon as any from such developments. In 
temper toward the “orthodox” the American preacher appears to 
more advantage than the English lady, who betrays her vehement 
antagonism to the system and spirit of the “ Evangelicals,” while 
compelled to acknowledge their missionary and philanthropic zeal, 
sense of duty, and exemplary goodness. (p. 30.) And Dr. Chan- 
ning, perhaps partly from his position, has a higher appreciation 
of the Puritan character. To us her frequent and petulant flings 
at Calvinists and their opinions savor more of the uncharitable 
“narrowness ” she is so ready to impute, than of the “liberality” 
arrogated by her set. 


Proressor Torrey’s Lecrurres on Fine Arr* come to us 
under the disadvantages of being a posthumous publication, 
which disadvantages have been overcome to a large extent by 
careful editing from loving hands. It consists of fifteen chapters, 
with an appendix, and although it is ordinarily hazardous to pro- 
nounce with confidence upon any theory of art, we are confident 
that this will be pronounced one of the most carefully considered 
and the most thoroughly philosophical contributions to this sub- 
ject, which have ever been given to the public by any American 
writer. The author was one of our most accomplished scholars, with 
a dash of genius in his nature, and he delivered these lectures for 
a series of years to the students of the University of Vermont with 
very great acceptance. They are eminently suggestive and inde- 
pendent, and although it might be objected by some critics that 
they are somewhat technically metaphysical, this does not inter- 
fere with their adaptedness to the general reader, who will bring 
to their perusal a thoughtful and earnest attention. 








* A Theory of Fine Art. By Josepu TorREy, late Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1874. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mr. Bancrort’s Tenta Vo.tume.*—During the forty years 
which have elapsed since the first volume of Mr. Bancroft’s great 
work saw the light, he has had a signally fortunate career, both 
as a statesman and a man of letters. Gibbon claimed to have de- 
rived even from his brief connection with the militia “a clearer no- 
tion of the phalanx and the legion,” and “the captain of the 
Hampshire Grenadiers,” he said, “has not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman Empire.” In a much higher degree must 
the public and official services of Mr. Bancroft, as a cabinet minis- 
ter and a diplomatist, which have brought him into close relations 
with so many eminent persons, and have made him familiar with 
the motives and methods of political action, have qualified him for 
the high literary task which he set before him in his youth, and 
which well-merited honor and distinction in another field have 
never tempted him to drop from his hands. To act history is 
surely one important preparation for writing history. In the sta- 
tions which Mr. Bancroft has so honorably filled at home and in 
foreign courts, he has had very rare opportunities for pursuing his 
researches, both in the archives of governments and in the printed 
and manuscript collections of private individuals. His personal ac- 
complishments as a scholar, while they have redounded to the 
credit of his country, have opened up to him peculiar and extra- 
ordinary facilities for prosecuting his investigations, and of these 
advantages he has made the best use; sparing no labor and ex- 
pense in his search for hidden facts respecting American history, 
No diary or letter, no despatch or memorandum, at home or abroad, 
which could throw a ray of light on his subject, has escaped the 
sweep of his far-reaching net. The issue of his first volume made 
public the comprehensive design of his work, and thus invited 
from all quarters contributions of a documentary character. 

One conspicuous merit of Mr. Bancroft’s history is found in the 
thorough and conscientious studies on which it has thus been 
founded. It is no hasty performance, no summary and compila- 
tion of the results of other men’s inquiries. It is the result of 
investigations which have been extended over a half century. 
Whatever criticisms this history might have provoked, there can 
be no question respecting the extent and carefulness of the re- 
searches of which it is the monument. 





* History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Continent. 
By Gzoree Banorort. Vol. X. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1874. 
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Another feature of Mr. Bancroft’s work is the connection in 
which American history is set with European, of which American 
history, though in some sense independent, is really a branch, 
Events and changes in European history which led to the colon- 
ization of America, and to the development of the American types 
of political and social order, are described with an amplitude of 
learning which leaves nothing to be desired. At the same time, 
this history is genuinely American in its tone and spirit. There 
is a certain patriotic enthusiasm for liberty, human rights, and 
representative government, which frequently finds explicit expres- 
sion. The popularity of the work abroad has not been purchased 
by the utterance of any misgivings as to the justice and desirable- 
ness of the characteristic institutions which have grown up on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Akin to this last quality, is the introduction of notices of the 
progress of speculative thought in England and on the Continent, 
which had more or less bearing on the course of events in America 
and on the growth of our civil polity. Mr. Bancroft’s metaphysi- 
cal studies have given him a predilection for views of this nature, 
as they appear in the masters of philosophical thought. In short, 
his work is far from being of a local or provincial cast; it has a 
certain catholic quality, and this has contributed in no small 
measure to insure for it the welcome which it has received from 
European scholars. 


Iisstrory oF THE Rise anp Fay or tue Stave Power 
America.*—The second volume of Vice-President Wilson’s I[lis- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America covers 
the period which begins with the admission of Florida as a State 
in 1845 and ends with the election of Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent. This period includes the most interesting political events 
in the struggle against slavery. The narrative is written in a 
style similar to that of the previous volume. It abounds in inter- 


esting details, and pictures the more striking scenes and events in 
bold and lively description, Although it may not supersede the 
necessity of a more philosophical history, and should always be 
read with the recollection that its author was one of the first and 
foremost of the antagonists of slavery, it can never cease to pos- 
sess an independent value, as an elaborate and careful record of 


© History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. By Henry Wi- 
son. Vol. II. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 
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the principal incidents in this greatest social and political revolu- 
tion of the present century. We sincerely hope that the author 
may complete the record which he has thus far so successfully 


composed. 





Hon. Joun Bicetow’s Lirz or Franxuin* is in fact an exten- 
sion of Franklin’s Autobiography, by means of selections from his 
diary and correspondence. These records have, most of them, 
been already accessible, but Mr. Bigelow has very wisely judged 
that a selection from them might be so prepared as, by the addition 
of a few foot-notes, to make Franklin tell the whole story of his 
life. The editor has brought to his work a pious interest in the 
memory of Franklin, a large experience in public affairs gained 
from his residence at Paris, as Minister of the Government under 
President Lincoln, and a practised pen as the abie editor of the 
New York Hvening Post for many years previous. His carefully 
edited edition of Franklin’s Autobiography served also to train him 
in the capacity which he has so successfully employed in this 
unique and admirable work. 

In the preface to the volume before us, the author gives a sum- 
mary view of the main points which his inquiries have enabled 
him to elucidate. “The embarrassments of Vergennes, arising 
alike from his entanglements respecting Gibraltar, and the urgency 
of his king for peace, explain and justify the proceedings of the 
American commissioners in signing preliminaries of peace in ad- 
vance. It will appear how much Frederic the Second aided 
America, by encouraging France to enter into war for her inde- 
pendence. The interest of this exposition is heightened rather 
than impaired by the fact that his motives sprang from his love to 
his own people. It also becomes certain that the Empress Cath- 
erine promulgated her naval code, not in ignorance of its charac- 
ter, as has been hitherto stated, but with a full knowledge of what 
she was doing; and-that she practiced on the British minister at 
Petersburg no other cajolery than was needed to make him the 
channel through which the code was communicated to Great 
Britain, so that direct crimination might be avoided. The con- 
temporary documents show that England made war on the Dutch 
republic solely to prevent her from being received into the armed 





* The Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself. Now first edited from origi- 
nal manuscripts and from his printed correspondence and other writings. By 
Joun Bieztow. In 3 volumes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott& Co. 1874, 
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neutrality. I have been able from new materials to trace the divi- 
sion between the North and the South, arising from slavery, further 
back than had as yet been done. As to separatism, or the exag- 
gerated expression of what we call States Rights, it did not grow 
out of the existence of slavery, but out of an element in human 
nature. The much agitated question as to the time and manner 
of the abolition of slavery in Massachusetts finds itself solved 
without going from home; the witness was at the door. The 
conduct of Shelburne in making peace between the two countries 
is made clear from his own words and acts. The part taken by 
Franklin in initiating and presenting the negotiation for peace is 
illustrated, not from his own letters alone, but from those of 
Oswald and others. In England it was never misapprehended. It 
is worth nothing, that though the negotiations on each side re- 
ciprocally marked the boundary agreed upon by a well-defined 
line on the map, yet, during the strife that was kept up about it 
for half a century, the American government did not catch a 
glimpse of this evidence till a treaty of compromise was ratified, 
and the map of Oswald was not produced till the British minis- 
try that made the compromise had to defend it in parliament. It 
appears further that, late as was the participation of John Adams 
in the negotiation, he came in time to secure to New England its 
true boundary on the North-east.” 

We notice that several reviewers of this volume speak of it as 
if it were the last of the series, and the completion of the work. 
The author does not make the statement. We trust that another 
volume from the same glowing pen may describe the formation of 
the constitution, and that still another may treat of the adminis- 
tration of Washington, and of the rise of the two great parties 
which divided the country under his successors. 


Freeman’s History or tax Norman Conquest or ENGLAND.* 
—This work has taken its place among the foremost historical 
works which have been added to English literature in recent times. 
Mr. Freeman has explored the Anglo-Saxon monuments with an 
exhaustive diligence; nor has he neglected any other source of 
knowledge which could throw light upon his subject. If parts of 
his work must seem peolix to the eotinary reader, other ponages 


* The History of the Norman Conquest of England; Se tietoand de candle By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. ete. Revised Amer. edition. Oxford 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 4 vols. 1874. 
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are entertaining and even brilliant. The battle of Hastings, for 
example, in addition to the correctness of the detailed narration, 
is described in a spirited and graphic style. Mr. Freeman is a 
warm Saxon in his sympathies, and through a great part of his 
work makes the impression that he and his fellow-countrymen of 
the present day belong to a conquered and down-trodden race, 
He has revived Darwin’s obsolete Saxon words—* baneless,” for 
example—and evinces likewise his Saxon loyalty by reverting to 
the ancient orthography in respect to proper names. The time 
and character of this history are open, in some respects, to criti- 
cism; yet its merits so far preponderate over its faults as to justify 
the general verdict of praise with which it has been received in 


England and abroad. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


D. Appleton & Oo., New York. 


A Brief History of Culture. By John 8. Hittell. pp. 329. 

Theology in the English Poets, Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. By 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in ordinary to Her Majesty the 
Queen; minister of St. James chapel, York street, St. James’s. 12mo. pp. 339. 

Uncle John. A novel. By G. G. Whyte Melville, author of “ Market 
Harborough,” ‘‘ Kate Coventry.” 12mo. pp. 329. 

Hebrew History. From the Death of Moses to the Close of the Scripture 
Narrative. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. 12mo. pp. 418. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Oo., New York. 


A Theory of Fine Art. By Joseph Torrey, late Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. 1l6mo. pp. 290. 

Manual of Mythology: Greek and Roman, Norse and Old German, Hindoo and 
Egyptian Mythology. By Alexander S. Murray, Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum. Second edition, rewritten, and considerably 
enlarged, with forty-five plates. 12mo. pp. 352. 

Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Second series. The East and West; Religion 
and Mythology; Orthography and Phonology; Hindu Astronomy. By William 
Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale 
College. 12mo. pp. 431. 

The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By Frederic Seebohm, anthor of “ The 
Oxford Reformers, Colet, Erasmus, and More;” with numerous maps. 24mo. 
pp. 242. 

The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late Student 
of Christ Church. 16mo. pp. 237. 

The Houses of Lancaster and York, with the Conquest and Loas of France. 
By James Gairdner, editor of The Paston Letters, &. With five maps. 
1875. pp. 253. 
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The Structure of Animal Life. Six Lectures, delivered at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, in January and February, 1862. By Louis Agassiz, late 
Director of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. Third edition. 8vo. pp. 128, 

The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A. Vols. I. and III. 


Albert Mason, New York. 
A Free Lance, in the field of Life and Letters. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
12mo. pp. 340. 
Critical and Historical Essays contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By 
Lord Macaulay. Authorized edition. pp. 850. 


Catholic Publication Society, New York. 
The King’s Highway; or, The Catholic Church the Way of Salvation, as 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Augustine F. Hewitt, of the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul. 12mo. pp. 292. 


Dodd & Mead, New York. 


What might have been Expected. By Frank R. Stockton, author of Round- 
about Rambles, &c. With illustrations by Sol Eytinge, and others. 12mo. pp. 
292. 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “ Barriers Burned 
Away.” “What can she do?” “ Play and Profit in my Garden.” 12mo. pp. 561. 

Grace for Grace. Letters of Rev. William James. 12mo. pp. 341. 

American Pioneers and Patriots. The Life and Adventures of Rear-Admiral 
John Paul Jones, commonly called Paul Jones. By John 8. C. Abbott. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. pp. 359. 

The Starling. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 12mo. pp. 392. 


A. 8. Barnes & Oo., New York. 

Manual of Practical Arithmetic. By William G. Peck, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia College, and of Mechanics in the 
School of Mines. 16mo. pp. 208. 

Complete Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By William G. Peck, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia College, and of Mechanics 
in the School of Mines. 12mo. pp. 318. 

Metrical Tune Book, designed to be used with any Hymn Book, for the Congre- 
gation and Choir. By Philip Phillips, author of “Singing Pilgrim,” ‘“ Song 
Life,” and others. 16mo. pp. 154. 


American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., New York. 

Twilight Stories. By Miss B. ©. Rogers. 24mo. pp. 144. 

Only Believe; or, the Hungering Soul Fed. By James William Kimball. 
24mo. pp. 104. 

The Venerable Mayhews and the Aboriginal Indians of Martha’s Vineyard. 
By William A. Hallock, D.D. 16mo. pp. 120. 

Lillie; or, the Little Christian’s Toilet. By Mrs. H. E. Brown. 8vo. pp. 207. 

Sunset Hours of Life. Edited by Mrs. Cora 8. Nourse. pp. 279. 
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Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
Chimes for Childhood ; a Collection of Songs for Little Ones, with illustrations. 


. 208. ‘ 
M alt-hour Recreations in Natural History. Division First. Half-hours with 
Insects. Twelve parts. Part 5. Insects of the Pond and Stream. By A. 8S 
Packard, Jr., editor of The American Naturalist, &e. pp. 160. 
Checkmate. By J. 8. Le Fanu, author of Lost Name, &. pp. 182. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Lord of Himself. A novel. By Francis H. Underwood. 12mo. pp. 512. 


John B. Bachelder, Boston. 
Popular Resorts, and how to reach them. Comprising a brief description of 
the Principal Summer Retreats in the United States, and the routes of travel 
leading to them. By John B. Bachelder, author of The Illustrated Tourists’ 
Guide. [Illustrated by one hundred wood-cuts, by the best engravers, many of 
them from original sketches by John B. Bachelder. 12mo. pp. 186. 
Helps to a Life of Prayer. By Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D., Pastor of the Old 


South Church, Boston. pp. 159. 





Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
, Sex and Education. A reply to Dr. E. H. OClarke’s “Sex in Education.” 
Edited, with an introduction, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 12mo. pp. 203. 

A Summer Vacation. Four Sermons. By Edward E. Hale; published at the 
request of some who heard them. 1875. 16mo. pp. 75. 

The Fletcher Prize Essay. The Christian in the World. By Rev. D. W. 


Faunce. 12mo. pp. 236. 
Dress-Reform. A series of Lectures delivered in Boston, on dress as it effects 


the health of women. Edited by Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. 
12mo. pp. 253. 
Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
Doors Outward. A tale. By the author of ‘The Win and Wear” series. 12mo. 


pp. 404. 

Golden Apples; or, Fair Words for the Young. By the Rev. Edgar Woods. 
12mo. pp. 269. 

Sceptres and Crowns. By the author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 12mo. 
pp. 427. 


The Giants, and How to Fight them, and Wonderful Things. By the Rev. 


Richard Newton, D.D. 12mo. pp. 325. 
Expository Notes on the Book of Joshua. By Howard Crosby, Pastor of the 


Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. pp. 236. 


J. B. Ford & Co., New York. 
The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. New and revised edition, with index, 


etc. 1875. 12mo. pp. 281. 
Norwood ; or, Village Life in New England. By Henry Ward Beecher. Reprinted 


from the New York Ledger. With illustrations. 12mo. pp. 549. 
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Toinette. A novel. By Henry Churton. 12mo. pp. 510. 

Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward Beecher. Delivered before the 
Theological Department of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., in the regular course 
of the “ Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching.” From Phonographic Reports, 
By T. J. Ellenwood. Third series. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Desperate Remedies [Leisure Hours Series]. A novel. By Thomas Hardy, 
author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 1874. 16mo. pp. 402. 

Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools. History of Germany. By James Sime, 
M.A. Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Edition adapted for American 
Readers. 24mo. pp. 282. 

A First Book in German for Young Pupils. By Dr. Emil Otto. Revised for 
American Schools. By Edward 8. Joynes, M.A., Professor in Modern Languages 
in Washington and Lee University. 16mo. pp. 96. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
A Foregone Conclusion. By W. D. Howells, author of Venetian Life, &. 
12mo. pp. 265. 
Noyes, Holmes & Co., Boston. 
Sermons and Songs of The Christian Life. By Edmund H. Sears, author of 
Regeneration, &c. 12mo. pp. 334. 


Richmond & Patten, New Haven. 
Honest John Vane. A story. By J. W. DeForest, author of Kate Beaumont, 
&c. 12mo. pp. 259. 


Macmillan & Co., London and New York.. 

Christ and other Masters: an historical inquiry into some of the Chief Parallel- 
isms and Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient 
World; with special reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By 
Charles Hardwick, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ely, and Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. Third edition, edited by Francis Procter, Vicar of 
Witton, Norfolk. 592 pp.12mo. 1874. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
Hymns and Songs of Praise for Public and Social Worship. Edited by Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, and Philip Schaff. pp. 597. 


American Unitarian Association, Boston, 1875. 
The Works of William E. Channing, D.D. With an Introduction. New and 
complete edition, re-arranged. Price $1, for which it will be sent postage prepaid. 


Wm. Rutter & Co., Philadelphia. 
An Inquiry into the Usage of Barrifw, and the nature of Christic and Patris- 
tic Baptism, as exhibited in the Holy Scriptures and Patristic writings. By Jas. 
W. Dale, D.D., Pastor of Wayne Presbyterian Church, Delaware Co., Pa. pp. 630. 
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Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 

The Kingdom of Christ on Earth: Twelve Lectures delivered before the Stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By Samuel Harris, Dwight Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale College. Published by request? of the students. 
pp. 255. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Lecture on the Protestant Faith. By Dwight H. Olmstead. New York. 18174. 
pp. 71. 

In Memoriam. Rev. William Henry Goodrich, D.D. Born in New Haven, Conn., 
Jan. 19th, 1823, died in Lausanne, Switzerland, July 11th, 1874. Cleveland, O. 
pp. 78. 

History of the American Missionary Association, with facts and anecdotes illus- 
trating its work in the South. Second edition. pp. 72. 

The Case of the Rev. E. B. Fairchild, D.D., LL.D., being an examination of his 
“Review of the case of Henry Ward Beecher,” together with his “ Reply” and 
a Rejoinder, by Robert R. Raymond. New York. pp. 96. 

The Question of Races of the United States. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
LL.D. (of Berlin, formerly of New York). pp. 15. 

Dr. Manning and Germany. Speech of Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlin, in 
the City Hall, Glasgow, October 7th, 1874. 

Reunion and Recognition in Heaven. By Rev.8.D. Phelps. 2d edition. pp. 24. 
A Suggestion as to Causation. By Francis Wharton. Cambridge. pp. 14. 


Historical Discourse delivered at Amherst, N. H., on the Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the Congregational Meeting House. By the Pastor, J. G. 
Davis; with sketches of persons, places, and churches connected with the parish 
originally called Souhegan West, by Rev. A. Heald, 8. H. Keeler, D.D., W. B. 
Towne, and D. F. Secomb, Esquires. pp. 124. 

Bibliotheca Diabolica; being a choice selection of the most valuable books re- 
lating to the Devil, his origin, greatness, and influence, comprising the most impor- 
tant works on the Devil, Satan, demons, hell, hell-torments, magic, witchcraft, 
sorcery, divination, superstitions, angels, ghosts, etc., with some curious volumes 
on Dreams and Astrology. In two parts, pro and con—serious and humorous. 
Chronologically arranged, with notes, quotations, and proverbs, and a copious 
index. Illustrated with twelve curious designs. On sale by Scribner, Welford, & 
Armstrong. New York. pp. 40. 

A Whole Manhood; What it is, and how it is attained. A sermon to young 
men, preached in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 8, 1874, by the 
pastor, Henry A. Stimson. 









